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HOTPOINT FIRST! 


It's the Calrod® Immersion Heating Unit that pours more heat, under better 
control, into Hotpoint fry kettles faster! 


What can this exclusive Hotpoint development mean to you? 

... Fat savings up to 60%! 

.-» No transfer of food flavors! 

. . Up to 50% more food production from the same size kettle! 

. . Grease-free, easily digested foods that build repeat business! 

.. Faster preheating and quicker recovery than any fry kettle you have 
ever owned! 

See how far your present fry kettle is from these Hotpoint performance and 

profit standards “ taking the simple “French Fry Test” shown below. 
Tests like this and hundreds of actual case histories prove you can count 

on Hotpoint fry kettles (the big HKG46, the medium HKG4 or the counter 

size HK3) to out-save and out-perform every fry kettle on the market today! 


it's all because... 
xe tt wa 


Try This French Fry Test Yourself! 
TEST YOUR KETTLE HOTPOINT 











Does your fry kettle preheat to cooking temperature in | (YES or NO) 
less than 8 minutes? (Or 12 minutes for kettles of 60-Ib. YES 
capacity and up?) 





Does fat-thermometer reading show fat temperature within 
8° of temperature set on control—both at the start and YES 
finish of your frying operation? 


3 Con you cook | Ib. of %” french fries for every 5 Ibs. of YES 
kettle fat capacity in 6 minutes ot 365°R 








4 At the end of 6 minutes ore potatoes golden-brown, with YES 
thot just-right taste, and grease-free? 




















Any NO above means you are not getting full Hotpoint standard performance. More 
than one NO means your deep frying profit and production picture may be seriously im- 
paired. For the remedy, call your nearest Hotpoint dealer or fill out the coupon at right. 





FOOD SERVICE EXPERTS® 
AGREE = 


a 
@ J. H. Holcomb, Jr. 
HOTPOI NT 3 President 
FIRST : Britling Cafeterias 
with most important cook- ® Birmingham, Ala. 
ing improvements today! § 


F. T. Hilliker, Pres, 
Frank T. Hilliker & 
Associates 

Design Consultants 
St. Louis, Mo. 


+ 

G. Konnersman, Jr. § 

President, Industrial © 

* Food Service, Inc. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Seeceseeesesess 


David Frisch 
Vice President & 
Gen. Mgr., Frisch 
Enterprises, Inc. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Dan Clark 
Clark’s Lunch 
Rooms, Inc. 
South Bend, Ind. 


The jury of food-service authorities shown above voted 
int First in Commercial Cooking for such major 
exclusive developments as: 
Units e Hotpoint SUPERange (with Recipe 
complete Custom Matched Counter Line © 
First Commercial Roaster (Dutch Oven-ROASTER) e The 
Magnificent Glamour Line 








HOTPOINT INC. 
Commercial 


231 So. Seeley Ave., Chicos 12, Wm. 

Check One: 

(0 We're convinced! Please send a representative 
to tell us more. 

0 Please send literature on Hotpoint Fry Kettles. 
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REINHARD, HOFMEISTER & WALQUIST 
architects 

SYSKA & HENNESSY 

mechanical engineers 

GEORGE A. FULLER COMPANY 

general contractors 

J. L. MURPHY, INC. 

plumbing contractor 

CAR SUPPLY CORPORATION 

plumbing wholesaler 


Above the main entrance to the new DUN & BRADSTREET 
BUILDING, New York City, is an impressive bronze bas-relief inspired 
by the classic words of Daniel Webster, spoken before the U. S. Senate 
on March 18, 1834... 


"Godit=MAN' CONFIDENCE IN MAN” 


@ For the second time in 110 years, DUN & BRAD- 
STREET, the great and famous credit reporting firm, 
has built a new headquarters building. To promote 
maximum efficiency and reduce fatigue, architects 
and engineers provided air conditioning, acoustically- 
treated ceilings and fluorescent-lighted work areas. 
They equipped the building with traffic-timed ele- 


vators, and added moving stairways. Conveyor sys- 
tems, more than a mile in total length, were installed 
for high speed and acourate distribution of mail and 
work forms. As are thousands of other expertly planned 
buildings, the new Dun & Bradstreet headquarters is 
completely equipped with SLOAN Flush VALVES— 
more evidence of preference that explains why... 


ln stoaw Sith VALVES 


are sold than all other makes combined 


SLOAN VALVE COMPANY © CHICAGO « ILLINOIS—— (ames 


Another achievement in efficiency, endurance and econ- 
omy is the sLoan Act-O-Matic SHOWER HEAD, which is 
automatically self-cleaning each time it is used! No clog- 
ging. No dripping. When turned on it delivers cone- 
within-cone spray of maximum efficiency. When turned 
off it drains instantly. It gives greatest bathing satisfac. 
tion, and saves water, fuel and maintenance service costs. 


, W\\\, Try it and discover its superiorities. 
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It delivers graduated heat from seven—yes 
seven — front-fired burners. it directs any 
degree of cooking heat to where you want it 
—when you want it! A Garland exclusive! 







No feature ever built into a heav 
duty range ever contributed so mu 
to better hot top cookery .. . to 
savings in time and savings in fuel. 

arland Spectro-Heat Hot Top 
with front fired burners gives the 
chef a greater flexibility of heat over 
a greater area. He can get high heats 
at the front with receding heats 
toward the rear—any heat he wants 
on the same top at the same time 
from the same burners. And because 
each burner has its own control, 
heat can be varied from side to 
side, too. 

Think of the advantages to your 
chef. Think of the economy. Spectro- 
Heat Hot Top plus a dozen other 
superior features has_ established 
Garland indisputably as the leader—first choice of 
kitchen operators everywhere — best buy on every count. 

You must see Spectro-Heat Hot Top to fully appre- 
ciate its advantages. Leading dealers from coast to coast 
recommend and sell Garland. 



























All Garland units are available in stainless steel and available 
for use with manufactured, natural or L-P gases. 








Heavy Duty Ranges ¢ Restaurant Ranges -¢ Broiler-Roasters ¢ Deep Fat Fryers 
Broiler-Griddles * Roasting Ovens « Griddles * Counter Griddles ¢ Dinette Ranges 
PRODUCTS OF DETROIT-MICHIGAN STOVE CO., DETROIT 31, MICHIGAN 
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AMONG THE AUTHORS 


One road for education—vocational and academic—is advo- 
cated by WILLIAM B. HAWLEY (p. 42). Mr. Hawley is 
state director of vocational education and assistant state 
superintendent of public instruction for Michigan. | For- 
merly he was a teacher and teaching supervisor in De- 
troit; state supervisor of trade and industrial education 
for Michigan, and assistant director of vocational educa- 
tion for the same state. 


RAY LUSSENHOP was born in Chicago, attended school 
(Paul Revere Elementary School and Bowen High School ) 
there, and received his Ph.B. and M.A. degrees at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. He left his home town for two years 
while he taught social studies at Shorewood High School, 
Shorewood, Wis., but returned to Chicago in 1931 as a 
member of the Austin High School faculty. He has been 
a teacher of social studies, history and economics, an 
adjustment teacher, and senior adviser at Austin and now 
is assistant principal of the school. On page 52 he tells 
how letters to students have helped improve relations 
between Austin High School and the community. Mr. 
Lussenhop likes to play the trombone in bands; ac 
one time he could play the zither, too, he says. Another 
of his hobbies is gardening. 


The Lloyd H. Bugbee School at West 
Hartford, Conn., is described on page 
56 by EDMUND H. THORNE. The 
school was named for Dr. Thorne’s 
predecessor as superintendent of the 
West Hartford schools. Before Dr. 
Thorne accepted his present position 
in 1947, he was a teacher and high 
school principal at Comstock Park, 
Mich.; superintendent of schools at South Lyon and Rock- 
ford, Mich.; associate professor of education at Michigan 
State College, and assistant superintendent of schools at 
Lansing, Mich. He has done research for the Michigan 
Public Education Study Commission on trends in the 
relative expenditures for elementary and secondary educa- 
tion. His hobbies are photography, hunting, fishing and 
travel. He was a member of the Flying Classroom that 
visited Europe last year. 


Edmund H. Thorne 


DEAN T. FITZGERALD, superintendent of Escuela Campo 
Alegre, Caracas, Venezuela, in 1949-50, discusses on page 
67 the schools of Latin-America. Mr. Fitzgerald formerly 
was a science supervisor for the state of Missouri; super- 
intendent of schools at Cardwell, Mo., and a teacher at 
Tulsa, Okla. During the four years that he was given a 
leave of absence from the Tulsa schools to help with the 
organization of schools in Latin-America, Mr. Fitzgerald 
served as director of the Lincoln School at San José, Costa 
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Rica, and as superintendent of the Caracas school. He 
returned to Tulsa a year ago as a science teacher at the 
Woodrow Wilson Junior High School. Recently he was 
named assistant principal at the Lowell School in the same 
city. 


Surveys of administrative practices in the field of audio- 
visual education in Texas schools are reviewed on page 84 
by B. F. HOLLAND. Dr. Holland is associate professor of 
educational psychology at the University of Texas. Since 
he became associated with the university in 1923 he has 
been an assistant in the philosophy of education depart- 
ment, an instructor in philosophy of education, and assistant 
professor of educational psychology; he was appointed to 
his present position in 1945. In 1922-23 he was professor 
of Spanish at Abilene Christian College, Abilene, Tex. Since 
1936 Dr. Holland has been secretary of the Texas Society 
of College Teachers of Education. His hobbies are pho- 
tography and the invention and development of psycho- 
logical apparatus. 


“Since I assumed responsibility for the 
superintendency of the Columbus pub- 
lic schools on Aug. 1, 1949, it has 
been necessary to speed up the work 
of this school system on every front,” 
says N. G. FAwcetr. “At the mo- 
ment, this is one of the most rapidly 
growing large cities in America. We 
are in the process of carrying forward 
a $16,000,000 building program to house an increased 
population; we expect our enrollment to increase for at 
least the next 10 to 15 years. In addition to this, we are 
trying to enrich our program of instruction and do a 
thorough job of informing the people about the signifi- 
cant developments which are taking place in our school 
system from day to day.” One means the schools are using 
to inform the local citizens is described on page 65. Be- 
fore Mr. Fawcett went to Columbus he was a teacher and 
coach and then superintendent at Gambier, Ohio; super- 
intendent at Defiance and Bexley, 
Ohio, and first assistant superintendent 
at Akron, Ohio. . . . PAUL R. KLOHR, 
Mr. Fawcett’s co-author, went to Co- 
lumbus in 1950 to organize a new 
service in the schools there—curricu- 
lum development and in-service edu- 
cation. Formerly Dr. Klohr was a high , 
school teacher at Centralia, Ill; served P. R. Klohr 
four years in the U.S. Army; was a university fellow at 
Ohio State University, which granted him his Ph.D, degree, 
and was assistant professor in the school of education at 
Syracuse University, Syracuse, N.Y. 


N. G6. Fawcett 
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Panes It 8y Comparison! 


» » HIGHER QUALITY... MORE FEATURES 
BETTER PROTECTION...LONGER SERVICE 


STEEL LOCKERS 


NO LOCKER MADE INCORPORATES MORE PRACTICAL FEATURES! Virtually 
every practical feature in all lockers were first originated by Medart! Some of 
these features have been imitated by this maker; some by that maker, but Medart 
has them all! 

NO LOCKER MADE WILL OUTLAST A MEDART! Many extra years of service 
are built into Medart Lockers. Welded steel channel frames—sturdier bottoms 
supported on steel channels—malleable cast iron adjustable legs—heavier, stronger 
non-sag hinges—plus dozens of other superior features mean longer life ler 
the most severe use. ‘ 

NO LOCKER MADE PROVIDES GREATER SECURITY! Only Medart Lockers have 
the pick-proof ‘‘dual-latch” positive action door mechanism. Pre-locking and self- 
latching, whether doors are gently closed or slammed, this patented feature is 
tops in tamper-proof protection. 

NO LOCKER MADE OFFERS MORE FOR THE MONEY! No matter how modest 
the budget, Medart Lockers offer more in better construction, service and features 
than any other locker made! And no matter how complicated the locker problem, 
Medart’s 78 years of experience can help solve it efficiently and economically. 


Write for Catalog 


FRED MEDART PRODUCTS, INC. 
3532 DE KALB ST. ST. LOUIS 18, MO. 


For 78 Years... 
The Standard Of Quality 


Corner of a typical locker room 
installation. 


Typical modern, space-saving 
corridor recessed installation. 


Double Tier Lockers for gyms 
and other locations where 
space is limited and economy 
a “must”, 


Box Lockers for more secur- 
ity and privacy than wire 
baskets. Many other uses in 
class rooms, offices, etc. 
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American and German Youngsters Visit Each Other's Schools in Frankfurt, 


Germany .. . New York Town Adds Scholarship Fund to List of Its Community 


Fund Projects ... Mentally Retarded Children Learn While They Raise Pigeons 





AN ACCOUNT of one boy’s attempts 
to catch wild pigeons led to one of 
the most successful units in a class 
for the mentally retarded at School 
No. 6, Baltimore, Md. 

The children decided they would 
like to try to raise pigeons in the 
classroom. This meant they had to 
find a home for the birds, raise money 


to buy and feed them, and learn the 
proper way to take care of them. 

A television crate became the coop 
for the pigeons. The teacher, Helen 
Cohen, agreed to furnish the neces- 
sary money, and the children decided 
to bring pennies every week to reim- 
burse her. Of their own accord, two 
girls went to the library to get books 
about pigeons and pigeon care. 

The pupils decided to keep an illus- 
trated daily diary about the pigeons, 
which became the class reader. All 
of the day's work was centered on the 
pigeons. There were no_ separate 
periods for subjects, such as reading 
and arithmetic; the class took each 
problem as it arose. 

The boys and girls, although their 
reading ability was low, were not in- 
terested in the material in the average 
primer or first reader. But they were 
interested in reading about pigeons, 
and so their reading skills improved. 
They learned arithmetic by keeping 
accounts of the money spent on the 
pigeons. Science became a thrilling 
game because they wanted to learn 
all they could about their pets. 

At the end of the two-month unit 
the children planned a_ television 
show. Everyone in the class had a 


part in it. Through long, hard, pa- 
tient work, the boys and girls taught 
the pigeons to do six tricks. All 
classes in their school, classes from 
near-by schools, and a group of teach- 
ers were invited to see the show. 


PORT WASHINGTON, N_.Y., has 
added a new name to the list of 
worthy causes supported by its Com- 
munity Chest—that of the Scholar- 
ship Fund. 

Eleven students who plan to begin 
their freshman years in college this 
fall have received scholarships total- 
ing $2700. All seniors in the upper 
half of the graduating class who have 
attended Port Washington High 
School for at least two years and 
need financial assistance are eligible 
for the awards, which are given an- 
nually by the Scholarship Fund. 

Recipients are selected according to 
a rating scale prepared by a “criteria 
committee.” Of the 100 points, 40 
are based on financial need, 25 on 
scholastic rating, 25 on “personal 
evaluation,” and 10 on participation 
in school activities and in community 
activities. 

All applications are filled out by 
the students and their parents. This 
information is requested: occupation 
of the student's mother and father; 
ages of other children in the family; 
the student's rank in his class; his 
participation in school and commu- 
nity activities; whether the student 
works after school or during vaca- 
tions; plans for the future; attempts 
to get scholarship aid from the school 
the student wishes to attend, and how 
much financial help his parents can 
give him. 


WHEN AMERICAN and German 
second and third-graders visit each 
other's classrooms in the elementary 
schools in Frankfurt, Germany, whis- 
pering is encouraged, because their 


teachers want the children to become 
acquainted with each other. 

There aren’t any language difficul- 
ties because the youngsters attending 
the Frankfurt American Elementary 
School are taught German. The ease 
with which they speak the language 
astonishes the German teachers but 
not their pupils, who, of course, think 
it is perfectly natural for everyone to 
speak German. 

U.S. and German youngsters sit in 
alternate seats in the American school. 
While their teachers—student teachers 
are invited on these trips too—talk 
together, the Americans’ German lan- 
guage teacher takes over as mistress 
of ceremonies. The children sing a 
few songs and then answer questions 
carefully selected so that both groups 
of children can shine equally. 

By the time the little Germans have 
been guided through the library, have 
had the behavior chart explained to 
them, and have learned how to play 


the bottle xylophone it is not easy 
to distinguish the guests from the 
hosts. 

Meanwhile, the German teachers 
have had a chance to see that the 
American school methods about which 
they have heard so much really work 
in practice. And on their trips to 
the Frankfurt schools the U.S. teach- 
ers learn about the problems the Ger- 
mans still face—overcrowding (usual- 
ly more than 40 children in a primary 
class), bombed out schools, and lack 
of trained teachers, facilities and 
money for new books, teaching aids, 
and art supplies. 
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STUDENTS LEARN FASTER. Actual tests 

have proved that students taught 
with the aid of 
16mm sound films 
learn as much as 
40 per cent faster 
and retain as much 
as 38 per cent more 
than students 
taught by stand- 
ard methods. 


The RCA “400” prosector shows 16mm 
sound films sharp, clear, and bright . . . re- 
produces sound with “theatre-like” tone 
quality. This new “‘Thread-easy” projector 
is so simple to use . . . you can set it up in 2 
minutes . . . thread film in 20 seconds .. . 
pack it up in 3 minutes . . . and carry it like 
an overnight bag. The RCA “400” is so 
simple to operate—you can let a 12-year-old 
child run the projector. You should see and 
hear it yourself when buying or using 16mm 
projectors in schools. 


RADIO'S INSTRUCTIVE SERVICES FIND 
WIDE USE IN MODERN sth More 
and more schools are 
adapting radio services 
to curricular advantage. | 
Classroom receivers 
bring in programs from 
the school system’s own 
broadcast station or se- 
lected broadcasts from 
commercial stations. 
The program material is used to augment 
daily work in many subjects at different 
grade levels. Some high schools and colleges 
teach such subjects as radio techniques, 
program production and script writing in 
radio “workshops.” Student-run radio pro- 
grams are broadcast over the school’s radio 
network or over local radio stations. 


In radio, too, RCA is the one single 
source for all equipment for schools, 


MAIL COUPON NOW 


for complete information 


EDUCATIONAL SERVICES 


RCA VICTOR 


DIVISION OF RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA, CAMDEN, N. J. 
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(ios to help teachers 
enrich classroom experience 


SOUND SYSTEMS BOOST TEACHING EF- 
FICIENCY. With an RCA School Sound 
System you increase 
the effectiveness of 
the school curricu- 

lum in many ways. 

2% Selected radio 

‘ broadcasts (AM, 
<Q) FMandShort Wave) 
oo and “school of the 
air” programs are used as 

in-school material by many 
teachers. Records and transcriptions serve as 
special aids for dramatic activities, language 
classes, music appreciation and other classes. 


An RCA SOUND SYSTEM also lightens ad- 
ministrative burdens. Instant communica- 
tion can be made with any or all classrooms, 
or any part of the school or grounds. It pro- 
vides facilities for announcements, directions 
for fire drills, accidents and other emergen- 
cies. RCA offers sound systems for all types 
and sizes of schools. 


CREASELEARNING. RCA Victor Records 
have been prominent 
teaching aids in class- 
rooms for many years. 
They continue to be the 
criteria for effective aids 
in teaching music, music 
appreciation, literature, 
English, speech, foreign 
languages and many 
other subjects. 


© RECORDS QUICKEN INTEREST AND IN- 


You will find in RCA viCcToR’s great li- 
brary of recorded masterpieces, records and 
albums to enrich classroom lessons at all 
grade levels. RCA vVICTOR’s unsurpassed 
library of the Music America Loves Best is 
recorded for all record player speeds: 45 
rpm, 78 rpm, 33¥% rpm. RCA VICTOR’s 
45 rpm records have the finest tone quality 
in the history of the phonograph art. 


TELEVISION LOOK-PLUS-BOOK LEARNING 

sd EXPANDING. The results of a ques- 

tionnaire an- 

swered by school- 

teachers and ad- 

ministrators in the 

Cincinnati area 

showed: eighty- 

two per cent of 

? educators favored 

putting television 

sets into public schools; sixty per cent of 

teachers said that television would be more 

widely used than radio in the future as an 

educational tool. Philadelphia has sixty 

public schools now equipped with television 

sets on which programs are received daily 
in the classrooms. 


The natural choice for classroom televi- 
sion receivers is RCA VicToR. In’ fact, RCA 
is the source for everything in television— 
from TV studio and telecasting equipment, 
to a wide selection of TV receivers. 


© PHONOGRAPHS FOR SCHOOLS. In RCA 
vicTor’s complete line of “Victrola*” 
phonographs you'll find 

models that provide ex- 

cellent performance in 

school classrooms, 

music rooms and audi- 

toriums. The recorded 

music and voices of the 

World’s Greatest Artists 

are re-created with thrill- 

ing realism by RCA VICTOR'S 

famous “Golden Throat” acoustical system. 


The RCA victor line of Victrola phono- 
graphs and radio-television combinations 
includes instruments that play at all three 
speeds—45, 78 and 33% rpm. RCA VICTOR'S 
45 rpm system is a history-making develop- 
ment that gives you advantages and con- 
veniences never before found in any system 
of playing records. 

*"Victrola"—T. M. Reg. U. S, Pat. Off. 
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EDUCATIONAL SERVICES, Dept. V-62, 
Radio Corporation of America 
Camden, N 


» Please send me additional information on the items 
indicated by the circled numbers below: 
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Questions 


New Superintendent’s Approach 

How rapidly can a new superin- 
tendent move in attempting to im- 
prove the educational situation in a 
district? 

The rapidity with which a new 
superintendent of schools can move in 
attempting to improve the educational 
situation in a school district depends 
among other things upon the follow- 
ing: (1) The skill in leadership pos- 
sessed by the new superintendent and 
his entire staff; (2) the nature of the 
improvement contemplated, i.e. small 
mechanical changes or improvements 
may be relatively easy, but changes in 
point of view may be difficult; (3) the 
readiness with which the community 
has taken to educational changes in 
the past; (4) the number of indi- 
viduals or agencies that are involved 
with the improvement; (5) whether 
there is a clear-cut belief that the pro- 
posed change represents improvement; 
(6) how well the improvement can be 
integrated into the school program or 
curriculum; (7) the nature of the 
adult population in the community; 
(8) the ability of the new superin- 
tendent to muster all of the resources 
in the community in support of the 
improvement, 7.e. how well the need 
for the improvement is understood 
and appreciated; (9) whether all ele- 
ments of the community have had an 
Opportunity to assist in the identifica- 
tion of the need, and whether the com- 
munity has had an opportunity to sug- 
gest alternative approaches to the de- 
sired improvement; (10) how thor- 
oughly the schools have been a part 
of the community life in the past. 

Do not try changes until or unless 
the schools are part and parcel of the 
life blood of the district or community. 
—A. L. KNOBLAUCH, professor of ed- 
ucational administration and director, 
division of university extension, Uni- 
versity of Connecticut. 


Uniform Contracts 

Is it possible to have reciprocity 
between states upon a uniform teach- 
er contract? 

Uniformity in both teacher con- 
tracts and personnel accounting rec- 
ords has merit. The value of regu- 


and Answers 


larity with respect to physical ma- 
terial and fiscal procedures is ob- 
vious; however, danger exists in 
attempting to standardize curriculum 
or the professional services of teachers 
through prescriptive contracts. For 
this reason, the contract should be 
kept general in nature and devised so 
as to be legally enforceable without 
restricting either the teacher's freedom 
or the flexibility of programming. 
At present, statewide prescription 
of contracts is mandatoxy in 16 states 
and is recommended by the state edu- 
cation departments of 16 additional 
states. Possibly the growing interest 
in uniformity is based on a desire to 
eliminate those barriers that inhibit 
the free movement of competent, 
qualified personnel from state to state. 
The reciprocity of certificates among 
the states, which allows this freedom, 
may indeed depend upon the attain- 
ing of uniform contracts—EARL E. 
MosIER, staff associate, Midwest Co- 
operative Program in Educational Ad- 
ministration, University of Chicago. 


Modern Administrative Practice 

How can we persuade school mem- 
bers to spend some time studying 
problems of the school system over 
which they have control? 

This question is by no means as 
easy as it appears. For many years, 
both laymen and educators have ex- 
pounded a philosophy that the board 
should exercise great care in choosing 
a superintendent of schools, and then 
let him run the schools. 

Sometimes the theory has not gone 
that far, but it has been proposed that 
the board outline broad general poli- 
cies and leave the interpretation and 
administration of policies to the staff. 
Now the power to interpret policy is 
often the power to determine policy. 

The more modern practice, and the 
real answer to the question, is for the 
school administrator to recognize an 
entirely new rule: It is the superin- 
tendent’s business to come into a com- 
munity and help the people find the 
answers to their school problems—not 
furnish the answers. That is, the super- 
intendent is a resource person who will 
assist laymen both on and off the 


school board to arrive at decisions as 
to the type of schools they want, how 
they want them to operate, and what 
they want taught. 

To do this job, the superintendent 
will need to involve lay people outside 
of the board of education in the proc- 
ess of making decisions about the 
schools. The stimulus resulting from 
the interaction of lay people, the 
superintendent, and the board will 
gradually overcome the stultifying ef- 
fects of an altogether too common 
error of the past—ROBERT M. COLE, 
executive director, Illinois Association 
of School Boards, Springfield. 


Extra Pay for Extra Work 

Should extra pay be given for di- 
rection of “extracurricular activi- 
ties? 

I believe extra pay for “extracur- 
ricular” activities should not be given 
for the following reasons: 

1. Such payment inevitably disso- 
ciates to some degree the activity from 
the educational process. The faculty 
adviser is inclined to think of it as 
another job, not as part of teaching. 
This can be especially disastrous if 
extra pay is given coaches in inter- 
scholastic athletics. Interscholastic ath- 
letics are justified only as a part of 
physical education and the educational 
program. 

2. The service of a teacher should be 
considered on a professional basis. Of 
course, the salary for the whole job 
should be on an adequate professional 
basis. The teacher should be ready to 
take any assignment that is part of the 
development of the pupil, and “extra- 
curricular” activities are justified only 
on this basis. On the other hand, no 
teacher should be overloaded; if the 
additional “extracurricular” time is 
warranted, the classroom time should 
be reduced. 

3. Virtually all “extracurricular” 
activities lead to public contacts. Every 
teacher will benefit in experience, as 
well as in understanding by the public, 
through these public relations—FRED 
D. WiIsH JR., assistant director, Joint 
Council on Economic Education, New 
York City, and former superintendent 
of schools, Hartford, Conn. 
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ARCTIC BLASTS HALF THE SCHOOL YEAR! 

















OUTMODED METHODS of ventilation allow 
drafts and cold air to sweep into classroom. 
throughout the day and in 
the room. Such systems are 

ip in use today and unnecessarily so. 





supeenrace ss pescrinee Mace 
lerman Nelson actually swa 
down drafts yet introduces fresh heated to 
the correct comfort level, 
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system traps drafts 


OME schools are still planned to allow invasion of Arctic 

chill. There’s a sure cure, however. Before a draft can move 
into a classroom, before chill from large window areas can start 
the discomfort that distracts students from learning, they can be 
stopped. It is a revolutionary new principle. The DraFt|Stop Sys- 
tem, an exclusive development of Herman Nelson. Drart|STop 
traps drafts at the source, doesn’t allow them to sweep un- 
hindered into the classroom. 

This most modern of all heating and ventilating systems is 
ready for new schools or the classroom that must be modernized. 
For the benefit of students in the school where you have respon- 
sibility, investigate the definite advantages of DraFt|Stop. Just 
write for new booklet explaining this proper temperature prin- 
ciple. Address Dept. NS-10. 


HERMAN Nelson 


Division of AMERICAN AIR FILTER COMPANY, INC. 
MOLINE, ILLINOIS 
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Protests Bill to Transfer 
Vocational Agriculture 
Sirs: 

On August 28 the Senate commit- 
tee on expenditures in the executive 
departments began hearings on S. 
1149, a bill to implement the recom- 
mendations of the Hoover Commis- 
sion as they apply to the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

The bill includes a provision, not 
recommended by the Hoover Commis- 
sion, for transferring vocational educa- 
tion in agriculture from the Office of 
Education to the Department of Agri- 
culture. It provides that there shall be 
no changes in relationships with the 
states, that the Department of Agri- 
culture shall continue to deal with the 
state boards for vocational education, 
that the staff and its functions shall 
be transferred intact, and that voca- 
tional education in agriculture shall 
not be subordinated to any of the de- 
partment’s agencies now operating 
agricultural or agricultural education 
programs in cooperation with the 
states. 

(As originally introduced the legis- 
lation provided also for the transfer to 
the Department of Agriculture of 
home economics education, but this 
provision has been stricken. ) 

The bill is a threat to vocational 
agriculture, which has no future ex- 
cept as an integral part of the public 
schools. If enacted, it would provide a 
precedent for removing other services 
from the Office of Education and for 
assigning various parts of the public 
school systems in the states and com- 
munities to other governmental agen- 
cies. 

The workers in agricultural educa- 
tion in the public schools are almost 
unanimously against the bill. All of 
their organizations are fighting it. 
While hoping that the transfer will 
not be effected, agricultural educators 
in the country wish that important im- 
provements in the status of agricul- 
tural education in the Office of Educa- 
tion could be brought about. The situ- 
ation that has prevailed in the Office of 





Education for several years strengthens 


| the hands of those backing the bill. 
West Hartford Schools | 


The public schools of this country 


| could be shackled or reduced to impo- 
| tence by the removal of controls over 


them, piece by piece, to various gov- 
(Continued on Page 112) 
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ica protects 
PRICELESS PASSENGERS 
with “A CRADLE OF STEEL” 


—_ 


Oneida Safety School Bus Bodies “lead the class” for safety, com- 
fort and durability. For onwly Oneida features the exclusive 
“Cradle of Steel from Wheel to Wheel” frame that assures greater 
protection against body failure due to impact, stress or strain. 
Oneida’s thoughtful provision for complete passenger safety 
and comfort is further distinguished by countless features— 
ranging from soft rubber protective edges on the extra-wide 
entrance door to built-in guards in the seat handholds. 





























Available in capacities up to 72 passengers, Oneida Safety 
School Bus Bodies are available to meet any particular school 
iors _ Best of = eae — id _— A Cradle of Steel 
and engineered to fit every leading make of bus chassis. Their 
record of dependable service and long, trouble-free life pro- from Wheel to Wheel 
vides School Boards the reason why Oneida is the best buy . . . The extra-rugged, all-steel construction of an 
the wisest investment for taxpayers’ dollars and the safest Oneida Safety School Bus Body—featuring sturdy, 
transportation for priceless passengers. You can’t compromise heavy-gauge steel side pillars and roof bows, inter- 
with safety. Dollars saved won’t save lives! Mail the coupon locked by precision welding with 20 stout longi- 
today for complete information. tudinal members—forms “A Cradle of Steel from 
Wheel to Wheel” which provides maximum pro- 
SAE Ret tection against road shock and collision hazards. 
All body panels are double-riveted to this steel 
frame for double strength. 











i School Bus Sales Division, 

| Oneida Products Corporation, C fota, N. Y. 

| Please send me the complete Oneida Safety School Bus 
| 

| 

| 

| 

l 





Body story. 


Name__— 





PION acictcienciccssncecciinse 
City. 











ONEIDA PRODUCTS CORPORATION ‘o 
f CANASTOTA, NEW YORK 
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THE STAR has a translucent 
Plaskon reflector which com- 
som 4 shields the fluorescent 

. When the lamps are 

lit t the reflector and the ceil- 
ing above it are of approxi- 
mately equal brightness. This 
is a basic requirement of 
supplementar t ighting sys- 
tems for Co-oRDINATED 


Another 
CO-ORDINATED CLASSROOM 


with supplementary 
lighting provided by 
Wakefield fluorescent Stars 


te | . 
ee} a 


| 


fl 








Architects: George and Henry W. Fox, Cleveland, Ohio 


@ 


Only a luminous indirect fixture such as the Wake- 
field Star (or Commodore) will create three- 
dimensional seeing conditions by making the ceil- 
ing the primary light source, with the fixture itself 
and the side walls becoming a secondary source. 


@ Only a luminous indirect fixture such as the 

Wakefield Star, which has a minimum of opaque 

cross-section and a maximum of translucency, will 

For these reasons: rmit fullest transmission of upward beams of 
Saylight from directional glass block. 


When daylighting, supplementary lighting, 
equipment and color have been controlled in 
accordance with the principles of the Co- 
ORDINATED CLASSROOM, you have an ideal visual 
environment. The Wakefield fluorescent Star is 
the recognized and recommended type of lumi- 
nous indirect luminaire for the Co-orpINATED 
, CLASSROOM. 


Only a luminous indirect fixture such as the Wake- 


field fluorescent Star (or the Wakefield incandes- 
cent Commodore) will provide smoothly dis- 
tributed, well balanced light, free from glare and 
sharp brightness contrasts. 


For a copy of our 20-page booklet, “Supplementary 
Lighting for the COORDINATED CLASSROOM”, 

write to The F. W. Wakefield Brass Company, 
Vermilion, Ohio. 


CCakeficld Over-ALL Lighting 


BASIC pt CO-ORDINATED CLASSROOMS 
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with 
Westing house 


MICARTA 


the plastic top 
for schools 


umpotant— 


Only high pressure plastic 


laminates provide the maximum 
in wear and durability. Micarta 


is a high pressure \aminate. 


a surface 


for 


playtime 
activities 


tougher 
and 
cleaner 
serving 
surfaces 


pre-fab 
panels 
you 
install 


Your scarred and battered 

desk tops can be converted 

into perfect work and 

study surfaces that will 

pepe reas 

many ust have 
raced wih 


pelle The tops need only 
be out a few days. 


No surfacing can be more 
ideal for kinde and 


beatin “playful children 
‘can deliver. 


For use in home econom- 
ics or domestic science 
rooms, Micarta is the ideal 
material. Micarta counters 
won't be dented, chipped 
or cracked by banging pots 
and falling trays, and will 
never rot or buckle. Good, 
too, for sink or lavatory 
use. 


STAINPROOF. Nothing 
used in food preparation 
will stain or discolor Mi- 
carta’s beautiful colors. 
Mess wipes off instantly. 


For all applications sug- 

above — and for 
many others—your school 
carpenter can install the 
new %” Micarta bonded- 
to-plywood panels himself, 
at his convenience. These 
panels can be sawed, 
drilled, planed and trim- 
med with inexpensive tools. 
Askyour lumber merchant. 


Give Micarta your own 


literature. 


( r | : S. end Yor test omg met ebteauon, fr 


Manufactured by 
WESTINGHOUSE and sold in 
decorative grades only by 
UNITED STATES PLYWOOD CORPORATION 


U.S.-MENGEL PLYWOODS, INC. 
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UNITED STATES PLYWOOD CORPORATION 
55 West 44th Street, New York 18, N.Y. 


Please send Micarta Folder and Test Sample 
NAME_____ 

COMPANY 

ADDRESS ____ 


city 
N.S. 10-51 


13 





mpact 6 ficient 
Kitchen 


Modern Henry Mingay Elemen- 
tary School, Bu California. 


Heavy-duty Gas-fired ranges 
make foods hot and tasty for 
over 300 hungry eee 

each day. 


QUESTION: 
What are the cooking requirements at the Henry 
Mingay School? 

ANSWER: ; 

Over 300 students a day eat here, in a 40-minute 
lunch period. This calls for organization in 
the cafeteria line, and makes top efficiency in 
the kitchen absolutely necessary. 

QUESTION: 

Doesn't it require a lot of cooking equipment 
to turn out hot food for 300 hungry youngsters 
in such a short time? 

ANSWER: 

No indeed. The school kitchen uses 2 simple, 
dependable Gas-fired ranges. The children love 
the specialties, Mexicali Pies and Hamburgers, 
which are served piping hot, as needed, be- 
cause Gas cooking allows complete temper- 
ature control—cooking heat when you want 
it, at the temperature you need. 


QUESTION: 
Are there any other advantages to Gas Cooking? 
ANSWER: 
Well, it’s fast and efficient—a compact kitchen 
with a large cooking volume capacity can 
built around Modern Gas Equipment. Gas is 
such a clean fuel, too. And on top of that, 
Gas is economical to use. 
QUESTION: 
Why is Gas economical? 
ANSWER: 
Because it costs /ess to buy Modern Gas Equip- 
ment and /ess to cook with Gas than it does to 
use other cooking methods. 
QUESTION: 
In other words, Gas gives completely dependable 
cooking service, and saves money too? 
ANSWER: 
Absolutely. Modern Gas Equipment will do 
the same thing in your School Kitchen too. 
You can get the facts from your Gas Company 
Representative—so.call him up today. 


AMERICAN GAS ASSOCIATION 


420 LEXINGTON AVE., NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


Ly The novel Drop-bitchen—with floor 
ren 


6” lower than that used by ch: 

—makes servii i 

children’s 
servers 


easier raising 
level to that of the 
Vebind the counter. 
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@ WE wish all school executives throughout America could 
read our mail from satisfied school customers. They would 
be amazed at how many times the Manley representatives 
are thanked for pointing out the profit possibilities that 
exist for schools in a popcorn program. 

Typical of these letters is one from Mr. Elmon H. Brown, 
principal of the Lincoln High School, Huntsville, Alabama. 


“Our popcorn sales have reached $14 for one day and 
have averaged over $9 per day since it (Manley Popcorn 
Machine) was installed... You told me we should sell 
approximately $7.50 per day. I believe we will top your 
estimate... by 50 to 75%. We can see how the revenue 
from our popcorn machine is going to mean a great deal 
to our school. Thanks again for getting us started with 
Manley popcorn...” 


Besides the extra-budget items, such as band instruments, 
uniforms, book and library equipment, etc., that, popcorn 
profits provide for schools, popcorn is a really nutritious 
food. It’s good for the teeth and builds bone and muscle. It 
need not interfere with your regular lunch programs. For 

authoritative information on what a popcorn pro- 
gram can do for your school fill out coupon below. 


FILL OUT COUPON FOR FREE BOOKLET 
ON THE FOOD VALUES OF POPCORN 








b 
* 





I Manley, Inc., Dept. NS 10-51 


tw Q- , 
me x } fe vr, , | | 1920 Wyandotte St., Kansas City 8, Mo. 
2, SN iN ay © z>. 


afca (J Please have a Manley man call with more information 
on how to run a school popcorn program, 


C Please send your FREE booklet, “Popcorn is a Food”. 


. 


SALES AND SERVICE OFFICES IN 27 CITIES 
SEE YOUR TELEPHONE DIRECTORY 
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money well spent! 


Yes! The taxpayer gets emphatic proof 
that his money is invested wisely when 
he sits in an auditorium equipped with 
Kroehler Push-Back* chairs. 


Here is quality you can see as well as 


feel with comfort unsurpassed, conven- 
ience unequalled, making movement in 
and out of the row so effortless. 


When you install Kroehler Push-Back 
chairs you buy for years ahead. Here is 
rugged dependability proved by years of 
outstanding service at a remarkably low 
maintenance cost. 





GET THE FULL STORY .. . Let us show you how other schools have 
solved their seating problems with Kroehler Push-Back Seats. 
A post card or letter will bring you full details, with no obliga- 
tion, of course. 


*Fully protected by patents 
CALM 
KROEHLER 
THE WORLD'S FINEST AUDITORIUM SEAT 


New York 16, N. Y. 
One Park Avenue 


Los Angeles 7, Calif. 
2028 So. Vermont Ave. 


Chicago 11, lil. 
666 Lake Shore Drive 


16 


1—Here’s the normal, 
comfortable position 
of the Push-Back Audi- 
torium Seat. 


2—Seated persons 


not stand. A gen- 
tle movement of the 


. body slides the seat 
back. 


al 


3—Relax, chair slides 

to normal, com- 
fortable position—no 
standing up, no incon- 
venience. 


AUDITORIUM SEATS 


Dallas, Texas 
2023 Jackson Street 
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developed by Johns-Manville 


@ Terraflex, a development of Johns-Manville research, 
Now you can have a more is entirely new and different. Its bright colors and 
‘ OE \ rugged characteristics are obtained by blending beautiful, 
beautiful lifetime floor! clear, vinyl resins with indestructible asbestos. 


Ideal for kitchens and Unlike other resilient floorings, J-M Terraflex is 
cafeterias. Greaseproof, unharmed by strong Soaps and caustic cleaning solutions 
—cannot “‘wash out.”” Requires no scrubbing, is not 
unharmed by strong soaps, harmed by spilled oils and greases, moisture or dampness. 
ty leon emieh-eud Does not crack, curl, become loose or brittle, or shrink 

easily kept spick-and-span. around edges. Does not become fuzzy or scratched, or 
lose its sheen from constant wear. Beautiful pastel colors 
keep their first-day newness for a lifetime. 


The square tile-like units come in a wide range of 
marbleized colors. See the J-M Approved Flooring 
Contractor in your area. He is listed in the classified 
phone book. Or write for our free brochure on Flooring. 
Johns-Manville, Box 158, New York 16, N. Y. 


“MANVILLE 





PRODUCTS Other J-M products include Acoustical Ceilings—Movable Walls—Corrugated Transite®—Suilt-Up Roofs—ttec. 








Youre lucky to have 
such @ quiet schoo! 





Kent lock! les 
our FIGRETONE* 
Acoustical Ceilings 


IMPORTANT! You can now get Fibretone 
Panels with flame-resistant finish. They meet 
requirements for slow-burning tests as per Federal Specification SSA-II8a ... 


‘THOUSANDS AND THOUSANDS of “noise traps” to help end 
harmful noise—that’s the secret of Johns-Manville Fibretone 
Ceilings for classrooms, corridors, and all noise centers. 


Each 12"-square unit of Fibretone contains hundreds of 
small cylindrical holes drilled in the sound-absorbing 
material. As sound waves strike the ceiling, they enter the 
holes where the sound energy is dissipated. 


In a classroom 23‘ x 35‘, for instance, you’d have 389,620 
of these ingenious noise traps, constantly functioning to 
trap and dissipate irritating, unnecessary noise. 


Fibretone is attractively pre-decorated, can be painted and 
repainted, and is designed to meet the most modest budget. 
Available with flame-resistant finish if desired. 


Other J-M Acoustical Ceilings include Transite*, made of 
asbestos; and Sanacoustic*, perforated metal panels backed 
up with a fireproof sound-absorbing material. For a prompt 
estimate, or free book on “Sound Control,” write 
Johns-Manville, Box 158, New York 16, N.Y. 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. 


Johns-Manville 


Pilretone Acoustion! Panels are J-M Acoustical Materials include Sanacoustic*, 


easily, quickly installed over a : 
new or existing construction. PRODUCTS Asbestos Transite*, and drilled Fibretone 


























Miss Jane H. Crow, Asisont Professor, Home & Institution 
se Management, University of Maryland, SAYS: 


"More and more homes are being 
equipped with freezers — so 
students now want and need instruc- 
tion in how to manage the use of a 
freezer to best serve their needs. 
Having a home freezer in our 
laboratory makes it possible for me 
to show the advantages of this 
appliance and how it makes meal 
preparation simpler, faster, easier." 





To serve your community best, your school must keep up with the times. 
It should have an Electric Home Freezer as part of the equipment in its 
home economics laboratory. 

The investment is moderate, and installation is simple. The freezer is 
easily installed anywhere to fit your laboratory plan, and may be plugged 
into any convenience outlet, the same as that used by an electric refrigerator. 

For further information about the Electric Home Freezer as it applies You can’t teach Home Freezing 





to your school, consult with your local electric service company or ap- 
pliance sales organization—or write to any of the manufacturers whose 


ve" PREE— Freeze of it’s ELECTRIC! 
FREE— Freezer Manual and Booklet Baba thwarts 


Mail coupon for FREE copies of “THE HOME FREEZER WAY TO BETTER FARM & HOME FREEZER SECTION 
HOME MANAGEMENT,” a manual for the teaching of home freezing, and National Electrical Manufacturers Association 
“HOW TO ENJOY BETTER MEALS WITH LESS WORK AT LOWER COST WITH 155 East 44th Street, Dept. NS-10 
AN ELECTRIC FARM & HOME FREEZER”—comprehensive and useful New York 17, N. Y. 
booklet on home freezer use. Will help you and teachers. (Please fill in) School has———Home Freezer(s) 
FARM & HOME FREEZER SECTION penn we aan Beara es 
Nationa! Electrical Manuf: A ati Your Name. . 
155 East 44th Street, New York 17, N. Y. Steske of Gakess 
ADMIRAL + BISHOP » COOLERATOR + CROSLEY « DEEPFREEZE - FRIGIDAIRE » GIBSON Sines ite 
GENERAL ELECTRIC + HOTPOINT + INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER + KELVINATOR City.. 
NORGE + PHILCO + SANITARY + SEEGER + STEINHORST + WESTINGHOUSE 


without a Freezer! 
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Will Your New School Have 
"Automatic Yawn Control”? 





That's /iterally what your school will have—if you 
make sure the classrooms are never stuffy and over- 
heated. When you do that, you banish the chief 
cause of drowsy, listless, inattentive classes. 
Fortunately, you can automatically maintain a 
“yawn-less”’ atmosphere—all day long— whatever the 
weather outside. Modern Honeywell controls can 
hold classroom temperatures within an amazingly 
close range! They can help you keep just the right 
amount of fresh air flowing in. And they can help 
you keep humidity at the most refreshing level. 
Why should you choose Honeywell controls? 
Because they have proved themselves more accurate. 


Because they’re simpler and need less service. Be- 
cause Honeywell has a nationwide organization 
completely versed in the application of automatic 
controls. 

You'll enjoy hearing the complete story of what 
Honeywell controls can do for the health and well 
being of your students. And we'll be glad to give you 
the facts and figures at your convenience. Just call 
your local Honeywell office. Or write Minneapolis- 
Honeywell, Dept. NS-10-173, Minneapolis 8, Minn. 


Honeywell 
Fit i Coutiol 
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Engineering Building, University of Rochester, New York Architect: Kaelber & Waasdorp Contractor: A. W. Hop Sons & Co. 


the University of Rochester, New York, selects 


Adlake Aluminum Windows 


The ADLAKE Windows in the University of ONLY ADLAKE WINDOWS 
Rochester’s handsome new Engineering Building 

combine efficiency with economy—for while they COMBINE WOVEN-PILE 
keep out wind, rain and cold, they also are paying 
for themselves by eliminating ali maintenance costs 
except routine washing! eeetUCIVE 


Only ADLAKE Windows have the combination 
of woven-pile weather stripping and patented 
serrated guides that gives a complete weather SERRATED 
seal. And ADLAKE Windows never warp, rot, 

rattle, stick or swell. Their easy operation, like requ fe) 3 
their good looks, is built in for life. 


WEATHER STRIPPING AND 


PATENTED 


Let us show you how ADLAKE Windows can bring Whe cenbaling GF aca Oe Gs ee 
unique advantages to any school building. Drop a ber sirgcoie i heray duced. gpencltetn rare Mier ye caesar Gta 
z guides in every ADLAKE Aluminum Windo' 
card to The Adams & Westlake Company ,1104 N. assures minimum air infiltration and complete weathertight- 
Michigan, Elkhart, Ind. No obligation, of course. _ness—with finger-tip control—for the life of the building! 


— lee vw Adams & Westlake company 


Established 1857 ELKHART, INDIANA New York, Chicago 
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Te TRAVELERS Insurance Company of 
Hartford, Conn., has long-term insurance 
against bunker oil heating problems. They use 
_ 4 Thermal Electric Standard System to remove 
bunker oil from unheated storage and transport 
it to the pump-type burners at a precisely 
controlled flow temperature. yx Fully 
automatic, all-electric operation eliminates 
remote pump-sets, multiple suction lines, and 
complicated recirculation equipment. This gives 
* Travelers extra dividends in the elimination 
of maintenance costs for bunker transport. 
We write insurance, too. We've guaranteed the 
Travelers installation, as we guarantee ail 
correctly installed Thermal Electric Standard 
Systems, to give 100% trouble-free performance! 





HOW IT WORKS 


The Thermal Electric Transform- 
ing Energizer passes safe 20-volt 
current through the pipes that 
carry the fuel, generating even 
: heat. The Thermostat and Control 


PAT. NO. 2,224,402 @ Panel automatically regulate the 
Thermal Electri So ae 
ing shutdown, fuel can be kept 


Fluid Systems, Inc., 1881 Dixwell Ave., New Haven, Conn. heated in the pipes without con- 
stant or cycle burner operation. 


Please send without obligation “The Common Sense of Heavy p oes a f- cagper 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
! sais eae SS List of hundreds of users, including melt out the pipes electrically. 
| 
| 
I 
| 
| 
| 
! 


ae Be 





Firm — 











Street 3 
City Se TN State z 


‘ 
Thermal Electric and Fluid Systems, Inc. are trade marks registered in U.S. Pat. Off, 
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How educators can aid learning 
by linking the liberal arts 


Install a Graphic Arts Laboratory in your 
school. Here the student actually links the lib- 
eral arts, applying them all. When he learns 
by doing, the lesson endures. For example: 

To create the printed page in word and pic- 
ture, he applies the whole range of liberal arts 
courses, particularly creative writing and art. 
To create the printed page mechanically, he 
utilizes mathematics and science. 


Teach Graphic Arts for liberal arts appre- 


ciation. Let ATF provide these facilities to fit 
your needs and budget . . . (1) expert engi- 
neering guidance in laying out any size shop, 
(2) the widest choice of processes, (3) stu- 
dent courses, (4) help in finding competent 
instructors. There’s no charge for these ATF 
services. Why not contact ATF now, for full 
details, at no obligation? AMERICAN TYPE 
FouNnpDERS, Department of Education, 200 
Elmora Avenue, Elizabeth B, New Jersey. 


Type faces shown are: Lydian Bold, Bodoni Book and Bodoni Bold ue 


- BETTER PRINTING FROM THE WIDEST LINE OF PROCESSES 
GRAVURE...LETTERPRESS ... OFFSET 
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FILMOSOUND 


proves its worth in Denison! 


When the Denison, Texas, Schools 
decided to purchase new projectors, 
selection was an easy matter. They 
looked at the record of the one they 
had used for 12 years—a Filmosound. 
Its fine performance and minimum 
maintenance plus the fact that it still 
is completely satisfactory caused 
them to choose Filmosound again. 


There is little debate these days about 
the value of movies as an educational aid. It is also 
agreed that nowhere is good, unobtrusive 
projection more essential than in the classroom. 

The Filmosound will answer all your require- 
ments... will give you trouble-free performance 
at low maintenance cost throughout its long 
lifetime. Its faithful sound reproduction and clear- 
as-life pictures capture and hold pupil interest. 
And Filmosound is wonderfully easy to operate 
...runs both sound and silent films. 

Ask your Bell & Howell Special Representative 
to show you the sound film, “The Show Must Go 
On.” It describes the features a projector should 
have for optimum performance in‘the classroom. 


Guaranteed for life. During life of the product, 
any defects in workmanship or materials will 
be remedied free (except transportation). 


Single-Case 
FILMOSOUND 


Precision-built for most hours 
of trouble-free projection time. 
Reverse. Still picture. Full, 
natural sound. Now equipped 
with new Super Proval lens for 
even sharper picture. Built-in 6- 
inch speaker operates within the 
case or removed from it. Larger, 
separate speakers available for 
single or multiple use as desired. 
With 6-inch speaker, $449.95. 


You buy for life when you buy Bell & Howell 


7155 McCormick Road, Chicago 45 
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TIME 
\ ATTENTION 


All-important science demonstrations los 
effectiveness when they fall behidd , hy 
must be rushed to completion—or—wh 
student attention starts to wander. 
That’s one important reason why so many experi- 
enced instructors prefer Hamilton Instructors’ Desks 
to all others. The solid, uncluttered working surface— 
efficient arrangement of sink, tap, gas cock and upright 
—work-sized storage spaces—and trim overall di- 
mensions all help to make demonstrations clear, fast and 
impressive. Yes, Hamilton equipment in your science 


rooms helps good instructors do a better job. 


L-2100 5-FOOT INSTRUCTORS’ DESK 

The L-2100 offers maximum utility in minimum floor 
space—overall dimensions, length 60’, width 30’, height 
37". Generous size pull-board; 4 drawers, 1 equipped with 
14-tumbler lock, 1 letter-file size. Duplex A.C. outlet, 

single gas cock, cold water pantry cock, lead drain fittings, 
upright rod with Greenlaw arm. Birch, finished Golden Brown. 





ee 
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The new South School, New Canaan, Connecticut, is already widely acclaimed as an ex- 
ample of how intelligent planning with modern equipment and materials can make a public 
school one of America’s best. This fine school was built under the guidance of Albert P. Mathers, 
Superintendent of Schools. It was designed by Sherwood, Mills & Smith, Stamford, consulting 
with O’Connor & Kilham, New York. The installation of modern tubular steel furniture was 
arranged through Gledhill Brothers, Boston, distributors for Heywood-Wakefield Company, 


One Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


HEYWOOD- 
WAKEFIELD 


| 
| 


School Furniture Division 
Menominee, Michigan 


Reflecting the best suggestions of teachers, janitors, 
parents, bus drivers and physicians, the appointments 
of South School reflect the finest features of today’s 
planning for the future. Note how readily the Heywood- 
Wakefield tubular steel desk and chair units can be 
arranged to meet each classroom’s specific needs. 


Table-Desk $ 1008 OF and Chair § 915 are used extensively 
throughout the seventeen classrooms of New Canaan’s new school. 
Note how the intelligently graded sizes permit proper selection for 
the individual pupil. These and other Heywood-Wakefield units are 
fully described in our illustrated catalogue. Write to: Heywood- 
Wakefield Company, School Furniture Division, Menominee, Mich 


Visit the Heywood- Wakefield display at Space 66, Royal York Hotel, Toronto, October 15 through 18 
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SAVE *100 SAVE *S5 


on the heavy-duty on the all-purpose 


NSON’S WAX  JOHNSON’S 
ER 16 


enance Machine 


No floor machine SUPER 12 isa cost- 
can match the cutting must for 
SUPER 16! medium floor areas! 


@Does every floor job! Polishes, sands, scrubs, wire @For every floor need! Polishes, sands, scrubs, steel 
brushes, grinds, steel wools, and shampoos rugs. wools, shampoos rugs. 
e@Cuts costs drastically! Saves hours and hours of @ Unmatched performance 
maintenance time and expense. Does floor work impossible machines! Especially designed for shops, offices, hotels, 
to do by hand, 


motels, etc.—to give maximum service at minimum cost, 

© Power to spare! Husky % -H.P. motor breezes through e@ Saves neediess maintenance expense! Fast- 

all floor jobs, working and easy to handle. Saves material — man-hours. 

@Rugged precision construction! Many exclusive @ Rugged precision construction! Many exclusive 
operating features. operating features. 


IMPORTANT! These machines are built tajmm-defense program standards! 


for medium - sized 


Choose from these top-quality products: 


©. Johnson's Super Cleaner Emere! © Johnson's Green Label No-Buff 
Revolutionary new cleaner! Light- Low-cost, yet durable, high-gloss 
“ing-fast action! No scrubbing! floor finish. 
° fase pon’s Shur-tred—Slip-retardant © Johnson's Traffic Wax 
Makes floors extra safe. Has all High-luster, heavy-duty buffing 
the shine and wear qualities of the wax. 
finest no-buff ae Johnson's Floor Cleaner Concentrate 
© Johnson's Brown - 4 
Highly water-resistant, tough, bril- © Jehason’s Traffic -Cote Floor Sealer 
liant floor finish. @ Johnson's Gym Finish 


ptive brochure on these electric floor 
6 


Racine, Wisconsie oz 
scri 
ms —— SUPER 1 oO SUPER 12 


(I) Please have representative call aes 
Name ———— 


acai 
RR DO aren eee IES 
enol 


Address 
City_—_——— 
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In construction products CECO ENGINEER ING 
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Mraybe you kiaven’t worried about where you 
get steel windows, steel joists, steelforms and 
reinforcing steel, but in the uncertain times 
ahead, it’s important that you take a critical look 
at the source of your supply. If you have used 
Ceco products, you know from both past and 
present experience that you have a supplier you 
can count on. If you have not used Ceco prod- 
ucts, it will pay you ... not only for today, but 
for tomorrow . . . to examine Ceco service. 
First, look at the record: Ceco has a 39 year 
history of leadership and experience. Next, look 
at Ceco’s production policy: In all Ceco prod- 


me} en Chicago yw Offices 
""* ‘ge and Moin Plant — one of 
“many distributing points 
serving the nation. 
ucts it’s engineering excellence that makes the 
big difference. Creative imagination . . . pains- 
taking research .. . careful, constant testing of 
results ... all of these things work together to 
insure future deliveries of the same high qual- 
ity as those being made today. 


SPECIFY CECO FOR ON-TIME DELIVERY 


Look at the distributing policy that assures delivery of avail- 
able Ceco products when and as you need them. Look at the 
15 Ceco warehouses and hundreds of dealer and distributor 
stocks that make possible this on-time service. When you buy 
Ceco, you buy dependability. 


CECO STEEL PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
General Offices: 5601 West 26th Street, Chicago 50, Illinois 


Offices, warehouses and fabricating plants in principal cities 


Stee! Windows and Doors ® Steel Joists and Roof Deck 
ing Steel © Metal Frame Screens 
Aluminum Storm Windows * Combination Windows 
and Doors * Metal Lath * Roofing Products 


Ctealf. © Reinf 





makes the big ditterente 
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An Economical and Practical Answer to an Old 


and Costly Problem in School Upkeep . . . 


CAFETERIA TABLES 


% 
i 
‘ 
i 
i 
; 
; 
s 
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Use G-E Textolite* Plastics Surfacing on 
desks and all work surfaces 


Cut Down on Costly Repairs Restore desk tops and other work surfaces with rugged G-E Texto- 
Now ... Insure More Years of lite. Reclaim many years of economical use from school furniture by 
Maintenance-Free Service resurfacing damaged tops with this scuff and mar-proof material. 
Immune to inks, — acids, fruit G-E Textolite plastics surfacing is made by the General Electric 
ere eee ae” i Company and distributed nationally by Roddiscraft warehouses. It 

Stain-free — easily cleaned with a a: ‘ - high 2 : : 
damp cloth is produced in a wide variety of colors, patterns and wood grains 
5 to suit a range of needs in school rooms, laboratories, cafeterias. 


Glare-free — f — scuff : 
coe pe imaay aur — G-E Textolite on all school work surfaces will insure years of 


Moisture-proof, nonporous surface. : 
No polishing necessary. life to old ones. 
Available in a wide range of beau- Investigate — call in a Roddiscraft representative from any of 


tiful patterns and colors, including the warehouses listed below, or write for complete information. 
wood grains. “Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


maintenance-free service in new installations, add years of useful 





nNaTionwioe Ruddisrraft warewouse Service 


Cambridge 39, Mass. © Charlotte 6, N. C. ® Chicago 32, iil. 
1] t t: c Cincinnati 2, Ohio © Detroit 14, Mich. © Kansas City 3, Kan. 
los Angeles 58, Calif. © Louisville 10, Ky. © Marshfield, Wis. 


RODDIS PLYWOOD CORPORATION Milwaukee 8, Wis. © New York 55, N. Y. © Port Newark 5, N. J. 
Marshfield, Wisconsin Philadelphia 34, Pa. © St. Lovis 16, Mo. © San Francisco 24, Cal. 
New Hyde Park, L. |., N. Y. 
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SCORE HAG in school ligh 


with PITTSBURGH PERMAFLECTOR LIGHTING EQUIPMENT 





@WILKES COLLEGE GYMNASIUM 
Wilkes-Barre, Pennsy 
Architects: Lacey, Atherton and Davis 


Wilkes College gets the most from light by fitting it to the specific 
needs of each application. In the gymnasium for instance, metal 
enclosed, silvered-mirror Permaflectors safely and efficiently 
maintain a 45 footcandle level of illumination. Such “custom 
lighting” with standard units is easy with Pittsburgh Permaflector 
Equipment. You can use fluorescent or incandescent units, or 
combine both, to illuminate efficiently classrooms, shops, 

physical education areas, offices, auditoriums, corridors, etc. 


To help evaluate the equipment best suited to your need— 
write for the useful booklet “Planned Lighting for Modern Schools”. In the Wilkes College gym,1-1005-LG 


PITTSBURGH REFLECTOR COMPANY 


tive metal housings, 

wire guards. Other tom Pastions 
419 OLIVER BUILDING PITTSBURGH 22, PENNSYLVANIA 
Permafiector Lighting Engineers in All Principal Cities 


recessed applications. 
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To many a first-year school athlete, much of the thrill 
of “making the team” is his assignment to personal 
space in the team locker room. His private Berger 
Steel Locker is real evidence that he “belongs”. It’s 
part of his introduction to the comradeship and good- 
fellowship that typify American competitive sports. 
Berger Steel Lockers are strong and rugged . . . built 
to stand up under the wear and tear of generations of 
exuberant athletes. By providing safe, convenient and 
well-ventilated storage, they help uniforms and equip- 
ment serve through several seasons ... protect them 
against loss and unauthorized use. 

Athletic and recreation locker facilities are but one 
application for Berger Steel School Equipment. Berger 
serves the educational world completely—from grades 
to graduate schools—in classrooms, corridors, labo- 
ratories, shops and offices. 

Need helpful advice in new school planning or re- 
modeling? The benefit of Berger’s vast experience in 
school work is yours for the asking. 
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Se eee 


154 freostentin single tier Berger Steel 
Lockers are insta led te the boys’ Males and 
dressing rooms at Euclid Senior High School, 
Euclid, Obio, Harry A Fulton, Architect. 


Manufacturing Division 


REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION ° CANTON 5, OHIO 


SOC HTHH EH CHHHHHESESHEHEHHEHEH HEHEHE, 
a 


A COMPLETE STEEL EQUIPMENT 
SERVICE FOR THE SCHOOLS OF AMERICA Seets 6 Ween ote cont 
and F 


Office Equi i . 
gee sae STEEL SCHOOL 
— ee Cabinets for 7 ies © Dispensaries EQUIPMENT 
Shop Equipment « Shelving « Book Shelf Units 


SOP eee eeeeeeeeeeeeeseseseseosere® 
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THESE SIMPSON ACOUSTICAL CONTRACTORS 
OFFER YOU A COMPLETE ACOUSTICAL SERVICE 
Stokes interiors, Inc., Mobile 


NEBRASKA 
Kelley Asbestos Products Co., 
ARIZONA Omaha 


M. H. Baldwin, Tucson NEW YORK 
CALIFORNIA Robert J. Harder, ng eey to 
Cee aes ete eee ere 1 New York 


NORTH CAR 
Hal E. Niehoff & Associates and Bost Buil 
pay Ming Eavipment Co, tay 


OKLAHOMA 
Harold C. Parker & Co., Inc., 


Kelley Asbestos Products Co., Tulsa 
Construction Speciaities Co, Denver OHIO if 
CONNECTICUT 
W. T. Roberts Construction Co., 


Hartford 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Kane Acoustical Co., Washington 
GEORGIA 
Dumas and Searl, Inc., Atlanta 
HLUNOIS 


General Acoustics Co., Chicago 
Melvin R. Murdy, Moline 


INDIANA 
The Baldus Co., inc., Fort Wayne 
1OWA 
Kelley Asbestos Products Co, kman Co, Inc., 
Des Moines 


TEXAS 
Blue Diamond Cones Se Dollas 
Otis oe Sou Co., Ltd., Houston 
Builder's Service Co., Fort Worth 


TENNESSEE 
D. E. Madden Co., Inc., Memphis 


KANSAS 
Kelley Asbestos Products Co., 
Wichita 


KENTUCKY UTAH 
Atlas Plaster & Supply Co., Utah Pioneer Corporation, 
Louisville Salt Lake City 
t VIRGINIA 
Manson-Smith Co., inc., Richmond 


WASHINGTON 
Elliott Bay Lumber Co., Seattle 


OUISIANA 
Pioneer Contract & Supply Co. 
Baton e 


WISCONSIN 
Building Service, inc., Milwaukee 


CANADA 
Albion Lumber & Millwork Co., Lid., 
Vancouver, B. C. 
Hancock Lumber Limited, 
Edmonton, Alberta 


Kelley Asbestos Products Co., 
Konsas 
Hamilton Company, Inc., St. Lovis 


on 


QUALITY 9 SINCE 1895 


ACOUSTICAL PRODUETS 


For Better Sound Conditioning 
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CONTROL 
SOUND 


... For Better Grades 
and Happier Teachers 


WHETHER it’s a university library, as pictured above, 
or a kindergarten classroom, Simpson Acoustical 
Tile is the ideal material to control sound in school 
buildings. Architects and school officials are wisely 
specifying this material because of its many proven 
advantages, and they are having Simpson Acoustical 
Tile installed in both new and older school buildings. 
Simpson—and only Simpson Acoustical Tile has 
all of these big features: Washable Finish (for eco- 
nomical upkeep), Highest Sound Absorption (for 
better grades, happier teachers), Hollokore Drilled 
Perforations (for crisp beauty and greater efficiency) 
Finished Bevels (for a beautiful finished appearance 
Thermal Insulation (for better heat control). 





SIMPSON LOGGING COMPANY 














WEBSTER ELECTRIC Froguam anil 


are complete units meeting all requirements. 


FACTORY ASSEMBLED...PRE-TESTED...READY TO USE 


this two-channel 
console includes... 


This WEBSTER ELECTRIC equipment makes 
two way communication possible with every room 
in the school, individually or collectively ... an- 
nouncements, short talks and radio or educational 
programs can be piped direct when they are of 


special interest. 


Here is another aid to modern education, opening 
new possibilities for improved teaching methods. 
Two channels are provided for program distribu- 
tion, plus a separate channel for intercommunica- 


tion. The program distribution offers AM-FM radio 


WEBSTER 


RACINE @ 


Intercommunication ... Radio Reception... 
Phonograph and Program Distribution 


reception and phonograph recording on one with 
general announcements and sound reinforcement, 
plus the use of phonograph reproducer on the other, 
if desired. Both program channels are equipped 
to operate with a WEBSTER ELECTRIC “Eko- 


tape” tape recorder. 


Talk to the nearest WEBSTER ELECTRIC dealer 
about the experience of other schools and learn all 


the details of this modern school equipment. 


Webster Electric Company, Racine, Wisconsin. 
Established 1909, 


ELECTRIC 


WISCONSIN 


“Where Quality is a Responsibility and Fair Dealing an Obligation” 
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NORTH...SOUTH...EAST...WEST...EDUCATORS COMMEND 


American Universal “Ten-Twenty” Desk 


Exclusive 3-position top, and 


fore-and-aft seat adjustment 


RESULTS throughout the nation prove 
that the new American Universal ‘Ten- 
Twenty” Desk (No. 436) is indeed the 
key to coordinated classroom environment 
—a phrase increasingly used to denote 
all that is most favorable to the visual 
and postural well-being of the school 
child. Teachers and school authorities 
credit this new desk with a notable con- 
tribution to better vision, better health 
—and consequent higher grades. 

Only the ‘“Ten-Twenty” has a desk 
top easily, silently adjustable to three 
approved positions—plus automatic fore- 
and-aft seat adjustment that facilitates 
focal adjustment to all tasks. Seat 
swivels 45° either way, reducing body 
torque induced by right or left hand and 
eye preferences, also providing easy in- 
gress and egress; natural-wood finish has 
30% to 55% light reflectance; sanitary 


one-piece steel book box. 


FOE Ee cat a RAR 


Desk-top at 20° slope for reading, writing, drawing. 


r~nw=ittbanapranacemeany 
| EDUCATION MOLDS 
| Oum FurURE 


') t) WORLD'S LEADER IN PUBLIC SEATING 
( Y FREE BOOKLETS: 


hex Ss , “The Co-ordinated Classroom,” ny Y 7 
J ia \ and “The Case for the THOMCULE : 


‘Ten-Twenty’ ”’—two 
authoritative works on the Grand Rapids 2, Mich. Branch Offices and Distributors in Principal Cities 


— ce Manutocturers of School, Auditorium, Theatre, 
pps Church, Transportation, Stadium Seating, ond Folding Choirs, 








“Here’s what you'll see 


at the Convention!” 








Looking Forward 


Western Points of View 
ve convictions were mentioned frequently by 
school administrators on the West Coast with whom 
we visited this summer. Most emphatic were criticisms of 
the ineffective use of large kindergarten rooms. Another 
reaction was outspoken disgust with the waste of school 
funds caused by obsolete building codes. A third widely 
shared opinion was a frank and sometimes sharply worded 
criticism of the jabberwocky of the curriculum expert. 

The administrators did not quarrel with the ideal of a 
large classroom for a kindergarten activity program. They 
simply were being honest with themselves and with the 
public in saying that the idea hasn’t worked out as the 
dreamers planned it. Such a large investment in classroom 
area, plus the shortage of competent kindergarten teachers, 
puts them under pressure to assign large enrollments to 
these rooms. They admit that the kindergarten teacher is 
being assigned from 30 to 50 children for one class, and 
this kind of teacher-pupil relationship for the kindergarten 
age just doesn’t make sense. 

There is another justified complaint, too, from teachers 
of the primary grades. Why, they reason, should the kin- 
dergarten room be twice the size of the classroom for first 
graders? Six-year-olds need just as much space for group 
activity. It would make more sense, they argue, if this 
business of large-size classrooms could be equalized in 
terms of available building funds, so that classroom size 
is increased somewhat for all of the early elementary grades. 

On the subject of building codes, the testimony of busi- 
ness managers and school architects is sufficient to indict 
numerous city and state authorities as squanderers of public 
funds. Especially is this true in the enforcement of obsolete 
regulations that greatly increase the cost of rehabilitating 
old buildings. Laws pertaining to wiring, plumbing, and 
the use of so-called fire resistant materials unnecessarily 
handicap the renovating of an old building or the construc- 
tion of additions to it. In several cases, the codes actually 
prevent the use of new and better materials or the construc- 
tion of a building under more economical methods. 

In their observations about curriculum experts, the su- 
perintendents were discreet and diplomatic. They expressed 
the hope that those who give virtually all of their thought 
and attention to curriculum improvement would give a little 
more consideration to the practical side of some of their pro- 
posals. A few who were more outspoken seemed to think that 
some curriculum specialists are not fully aware of the extent 
to which they engage in a jabberwocky peculiar to their 
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own group, nor do they sense the fact that they are becom- 
ing a mutual self-admiration society. Both tendencies can 
be checked, said one western superintendent, if these experts 
will spend more time with classroom teachers, showing 
them how curriculum improvements can be put into prac- 
tice. They'll accomplish more, too, if they'll give a little 
more attention to the simple but practical problems of 
funds, personnel and public relations; if they look at some 
of these things from the administrator's point of view. 


Women in Administration 
T? WAS 25 years ago that the late William McAndrew 
(then superintendent of Chicago's public schools) re- 
marked, “Women, God bless them; they belong anywhere 
but on the school board.” His antipathy toward women in 
school administration, whether on school boards or in posi- 
tions of executive authority, was typical of the time. 
Speakers and writers could win general acclaim for such 
bromides as: “Woman's place is in the home, and the 
teacher's place is in the classroom.” 

During the intervening 25 years, women have gained 
public respect for service on school boards but have made 
little progress in reaching top positions in school adminis- 
tration. A recent survey by the National Council of Ad- 
ministrative Women in Education shows that in 1925 eight 
of the state superintendents were women. Twenty-six years 
later, five are women. In 1939, 46 city superintendents were 
women; today there are eight women superintendents in 
cities over 2500 in population and only one in the 360 
cities over 30,000 in population. Only 7.9 per cent of senior 
high school principals and 9.5 per cent of the junior high 
school principals are women. Women are in the majority 
in the elementary school principalship, with a percentage of 
56.1, and are almost on an equal footing with men as super- 
visors and directors—the percentage of women being 47.8. 

Typical objections to women in school administration are 
expressed in such phrases as, “Education is big business, 
and business is a man’s world.” Or, “Women prefer to 
work for men administrators. They won't take orders from 
other women.” 

Some of this rationalization is strangely similar to the 
old arguments against the franchise for women and par- 
ticularly against permitting women to hold political office. 
School administration may be a rugged life, but it’s not 
too rugged for such outstanding superintendents as Mrs. 
Pearl Wanamaker, Washington's chief state school officer, 
and Miss Ira Jarrell, who is superintendent at Atlanta, Ga. 








The National Council of Administrative Women offers 
some sensible suggestions to school districts and to women 
who would like employment in school, administration. It 
recommends that superintendents find out why relatively 
few women are appointed to administrative positions in 
their own school system (if such is the case) and that they 
make an objective study of personal qualities that charac- 
terize successful individuals in administration. Such study 
should be followed by the adoption of official policies for 
promotion. The N.C.A.W.E. advises women to increase 
their professional preparation for administrative responsi- 
bility in their chosen field of interest and to assume more 
responsibility in organizations for school administrators. 

While scientists and engineers are telling us that in 
another 50 to 75 years there will be trips to the moon, 
cures for cancer, and a complete meal in a capsule, we'll 
take a look in the crystal ball and predict that within the 
next 25 years women will rightfully achieve greater num- 
bers and more influence in school administration. 


Familiar Names, Familiar Facts 


— of McCall’s magazine for September will learn 
some interesting facts about three personalities whose 
activities have been described in earlier articles in The 
NATION’s SCHOOLS. In the article, “Who's Trying to Ruin 
Our Schools,” Arthur D. Morse provides a face-to-face 
introduction to Allen A. Zoll and Mrs. Lucille Cardin Crain. 
He also comments concerning the prejudices of Amos A. 
Fries. Ten months ago (Janary 1951 issue) The NATION’S 
SCHOOLS included these three individuals among the leaders 
of front organizations sowing distrust of public education. 
“Anti-public school elements have, almost without ex- 
ception, been aligned with an organization that is impos- 
ingly and misleadingly called the National Council for 
American Education,” states the article in McCall's. The 
author describes his visit to the one-room 10th floor office 
of Mr. Zoll, the council's executive vice president. 

Usually the administrative head of an educational or- 
ganization is pleased to tell the public about its aims and 
achievements. He would welcome an interview by a maga- 
zine as widely distributed and highly respected as McCall's. 
But Mr. Zoll refused to be seen, until the reporter pretended 
to be in sympathy with the “cause.” Later, when Mr. Zoll 
sensed that his interviewer was not overly enthusiastic, he 
warned: “This will be the first interview I've granted since 
I've been in this thing. If you smear me, I'll cut your 
throat.” Parenthetically, Mr. Morse writes: “This is not, 
of course, the kind of remark that one often hears in edu- 
cational circles.” 

The article shows the similarity of methods and ma- 
terials used by Mr. Zoll, Mrs. Crain and Maj. Gen. Fries. 
“Though the nature of the attack on the schools varies 
somewhat from place to place,” writes Morse, “the general 
pattern is identical. The attackers use the same technics, 
the same literature, and the same sweeping charges. They 
accuse teachers and textbooks of being subversive; they 
link modern educational practices with communism, and 
they attempt to stampede parents into believing that our 
public schools are the breeding grounds of totalitarianism.” 
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When asked what he believed the proper aims of educa- 
tion should be, Zoll responded, “That's a good question.” 
When asked, “What's right with the schools?” he did not 
answer. 

Taxpayers who oppose funds for schoolhouse construc- 
tion probably will be quoting another of Zoll’s answers: 
“That's a lot of fuddydud, about new buildings, when the 
old ones are just as good. The factor of age has nothing 
to do with the efficacy of school buildings.” 

Mr. Zoll also declared that he has “formed a pro-Amer- 
ican underground of teachers.” Why, one might ask, would 
such a movement have to go underground if it’s truly pro- 
American? 

About Mrs. Crain, editor of the Educational Reviewer, 
Mr. Morse writes: “What she is in favor of is a mystery.” 
Like Mr. Zoll, she had no direct answer as to what she 
thought the purposes of education should be. 

Concerning 78 year old Maj. Gen. Fries, the article 
states: “The general stands four-square against nurseries 
and kindergartens, health, weliare and recreational activ- 
ities, services for handicapped pupils and vocational guid- 
ance, among other things.” 

Mr. Morse concludes that these individuals by them- 
selves would be ineffective. “What enables them to carry 
on their programs,” he says, “is the support of well-meaning 
but misinformed people in communities across the coun- 
try, who are frequently prompted to join a local, innocent- 
sounding school group because its main interest seems to 
be controlling school taxes or carrying out some other aim 
that appeals to the pocketbook or the emotions.” 


Sore Thumbs 


To MANY new schoolhouses are “community monu- 

ments” instead of “economical and functional buildings.” 
The words are those of Darell Boyd Harmon, consulting 
educationist of Austin, Tex. He was addressing Stanford 
University’s institute on classroom planning. 

“The money being put into artificial chimneys, balconies 
and towers to achieve a pseudo-esthetic appearance could 
be better spent for additional classrooms,” he said. “Ten, 
20 and 50 years from now, curriculums in the schoolroom 
will have changed and kept pace with conditions, but the 
schoolhouses now being built will keep affecting the well- 
being of our children for many generations.” 

In the same day’s mail that brought the release from 
Palo Alto was an industrial house organ featuring several 
pictures of new schools. Among the photographs was the 
facade of a new elementary school in the Midwest. Weigh- 
ing heavily on the simple contour of the one-story structure 
was a tall tower and belfry, sticking up from the flat roof 
like a huge sore thumb. We can imagine no useful purpose 
for this awkward superstructure, except perhaps to remind 
grandfathers of the days when the school bell summoned 
them to book learning. The thousands of dollars spent for 
this alleged ornamentation might have been invested more 
wisely in services and supplies that benefit the child. 


A he Lotter 
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Ts present policy of our country 
is to build up our military strength 
in the hope that demonstrated deter- 
mination to resist aggression will cause 
possible aggressors to think twice. As 
part of this policy, we have taken 
reluctantly a step unprecedented in our 
history. We have passed the Universal 
Military Training and Service Bill. 

It is not so much a question of 
whether the present policy will make 
a difference in our system of educa- 
tion. It is rather g question of the 
implications of this policy for educa- 
tion. To these the education profession 
should turn. The members of this 
profession, once they have clarified 
their own ideas, are in a position to 
provide some of the leadership that 
will be required in the future. Think- 
ing about this situation should help 
us clarify our ideas and enable us to 
provide leadership at both the national 
and the local level in the shaping of 
the trying years ahead. 


EXPANDING ARMED FORCES 


The provisions of the Universal 
Military Training and Service Law 
prescribe a period of duty in the armed 
forces for almost all males after they 
reach the age of 1814. This period of 
duty will make certain demands on 
youth and hence create certain needs. 
Some people will advocate that the 
high schools devote some attention to 
these needs; others will advocate that 
meeting these needs be largely, if not 
solely, the responsibility of the armed 
forces. The best resolution of this issue 
will come as educators, members of the 
armed forces, and laymen sit down 
together to formulate a policy that 
will coordinate the educational efforts 
of the schools and of the armed forces. 
Perhaps the forthcoming policy will 
be that schools will continue to pro- 
vide a sound, meaningful general edu- 
cation. Whatever preparation beyond 
this is needed by an individual in the 
armed forces because of the particular 
job to which he is assigned will be 
provided by the armed forces. 

One of the provisions of the U.M.T. 
law is the lowering of the physical and 
mental requirements for induction 
into the armed forces. This was done 
in part to make the training as truly 
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universal as possible. Even before the 
bill was passed, the army was operat- 
ing schools for men received under 
Selective Service who had not com- 
pleted the fifth grade. Now that the 
standards have been lowered, it is a 
certainty that the army will receive a 
large number of men who are so edu- 
cationally deficient that they must be 
given what amounts to an elementary 
education before they can be given 
much in the way of specialized train- 
ing. The cost of this education will be 
borne by the taxpayers of all the 48 
states. 

Now that we have a U.M.T. law, 
federal aid to education is a reality, 
at least for one group of our people. 
The army will spend the money rather 
than the individual states, but it re- 


of Illinois 


mains to be proved that per pupil costs 
for this “elementary” education will 
be less than they would be in the 
public schools. The army, an agency 
of the federal government, will dictate 
what will be taught in the schools 
under its jurisdiction and how it will 
be taught. 

Those who refused to pay for the 
education of children in other states 
will, whether they know it or not, do 
precisely that. They will pay, in addi- 
tion to what they presently are pay- 
ing for education, for the education of 
men (the babies of 18 years ago) 
who went to schools in states which, 
though willing, were too poor to main- 
tain a satisfactory educational pro- 
gram; of men who, because of the 
color of their skin, were forced to 
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accept an education for which such a 
pitifully meager amount of money was 
spent that they emerged deficient even 
in the three R's, and of men who were 
allowed to drop out of school because 
they differed from the majority in 
socio-economic status, mental ability, 
interest, or color of their skin, and no 
teacher cared about them enough to 
try to adjust the school’s program to 
their differences. 

In short, it remains to be proved 
that, were the federal government to 
equalize educational opportunity in 
the various states, we would be worse 
off than we are now when an agency, 
the army, is forced unwillingly to 
duplicate the function of the school at 
additional expense and probably with 
less effectiveness. Some of these things 
need to be pointed out to those who 
oppose federal aid to education. 


A GARRISON STATE 


It seems to be the assumption of 
national leaders, the armed forces, and 
the general public that we will live in 
a garrison state for a period that may 
easily last 25 years. This is assuming 
that World War III does not inter- 
vene. Some of the clearest implications 
of this assumption concern the teach- 
ers and students in our schools. Facing 
the elementary schools right now and 
the high schools in the near future is 
the 1941-45 crop of war babies. They 
and the 10,500,000 more children 
who will be born between now and 
1960, as predicted by the Census Bu- 
reau, will require 750,000 new teach- 
ers. This is not counting replacements 
for those teachers recalled to active 
duty or drafted. 

Somehow, educators must make both 
the public and the armed forces aware 
that the failure to provide competent 
teachers will undermine our ability to 
remain strong over the long haul. We 
might be able to withstand, as we did 
in the last war, a short period during 
which our schools are staffed with less 
competent teachers. But can we with- 
stand a period of 25 years during 
which a similar situation exists with- 
out seriously impairing the develop- 
ment of our human resources? Were 
we to do this surely there would be a 
day of reckoning, just as there is a day 
of reckoning for the farmer who 
makes no provision for holding on to 
his topsoil. There is no alternative. 
We must continue to produce com- 
petent teachers and retain them in the 
schools. They are one of our hopes 
for the future whether it holds the 
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peace we hope for or the war we shall 
, have to win. 

A comparable situation exists as far 
as students are concerned. We: might 
be able to withstand a short period of 
wasting intellectual abilities the way 
we did in the last war. But over a 
25 year period we cannot afford to be 
so extravagant. In the last war coun- 
tries like England, Germany and Rus- 
sia were hard pressed for manpower. 
Nevertheless they found it possible to 
select persons of high mental ability 
and develop their abilities by means 
of special education. It will be in the 
interest of national defense and not in- 
consistent with democratic principles 

_to send students with special abilities 
to college (and to graduate and pro- 
fessional schools if they can profit from 
such education) at public expense. 
This.could be part of their tour of 
duty with the armed forces. 

There is--another angle to a period 
of living in a garrison state. A full- 
scale shooting war crystallizes opinion, 
provides powerful motivation, and 
defines more clearly what needs to be 
done militarily, industrially and edu- 
cationally. But before such a war the 
uncertainty and indefiniteness of a pro- 
longed emergency make motivation 
and the sustaining of morale serious 
problems. Schools (teachers and stu- 
dents) will reflect this weakened moti- 
vation and lowered morale. 

To offset this, school administrators 
and influential members of the pro- 
fession will have to find ways to 
strengthen the motivation of teachers 
and students and to sustain their mor- 
ale. At the same time they will have 
to detect and combat any tendency in 
teachers, students or the general pub- 
lic toward an attitude of “Let's fight 
and get it over with.” 


MORAL, EDUCATIONAL EXIGENCIES 


The exigencies of the impending 
period of a garrison state are moral 
and educational as well as military and 
economic. We are clearer in our 
minds about the latter than we are 
about the former. Because of this and 
also because this article deals with the 
educational aspect of the national de- 
fense effort, we may limit ourselves 
to the moral and educational exigencies. 

It is not to be expected that boys 
in high schools will look forward with 
much joy to their period of military 
training. But if they are commiserated 
with by teachers and parents, it will 
do their mental health no good. Some- 
how they must be led to see that this 


period is not to be regarded as a com- 
plete vacuum in their lives. There are 
things to learn and a chance to offset 
their provincialism as they meet people 
from different parts of our country, 
as well as a chance to see some of 
the country. Some of us who were in 
the last war used to laugh wryly about 
these “advantages,” but we knew they 
were real nevertheless. 

Then, too, boys (and girls too) need 
to have their attention directed to their 
responsibilities as citizens, among 
which is the defense of the nation in 
time of danger. We want our stu- 
dents to know their rights; these are 
the distinguishing characteristics of 
our way of life. But with rights go 
responsibilities; otherwise the rights 
disappear. Somehow we should edu- 
cate students to be as considerate of 
their responsibilities as they are jeal- 
ous of their rights. 


TO PREVENT WASTE 


It is well known that students differ 
in abilities, aptitudes and interests. 
It is equally well known that schools 
have not taken these differences 
sufficiently into account in adapting 
instruction to individuals or in capital- 
izing on differing aptitudes and inter- 
ests. To prevent the waste of human 
resources, schools must continually 
search for improved technics of adapt- 
ing instruction to differing individuals 
and of identifying and guiding stu- 
dents with special abilities. This is 
as true in other subjects as it is in 
mathematics and science, which tend 
to occupy the center of attention dur- 
ing a period of military preparedness. 

Before the last war Hitler said that 
the strength of totalitarianism lies in 
forcing nations that say they oppose 
it to emulate it. In the garrison state 
in which we shall live we can expect 
some curtailment of individual free- 
dom. This is both reasonable and as 
it must be. Exercising the discipline 
of our democratic processes, we agree 
to curtail partially and temporarily cer- 
tain of our individual rights and 
privileges in the interest of ultimately 
having them again in abundance. But 
we must be eternally vigilant lest in 
the name of preserving democracy we 
allow individuals and groups to em- 
ploy the methods of dictatorships. 
These methods are a one-way street, a 
street of no return as far as our civil 
liberties are concerned, 

The maintaining of civil liberties is 
everyone's business. In this our schools 
should play a crucial réle. Through the 
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schools’ efforts students should learn 
to value our liberties. Boys and girls 
should value these liberties to such an 
extent that they discipline themselves, 
lest in denying liberties to others they 
themselves suffer the loss of them. We 
may hope that when these students 
reach their majority they will give 
scant consideration to those who ad- 
vocate teacher's oaths beyond oaths to 
uphold the constitutions of the state 
and federal government and to those 
who advocate committees to censor the 
textbooks that are used in the public 
schools. 


LOWER STANDARD OF LIVING 


Because of a rising cost of living 
and increasing taxes, our standard of 
living will be lowered. Maay people's 
standards already have been lowered. 
Lower standards of living undoubtedly 
will mean that people will become in- 
creasingly resistant to increased taxes 
and eager to reduce the taxes they are 
paying. The competition for the tax 
dollar will be sharp. At the local level 
it is easier for people to control taxes 
that go for local needs. Hence there 
will be a great temptation to defeat 
school levies on the ground that “our 
taxes are high enough as it is.” 

It seems realistic to say that people 
“buy” education just as they buy 
automobiles, television sets, vacations, 
paved streets, and governmental serv- 
ices. As competition for the consum- 
er’s dollar becomes increasingly keen, 
people will want to be sure that they 
are getting value received for the 
money they spend on education. Other- 
wise they will spend their money for 
other things. This means that the 
schools not only will have to build a 
better mousetrap but also will have 
to convince the general public that it 
is a better mousetrap. The best ad- 
vertisers will be those who have “had” 
the education—the children and youth 
of the community. 

When everyone has less money to 
spend, the problem of getting one’s 
money's worth will become increas- 
ingly important. To a man who has 
$4000 a year to spend, paying $5 for 
a shirt that shrinks out of size in two 
washings may not be too serious. But 
when this man’s purchasing power has 
shrunk to $2800, such a bad purchase 


is serious. All this may mean that the 


high schools should teach students how 
better to budget their money and to 
spend it wisely. 

There is something else the schools 
can do along this same line. With 
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Now that America has a U.M.T. law, it also has federal aid to education. 
The armed services must spend money to teach those men who, when 
they were children, received inadequate education in the schools of 
their own states. The army, of course, will decide what is taught. 


inflation and possible national bank- 
ruptcy staring us in the face, the 
schools will do well to make students 
more literate about inflation, taxation, 
the need for taxes, the uses to which 
tax money is put, the attitude of de- 
manding value received for the taxes 
paid, price and wage controls, and 
rationing. We will survive amidst 
price and wage controls, heavy taxa- 
tion, rationing and other restrictions 
only to the extent that each individual 
exercises self-control. In this the 
schools can help by providing the kind 
of education that makes for self-con- 
trol and the consideration of others. 
Such teaching to be successful cannot 
be limited to one subject or one edu- 
cational level. 

Finally, before personnel needs in 
civilian industry and the armed forces 
become balanced, demand for person- 
nel will exceed supply. This will be 
particularly true for well trained and 
capable people like many of our teach- 
ers. Industry and government with 
their fatter purses will dangle larger 
pay checks before these people. Many 
of the best will feel tempted to leave 
teaching to the detriment of the edu- 
cational program. 


Somehow the schools will have to be 
able to compete successfully with in- 
dustry and government for personnel. 
Part of the answer lies in such things 
as improving teachers’ working con- 
ditions, ensuring that they get suffi- 
cient recognition for the important 
job they are doing, giving them a voice 
in the internal administration of the 
school, and working to eliminate the 
petty restrictions on personal freedom 
that some small communities know- 
ingly or unknowingly place on teach- 
ers. These, too, are factors of job 
satisfaction; ‘for some teachers they 
are as important as the number of dol- 
lars indicated on the face of their 
monthly pay checks. 


“BEST GUESSES” 

The situation we face may and prob- 
ably will change; we hope for the bet- 
ter. But however it changes there 
will be problems to solve. These will 
necessitate educators’ making some 
“best guesses” and providing the lead- 
ership it takes to solve the problems. 
If the education profession does not 
supply the leadership, some other 
group probably will supply the direc- 
tives. 








HE recent statement of the Educa- 
tional Policies Commission on 
Moral and Spiritual Values places be- 
fore the people of the United States 
a far-reaching task. We say a task 
for the people, because it is a duty 
that teachers alone cannot perform. 
Perhaps the points at issue reside in 
that area where “spiritual” takes on 
the “religious” connotation. 
Professionally, we who teach use the 
terms “value” and “spiritual” with defi- 
nite meanings that are outside of insti- 
tutions, apart from organizations, and 
therefore beyond the legal restrictions. 
But the parents of our pupils, when 
they attempt to think with us about 
(1) what gives meaning, (2) why we 
are responsible, (3) which are wise 
choices, and (4) why conduct should 
be noble, refer to churches, creeds and 
group life. They associate “spiritual 
values” with organizations. 

Actually, we are immediately back 
where the original Constitutional con- 
4 
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ventions, federal and state, found them- 
selves just after the American Revolu- 
tion. The simplest and most definite 
points were made by Dr. Philip Schaff 
when he said in his “Church and State,” 
that liberty and religion are diverse. 
Religion must be voluntary, while gov- 
ernment cannot be an elective. He 
maintains that a friendly separation of 
church and state is necessary, each 
having power in its own sphere. But, 
he cautions, the state must be “just to 
all forms of belief and unbelief which 
do not endanger public safety.” The 
church's relation to the state, says Dr. 
Schaff, is to “obey its laws and 
strengthen its moral foundations.” 

However, there arise today, as there 
arose in the early United States, three 
difficult problems: (1) the matter of 
meanings and interpretation, (2) the 
nature of sovereignty in cases of a dif- 
ference between state officers and 
church leaders, and (3) communica- 
tion of the heritage to the rising 
generation. 

It is on the third set of problems 
that the Educational Policies Commis- 
sion is attempting to instruct us. 
Wisely, it has established the goals. 
Implementation is left to the admin- 
istrators, teachers, teacher associations, 
local school boards, and parent-teacher 
associations. If the methods of moving 
toward the goals stated by the com- 
mission can be developed, if the teach- 
ers can be adequately trained, and if 
the pupils are motivated to learn the 
truths envisioned, this decade may well 
live in history as a turning point of 
democracy toward its greatest victory. 

The problem is how to conduct edu- 
cation for all children and youths and 
include an understanding of religion, 


regardless of diversified worship out 
yonder in the churches. Just as we 
educate in political science and civics, 
in spite of many political parties and 
various splinter groups out in general 
society, so can we educate children 
and youths in spiritual values, as such, 
in spite of many sects and splinter 
sects out in the community. But teach- 
ers will need training or retraining in 
the art. 

When we ask what the needs of 
children are in this area of moral and 
spiritual values and when we make an 
effort to serve those needs, we dis- 
cover native curiosity in abundance. 
Broken down into desires that range 
from basic hungers for shelter, food 
and sex up to the desire to be under- 
stood and to understand, that curiosity 
has a reach far beyond anything that 
home, school or society itself can finally 
reach. The child is spiritual. Basically, 
the quest he is on is a spiritual one. 
Religion is one promising way, not 
specifically to answer spiritual ques- 
tions of that child, but to satisfy the 
self at its deeper levels of being. 


MORE QUESTIONS 

After a skillful teacher in home- 
room, class recitation, directed reading, 
new observation, playground partici- 
pation, and group leadership has done 
her duty, the pupil continues to ask. 
Even after teacher and parent may 
have brought a measure of those four 
basic wishes which W. I. Thomas listed 
as approbation, new experience, secur- 
ity and dominance, every alert child 
will go on looking far beyond his 
world and will ask more questions. 

It is because of the child’s need and 
the nature of his world that, in a 
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democracy such as ours, we find it 
necessary to interpret values. “What 
values?” you ask. The values that are 
observed, brought from home, discov- 
ered in life and literature or taught 
by us within the schools. 

In this article we shall confine in- 
quiry to that one area in which the 
spiritual is religious. Turning to a 
familiar experience, a bit overdramatic, 
we can illustrate the zone. By religious 
we mean the area that obtrudes itself 
at commencement, on the school’s an- 
niversary, or on any of the other spe- 
cial days. 

When the man-to-man or teacher- 
to-pupil talk seems to stop short, and 
feelings that crave unity are ours, we 
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invariably, at every level of education, 
lift our voices in praise to the Eternal. 
But it is not on the great occasion 
only that we are religious. It is when 
we express a loyalty not our own and 
when we insist upon giving thanks to 
the reality that lies beyond us that we 
become religious, as it were. It is when 
we try to comprehend these boys and 
girls as souls, not of their own owner- 
ship. 


ADEQUATE PERSPECTIVE 


Their effort and ours to set per- 
sons and situations in an adequate 
perspective suggest to us infinity. If 
this universe is to serve the on-march- 
ing generations of aspiring pupils, in- 
finity alone can reach that need. In- 
tegrity itself demands that unless the 
total enterprise of learning, associating, 
teaching, achieving and knowing is 
sacred, then the commencement rap- 
ture of parent, teacher and pupil falls 
flat and, relatively, is in vain. 

Now this spiritual experience, call 
it what you will, transcends all sects. 
Each pupil and teacher, by limitations 


of experience and language, will use 
his own vehicles of expression. These 
will carry into the school Jewish usage, 
Baptist terms, Presbyterian forms, and 
Catholic custom. These efforts and 
their limitations are not sectarian. The 
sects, rather, are institutions, and as 
such are remote, beyond the school, 
and separate. 


POWER FOR RIGHTEOUSNESS 

This spiritual communication and 
the aspirations shared in a teacher- 
pupil commencement, or often felt in 
the recitation that cements mental 
grasp in a warm appreciation, become 
religious when the occasion or relation 
or reflection takes on what the great 
teacher Mathew Arnold called “a power 
not our own which makes for right- 
eousness.” 

The Educational Policies Commis- 
sion apparently wishes to free every 
teacher to aim high and to persist 
deliberately in the effort to bring unity 
of group life and integrated solidity 
of the self. Can that freedom be ours? 
The commission evidently believes it 
can. 

The area we are trying to describe 
will be called mystical by some, ideal- 
istic by others. Many a teacher will 
call it the imagination’s function. From 
Aristotle to Toynbee, those who insist 
that they have tradition on their side 
will call it religiousness. Seldom has 
it been so well expressed as by those 
educators who reported to the Boston 
meeting of the Department of Super- 
intendence, as recorded in the Sixth 
Yearbook in 1928. 

The report enumerated the three 
former objectives of American public 
education, namely, to help the growing 
person to understand (1) Self, (2) 
Nature, (3) Society, and it added 
another—(4) the force called Love. 
The remarkable preamble to this fourth 
objective read as follows: 


“Man craves more than a knowledge 
of himself, of nature, and of or- 
ganized society. 

“He hungers and thirsts after right- 
eousness. 

“Knowing his own imperfections he 
feels that somewhere there is per- 
fection. 

“The great universe calls to his spirit, 
and unless he ignorantly or wilfully 
closes his ears, he hears the voice 

‘ of God. 

“The individual soul reaches out to 
orient itself in the universe and to 
find its place of labor and of rest. 

“No partial view suffices. 








“Only the view of the whole, the 
W eltanschauung, will make it pos- 
sible to interpret the meaning of 
day-to-day experience. 

“When this orientation takes place, life 
assumes poise, dignity, grandeur. 

“Otherwise its strivings, its struggles, 
its achievements seem trivial and 
insignificant.” 

That statement and the adoption of 
that fourth aim of 1928 were not prop- 
erly implemented. Why implementa- 
tion was inadequate must be referred 
to those who know education's history. 
To say that, unfortunately, it happened 
to be the election year that witnessed 
the intolerance toward a great Cath- 
olic layman as candidate for the presi- 
dency does not justify the failure. Suffi- 
cient to admit that we did not retrain 
the teachers and so lead this democ- 
racy as adequately to serve our people 
at that strategic point in our history. 
Immediate implementation of the pres- 
ent commission's declaration is impera- 
tive today, if our western culture is to 
perform its whole duty in a world 
being oriented to the United Nations’ 
view of our future. 


ESSENTIAL RETRAINING 
The retraining that will be essential, 


in part, will be metaphysical. On page 
87, the commission's report rightly 
states: 

“The great systems of religious be- 
lief reject a mechanistic view of the 
nature of man. They teach that a 
power exists above the material uni- 
verse.” Teachers will return to the 
systems of philosophy by Berkeley, 
Kant, Bergson, Royce and others 
known as the Idealists. The commis- 
sioners go on to state: “They [the 
systems of religions} deny that man is 
merely another educable animal, whose 
behavior can be fully explained and 
rightly directed by the laws of science 
alone.” If teachers are to give full 
scope to the spiritual values, they also 
will need to understand the energies 
that these idealists identify with faith. 
They should be able to point out the 
nature of forgiveness, responsibility, 
kindness, patience, self-sacrifice, sym- 
pathy and loyalty, which are so well 
expounded in the book “The Public 
Schools and Spiritual Values” by the 
John Dewey Society, of which John 
Brubacher was the editor. But, say the 
religious, they should also be able in 
their teaching to identify these charac- 
teristics in man with the character of 
God, the vital impulse for good within 
the universe itself. 
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The commission, in the fifth chapter, 
goes on to state that these systems of 
réligious belief “grapple with the en- 
during problems of the meaning of 
human life, aspirations, suffering and 
death.” They also say that “in these 
transcendental terms, religion adds a 
unique emphasis to moral and spiritual 
values.” As one of the group of 60 ed- 
ucators that, with 15 religious lead- 
ers, was Calied by the American Coun- 
cil on Education in 1943 and became 
known as the Princeton-Inn Confer- 
ence on Religion and Public Education, 
I find it proper to make a necessary 
distinction between religion and 
church. No ecclesiastical order, no 
church body holds any monopoly on 
the views referred to in the Educa- 
tional Policies Commission report as 
“systems of religious belief.” Religion 
transcends all institutions and is be- 
yond every sect. In large measure our 
democratic outreach will depend for 
its future advance upon how well 
American parents, teachers, social di- 
rectors, recreation leaders, government 
spokesmen, and the press assert free- 
dom from all sectarian limitations and 
make signficant use of the religiousness 
that is ours in these United States. 

As implementation, the following 
procedures might well be considered: 

1. The Educational Policies Com- 
mission or a similar group of educators 
should provide a suggested bibliog- 
raphy for the use of the teachers who 
already are eager to prepare themselves 
for the tasks ahead. 

Textbooks are important. They 
should be prepared by writers who 
know how to be precise without being 
technical or elaborate. Edgar Bright- 
man writes in a style teachers can read 
easily. His old treatise on “Religious 
Values” reveals an able philosopher 
writing for the lay reader. Some of the 
chapters are: Human Values, More- 
Than Human Values, Doubts About 
Worship, Creative Worship, Religious 
Education. His “Philosophy of Reli- 
gion” is a more profound statement 
for the critical student. A. Campbell 
Garnett of the University of Wisconsin 
has prepared for the lay reader a small 
book entitled “God in Us” and a more 
thorough work, “A Realistic Philoso- 
phy of Religion”. 

This suggested bibliography should 
include such books as Harris Franklin 
Rall’s “Christianity,” William Temple's 
“Nature, Man and God,” Robert L. 
Calhoun’s “What Is Man?,” John C. 
Bennett's “Christianity and Our 
World,” Walter Horton's “Christianity 


Today,” Wieman and Meland's “Amer- 
ican Philosophies of Religion,” Hauf's 
“What Religion Is and Does,’ and 
Waterman's “Religion Faces World 
Crisis.” All of these texts have been 
widely used in colleges. 

There are many excellent introduc- 
tions to the Bible that the teachers 
should have in their working libraries, 
such as Hodges’ “How to Know the 
Bible,” Knox's “Knowing the Bible,” 
and Harry Emerson Fosdick’s “Under- 
standing the Bible.” William W. Sweet, 
an historian, writes upon the growth of 
religious groups in American history. 
Likewise, Hall’s “Religious Background 
of American Culture,” William Adams 
Brown’s “The Church and State in 
Contemporary America,” Bower's 
“Church and State in Education,” and 
Ryan and Borland’s “Catholic Princi- 
ples in Politics” are books of great 
merit. 


SIGNIFICANT CONTRIBUTIONS 


The popular treatise by Bernard 
Heller entitled “The Odyssey of a 
Faith” or Mordecai Kaplan’s “Judaism 
in Transition” will introduce the lay- 
man to significant contributions to cur- 
rent society. Such an introduction 
would suggest scores of similar vol- 
umes now available in every major 
religious collection. 

2. It would seem to be the function 
of every school of education to offer 
teachers elementary courses that will 
help them answer questions about the 
faiths of mankind. Renewed attention 
should be given the six or seven great 
living religions of the East: Zoroas- 
trianism, the soul of ancient Persia; 
Hinduism, which dominates India; 
Buddhism, Taoism and Confucian 
thought, strong in China, and the 
Moslem belief, which has held sway 
throughout Turkey, Iran, Arabia and 
North Africa for more than a thousand 
years. Essential, too, will be an intro- 
duction to the distinctive character- 
istics of Roman Catholicism, the East- 
ern Orthodox faith, and the basic ten- 
ents of the major Protestant groups. 
All of these can be offered in a thor- 
oughly objective manner. 

It is essential that a beginning be 
made at once. International thinking 
is hollow until we discover how other 
peoples believe, pray and reason. 

Leaders in the public schools face 
the definite challenge of creating, his- 
torical and philosophical bases for this 
discipline to be known as Moral and 
Spiritual Values. The area must be 
as precise as any social area can be 
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made. It is bounded closely by areas 
social, metaphysical, psychological and 
esthetic, yet it has its own identity. 

Such courses offered in schools of 
education may well be supported by 
extension lecturers drawn from the 
universities. Scholars within the disci- 
plines commonly known as Compara- 
tive Religions, Near Eastern Culture, 
History of Religions, Philosophy of 
Religion, or Sociology of Religion are 
available. Such departmental courses 
as History of Mohammedan Civiliza- 
tion, Medieval Culture, Masterpieces 
of Religious Literature, or Social Sys- 
tems of Recent Past, as well as courses 
in Theory of Value and Psychology of 
Religion are supplied within every 
university. If masters of such subjects 
could be invited to teach teachers how 
to present the facts with fairness and 
how to view the various interpreta- 
tions, a new climate could be created 
both in the public schools and within 
the communities they serve. 

If we are ever to enter the zone 
worthy to be called spiritual, we must, 
as the commission stated, study about 
the idealists and come to understand 
the sanctions they accept and how they 
reason. 

3. Implementation may well include 
wider use of those sections of the 
courses in Administration of the Public 
School that relate specifically to the 
social structure of the community, pres- 
sure groups, and cultural cleavages. 
The Educational Policies Commission 
specifically refers to a hope that the 
social studies will ‘hereafter include 
a presentation of the churches or syna- 
gogues sustained by religious units 
within the community. This will mean 
that teachers, each for the educational 
level he serves, will need an orienta- 
tion, which is to be gained only by 
inviting the directors of such churches 
to cooperate. 


INTRODUCTION NEEDED 


The customary nonacademic aspects 
of community life may embarrass the 
younger educator. Educators should 
prepare an “Introduction to Religious 
Customs” to aid these public school 
teachers. Chapters tabulating the rit- 
uals, sacred days and practices would 
go far toward simplifying the social 
studies problem. Likewise, for refer- 
ence purposes, these books or manuals 
would relieve the teacher of the re- 
sponsibility of search as to the com- 
moner aspects of emphasis and of 
divergence among the religious bodies. 
Social studies teachers in Detroit 
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schools have a rich experience in this 
field. 

4. As the area of human life known 
as “values” is approached, a problem 
of semantics obtrudes itself. Courts 
and legislatures in some states have 
defined such terms as “religions,” “reli- 
gion,” “religiousness,” “secular,” “sect,” 
“spiritual.” The California courts do 
not exclude from the public schools 
“religious” books as such. To be legally 
objectionable they must be “sectarian, 
partisan or denominational in charac- 
ter.” Hence there might well be pre- 
pared by professors of the philosophy 
of education a small text or manual 
that would guide the teacher in com- 
munity relations, general conferences, 
parent understanding, and teaching sit- 
uations. In the literature of personnel 
and guidance there is an array of 
usages that should become helpful to 
all classroom teachers. All who attempt 
to operate in this area also will find 
valuable a few thorough books upon 
current sociology, such as “Social Psy- 
chology,” a 1950 book by Theo New- 
comb. 


TWO FUNCTIONS 

Finally, the lifting of the religious 
phase of spiricual values to the level 
of good classroom consideration, where 
commitment and prejudice are absent, 
might, in time, perform two much 
needed functions. 


In the first place, it might shift our 
American psychology off the stultify- 
ing negative accent in world affairs. 
Education must give western democ- 
racy a positive dimension at the point 
of its spiritual assumptions. Every day 
the commentator and the daily paper 
unwisely focus public attention on the 
slavery of mind in some other country, 
as if this subtle hatred should move 
listeners and readers to support de- 
fense, to give to the blood bank, or to 
enlist in the navy. This is a false 
motivation, such as educators are 
taught to detect. The real motivation 
of America lies in the spiritual sig- 
nificance of our western education, 
provided freely to every child and to 
all children regardless of who is able to 
pay the tax, the homely freedom in 
which each family can manage its own 
program, the high devotion in which 
every citizen may go about his chosen 
vocation, and each community can 
take on its own peculiar identity. A 
spiritual faith, not a nationalistic fear 
of another people, should be the appeal 
that moves us. 

In the second place, such an edu- 
cation in moral and spiritual values 
would show the kinship of American 
life to the basic cultures of Persia, 
India, China and Russia. Such kinship, 
widely taught and prayerfully practiced, 
would tend to relate whole peoples in 
honest effort at mutual understanding. 
Beneath governments by the few there 
live the millions whose value systems 
give meaning to their daily lives. On 
that level. we should find fellowship 
as brothers. 


HIGHEST CONTRIBUTION 


As the late Wendell Willkie, return- 
ing from world travel, so eloquently 
stated, moral and spiritual values are 
basic to the one-world idea. We face 
a situation, not a theory. Along a 
metaphyiscal course alone can we of 
America make our highest contribu- 
tion to that lasting peace toward which 
many peoples grope their hapless way. 

To understand the newly convulsed 
world in which our pupils will act 
out their lives and to have assurance 
that our leadership will empower the 
larger good but shun each lurking 
shortcut to evil, we who teach or ad- 
minister the teaching function need 
not only skills but creative faith. We 
dare not stop short of religiousness in 
every undertaking. Such is the sum- 
mons given by this carefully formu- 
lated pronouncement on Moral and 
Spiritual Values. 








IPPROAD FOR EDUCATION: 


| Bs IS significant that more than half 
of the American youths who ought 
to be in the secondary schools are 
not there. Their absence can, in a 
large measure, be attributed to the 
paucity of opportunity for educational 
experiences designed to effect a con- 
fident and satisfying transition from 
school life to work life. 

This means the increasing necessity 
for achieving a secondary school pro- 
gram that is truly comprehensive. To 
be truly comprehensive, the secondary 
school program must offer opportu- 
nities for occupational education that 
are proportionate to the number of 
noncollege bound youth, regardless of 
their abilities. 


SEPARATE ROADS 

Among the many forces that operate 
to inhibit this desirable development 
are the tendencies in many states and 
local communities to carry on educa- 
tional planning and implementation 
along separate roads labeled “vocational 
education” and “general education,” 
usually without correlation or unify- 
ing factors; there are in many instances 
overt indications that these are differ- 
ent kinds of education. Such divisive 
tendencies lead to a separateness that 
contradicts the fundamental principles 
of the American approach to educa- 
tion. 

The divisive forces that serve to 
inhibit the development of secondary 
education in a truly comprehensive 
manner have had a long history of 
development. They are, today, appar- 
ent in: 

1. A lack of understanding on the 
part of most teachers and administra- 
tors of the nature and importance of 
a unified approach to education. In- 
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herent in this is an obvious lack of 
understanding of the unified nature of 
the individual, who cannot shuck his 
citizenship responsibilities when he 
becomes a worker or his responsibility 
for earning a living while he is a 
citizen. 

2. Misconceptions concerning the 
relationship of federal reimbursement 
and the U.S. Office of Education to the 
operation of state and local programs. 
This has stemmed from the aggressive- 
ness and singleness of purpose of many 
past leaders in vocational education 
(necessary and desirable as that lead- 
ership was to the advancement of 
secondary education! ), and, in truth, 
from many other leaders in the field 
of education. The creation or desig- 
nation of state boards for vocational 
education in all states and territories 
has tended to create a fertile field for 
the growth of the separatist idea and 
to foster educational planning along 
two separate roads. The conception, 
then, of two different kinds of educa- 
tion has been made easy. 

3. The general practice of having 
different qualifications for teachers of 
so-called academic subjects than for 
teachers of so-called vocational sub- 
jects, regardless of the necessity or 
desirability of this. 

4. In national and state professional 
meetings of other than vocational edu- 
cators the noticeable lack of considera- 
tion for the problem of education for 
occupational competence, and in meet- 
ings of vocational educators the ab- 
sence of a realistic consideration of the 
total school program. 


MORE REALISTIC VIEW 

To these should be added the fact 
that many states fall short of deliver- 
ing full potential impetus to best edu- 
cation because of misunderstanding, 
abetted by what might be called “juris- 
dictional factors.” State staffs con- 
cerned with the advancement and im- 


provement of vocational education are 
sometimes considered to be doing a 
separate job from the rest of the staffs 
in state departments of education. It 
stands in the minds of some that state 
vocational workers should be fewer 
and that “status” should be reduced. 
A more realistic and objective view 
would be to seek ways and means of 
increasing the effectiveness (and num- 
ber as well) of all state level educa- 
tional personnel. 


NECESSARY SITUATIONS 

In order that these divisive forces 
can be eliminated or minimized, and 
educational planning and implementa- 
tion can go forward in the most effec- 
tive way for the education of American 
youths, a number of situations must 
come about: 

1. There must be a greater recog- 
nition on the part of leaders in all 
fields of education of the unity of the 
educational process for any given in- 
dividual. 

2. There must be a familiarity, par- 
ticularly on the part of all school 
administrators, with the problems of 
vocational education and how to deal 
with them sensibly and equitably +o 
the end that a greater proportion of 
American youths can be served. 

3. There must develop a functional 
unity in the leadership that is con- 
cerned with all phases of education. 
There is a great deal of power in 
educational planning which, if har- 
nessed together and driven toward a 
unified goal, could achieve much. This 
does not mean the necessity for the 
subjugation of one or another adminis- 
trative faction but does mean the neces- 
sity for a real and functional unity in 
the application of forces toward educa- 
tional planning and its implemen- 
tation. 

4. It is necessary to provide means 
for current and prospective teachers 
and administrators to develop a better 
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from School life 
to Work Life 


understanding of education for occu- 
pational competence in a comprehen- 
sive program of education. This pre- 
supposes the eventual acceptance of 
the idea of parallel values in occupa- 
tional areas rather than a set of vertical 
values. Conversely, there must be 
equal opportunities for vocationally- 
minded teachers and administrators to 
gain a more realistic understanding of 
the total educational experiences of 
an individual. 

The immediate reaction in the 
minds of educators at this point is, 
probably, “So what? I can agree, but 
what should be done about it?” 


DIFFICULTIES FACED 

You are hamstrung by (a) college 
entrance requirements and college 
domination of curriculum, (b) the 
tendency in many places to build 
separately administered vocational high 
schools and general high schools, (c) 
curriculum planning carried on by 
“general” teachers, with “vocational” 
teachers seldom involved—and vice 
versa, (d) different teacher education 
programs and certification require- 
ments for academic and vocational 
teachers. There are many others, but 
let's look at these. 

1. Must college entrance require- 
ments be a stumbling block to the 
richness and variety of a secondary 
school program? 

Decidedly not. There is no evidence 
that a particular pattern of high school 
studies leads to success in college. 
Harl R. Douglass, director of the col- 
lege of education, University of Colo- 
rado, reports that: “Study after study 
—yYeates at the Universities of Ken- 
tucky, Cincinnati and Indiana; Sor- 
enson at Northwestern; Boardman at 
Minnesota; Proctor and Bolinbaugh at 
Stanford; Bramwell at Washington; 
Stinnette and others at Colorado State 
Teachers College, and others—seems 
uniformly to demonstrate that for any 
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given degree of intelligence and indus- 
try no subject or group of subjects 
possess any worth-while superior pre- 
paratory value. Students who have had 
little or no mathematics or foreign lan- 
guage, for example, make practically 
as high a scholastic average as those 
of equal intelligence who have had 
more work in those fields, and those 
students who have several years’ credit 
in vocational subjects do as well as 
those of equal intelligence with 
none.” * 

It would seem to be clear that we 
can no longer stand on the necessity 
for any subject-matter pattern in order 
to assure success in college. It is en- 
tirely possible to build a secondary 
education program around the real 
needs of youths without thereby reduc- 
ing the chances of college success for 
those who can and will continue for- 
mal education. 

There is evidence that colleges and 
secondary schools are willing to work 
together for better education, regard- 
less of subject-matter patterns, when 
initiative and leadership bring the two 
together objectively. For instance, 
under the Michigan Secondary School- 
College Agreement Plan, college signa- 
tories agree to disregard the pattern 
of subjects pursued in considering for 
admission the graduates of selected 
accredited high schools, provided they 
are recommended by the school from 
among the abler students in the grad- 
uating class. 

Secondary school signatories to this 
agreement assume responsibility for 
and furnish evidence that they are 
initiating and continuing such pro- 
cedures as the following: (a) a pro- 
gram involving the building of an 
adequate personal file about each stu- 
dent, including testing data of various 
kinds, anecdotal records, personality 

*Douglass, Harl R.: Organization and 


Administration of Secondary Schools, Bos- 
ton, Ginn and Company, 1945, p. 602. 


inventories, and achievement samples 
(the high school staff assuming respon- 
sibility for developing a summary of 
these personal data for submission 
to the college); (b) a basic curriculum 
study and evaluation of the purposes 
and program of the secondary school; 
(c) procedures for continuous follow- 
up of former pupils, and (d) a con- 
tinuous program of information and 
orientation throughout the high school 
course regarding the nature and re- 
quirements of certain occupations and 
specialized college courses, and, during 
the senior year, special emphasis on 
the occupation or college of the pupil’s 
choice. 


AGREEMENT WORKS 

A committee representative of the 
secondary schools, the colleges, and 
the state department of public instruc- 
tion reviews and passes upon applica- 
tions for admission of colleges and 
secondary schools to this agreement. 
All the public colleges, most private 
institutions of higher learning, and 
more than a hundred high schools are 
now operating under the agreement. 
Illinois has a proposed plan for achiev- 
ing the same result. It can be done! 

2. How can we justify separate gen- 
eral high schools and vocational high 
schools? 

I wonder if the differentiation is 
not less in, fact than it is in the minds 
of people. I have examined the cur- 
riculums of many vocational schools. 
Few, indeed, fail to offer fairly ade- 
quate opportunities for study in the 
fields of literature, science, the arts, 
languages and other subjects generally 
included in the “humanities.” In fact, 
many such schools have as high a per- 
centage of students who continue on to 
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college as do so-called general high 
schools. Two cases in point are Cass 
Technical High School and Wilbur 
Wright Vocational High School, both 
in Detroit. 

In many cases such high schools, 
rather than being limited in their offer- 
ings, have expanded them to satisfy 
a wider range of needs. This is not 
intended to be a statement of justifica- 
tion for the separate vocational high 
school. I have heard much talk of 
the comprehensive high school. To 
be truly comprehensive, a high school 
must provide the kinds of curricular 
offerings that satisfy real and emerging 
needs and must help with the “de- 
velopment tasks” faced by youth. This 
means that, in almost 100 per cent of 
the cases, some kind of vocational edu- 
cation must be provided. 

A comprehensive high school must, 
then, be rich in a variety of oppor- 
tunities for vocational instruction of 
one kind or another. For those who 
have decided that they are college- 
bound, that vocational training will 
consist of preparation for entrance into 
the colleges of their choices. 

Any vocational high school, as such, 
that does not offer sufficient educa- 
tional opportunities for the growth and 
development of all facets of an in- 
dividual’s personality has no place in 
a community school system. The same 
is true for a so-called academic high 
school. This means to me, that, ex- 
cept for the unusual case in which the 
cost of facilities overshadows the edu- 
cational advantages, there should be 
no place for different kinds of high 
schools. 


COMPREHENSIVE SCHOOL 

Without the hamstrings of subject 
patterns that must be followed in 
order to ensure success in college, any 
secondary school truly designed to 
serve the needs of the youths in that 
community is a comprehensive high 
school. There would, then, be no 
purpose in differentiating vocational 
or academic high schools. Individuals 
completing whatever pattern of studies 
would be graduated on an equal foot- 
ing with a diploma or certificate of 
accomplishment of equal value and 
weight. 


3. Must curriculum planning by 
school staffs be carried forward along 
different roads by general education 
and vocational education teachers? 


Here lies the crux of separatism if 
it exists in a local community—the 
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feeling of insecurity on the part of 
academic teachers in the vocational 
curriculum and the equal fear on the 
part of vocational teachers of the ivory 
towers of the academician. 

We preach, educationally, that we 
must learn to work with people, all 
kinds of people. We must learn to 
respect and appreciate the worth of 
all those with whom we work and asso- 
ciate. Then, why not practice it? 

Every teacher has a stake in the 
contribution every other teacher in the 
school makes toward the growth and 
development of students. And each 
should have a hand in the planning 
of that contribution. The social sci- 
ence teacher, the mathematics teacher, 
the English teacher, the science teacher, 
all have contributions to make to the 
planning of programs of education for 
occupational competence. And how 
true that is the other way around! 

Why not forget the mind-set of 
differences, recognize one road for 
education, insist that all work together: 
(1) to decide what your community 
wants and needs in education, and (2) 
to recognize the contribution each can 
make to the full development of demo- 
cratic American citizens and workers. 


4. How can we overcome the great 
difference in requirements for general 
and vocational teachers? 


The teacher of vocational subjects 
complains that other teachers do not 
understand agriculture, business, indus- 
try; their time has been spent in the 
cloistered towers of theory and learn- 
ing. They can’t understand or sym- 
pathize with the realities that exist in 
“working for a living.” 

The general education teacher ob- 
jects to the lack of professional train- 
ing of the teacher of industrial and 
some business programs. What can 
they know of teaching? They've had 
little or no training—many only a 
high school education, long ago. 

Both are right to some degree. Yet, 
it is not insurmountable. It seems to 
me logical to insist that those who 
teach an occupation should be pro- 
ficient in it. That means the proven 
ability to earn a living in that occu- 
pation. I'd even go so far as to say 
that it should be true of those who 
train teachers. For some vocational 
teachers in the business field, the in- 
dustrial field, the agricultural field, the 
content must be obtained by experi- 
ences on the job, by rubbiag elbows 
with and learning from fellow-workers 
on the job—enhanced, enlarged and 


broadened always by the formal school 
contacts in that subject-matter area. 

For the English teacher and the 
mathematics teacher and others, this 
content can be learned at a college. 
It would, therefore, seem relatively 
simple (but a long, long time in com- 
ing) for teacher educating institutions 
to recognize this and to provide 
planned experiences in the business, 
agricultural and industrial world for 
all who plan to teach in those areas. 

Such planned experiences should, of 
course, be worthy of appropriate col- 
lege credit toward the “teaching 
major.” In such a planned program 
by teacher educating institutions, it 
would be possible to produce a supply 
of teachers in various occupational 
fields, and it would not be necessary, 
as it now is, to recruit such teachers, 
without professional teacher training, 
from the ranks of industry directly. 

Much has been said about the de- 
sirability of work experience for teach- 
ers of all subjects so that they can 
have some acquaintance with the world 
of work. Is it any more difficult for 
teacher educating institutions to plan 
and provide for this kind of experi- 
ence than it is for the secondary school 
to do so for its youths, as is advocated 
by most writers in the field of educa- 
tion today? If both of these things are 
done, the chasm of misunderstanding 
can be narrowed and the quality of 
teaching bettered. 


IN-SERVICE TRAINING 

For the teachers already in the field 
and already on the job, planned trips 
to business and industry, plus summer 
work experiences, as well as oppor- 
tunities for concentrated and continu- 
ous professional training for vocational 
teachers, can do much to make the 
background of understanding and the 
professional skill of all teachers more 
closely allied. 

These things cannot be accomplished 
in a day or in a year. They cannot 
be accomplished at all until the minds 
of educators accept the realism of the 
unity of the educational process and 
realize the necessity, in this fast-mov- 
ing age, of providing educational ex- 
periences at all levels which will help 
to achieve for all students eventual 
occupational competence, coupled with 
the citizenship qualities that will help 
this American democracy grow in 
strength and moral fiber. 

The citizen must always be a work- 
er, and the worker cannot avoid his 
responsibility for citizenship. 
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S CHOOLS have for many years been 
concerned with developmental and 
remedial reading programs, but accel- 
erated reading has been largely neg- 
lected. As these terms are used here, 
developmental reading refers to the 
over-all teaching of reading and de- 
velopment of the use of reading as an 
integral part of the educational func- 
tion; remedial reading refers to pro- 
grams designed to teach, on an indi- 
vidual basis, those who failed for one 
reason or another to learn to read in 
the usual classroom experience. Ac- 
celerated reading, using a variety of 
instruments, has as its main emphasis 
the development of more rapid and 
efficient reading, while at the same 
time effective comprehension or un- 
derstanding is retained. 

Is the current interest in accel- 
erated reading just another fad? Or is 
it a new and permanent part of the 
curriculum in instructional methods? 
A careful review of all the factors in 
the present situation is offered here. 

There have been so many miscon- 
ceptions about what accelerated read- 


eg 


Above, right: Increasing speed of 
reading through practice on the 
reading pacer. Above: Individ- 
ual measure of mental alertness. 


ing means that we should remove 
these before going on to discuss mate- 
rials and technics. Rapid reading does 
not mean skimming or skipping. Sight 
vocabulary and comprehension are def- 
initely a part of the instruction. Accel- 
erated reading is not a method of 
teaching reading, independent of the 
usual methods, but is an auxiliary ap- 
proach used with those who have al- 
ready acquired the basic skills. It is 
being included more and more as a 
part of the total reading program to 
aid those who are not working to the 
level cf their potential capacity but 
who are not otherwise regarded as hav- 
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Using mechanical devices can 


increas smeud of R E A D 7 N G 


ing reading problems. The _ instru- 
ments used in accelerated reading 
are not a substitute for the trained 
teacher but are additional tools by 
which she is aided in accomplishing 
her primary objective of teaching in- 


dividuals to read more efficiently fog, 


pleasure or information. 

Like most developments which seem 
to appear overnight, accelerated read- 
ing actually is not new. Several 
years ago Guy T. Buswell made a study 
at the University of Chicago which 
demonstrated that adults could im- 
prove their reading if they were taught 
better reading technics. Several me- 
chanical devices were used, and one in 
particular seemed to have merit. This 
was a reading timer, which consisted 
essentially of a motor-driven shutter 
that descended over the printed page, 


at variable speeds, preventing the 
reader from regressing and forcing 
him to read more rapidly in order to 
keep ahead of the shutter. 

Although Dr. Buswell did not mar- 
ket his device, an instrument similar 
to it was later produced and dis- 
tributed. commercially. In addition to 
its relatively high cost, the device had 
certain mechanical defects, the most 
important of which was the necessity 
of tearing apart the pages of the book 
or other material to be used. Primarily 
for these reasons, the device was not 
widely used, although its value in the 
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A special camera photographs this girl's eye movements while she is 
reading. In the background an eye-movement record is being examined. 


teaching of faster reading was rec- 
ognized. 

Later, Mrs. Elizabeth A. Simpson of 
the Institute for Psychological Services 
of Illinois Institute of Technology de- 
veloped a similar device of simpler 
construction and consequently lower 
cost. The accelerator which she devel- 
oped can be used with almost any size 
of book or magazine and does not re- 
quire that the pages be torn apart. 

Even more recently, another pacer 
has been developed which uses a de- 
scending rod or bar rather than a 
shutter. This instrument also avoids 
the necessity of tearing books apart. By 
a simple adjustment, it can be changed 
to use a descending shutter which ob- 
scures the material read or a shutter 
which uncovers material to be read. 
Experience with the machine is still 
too limited to indicate whether ac- 
curacy has been sacrificed for sim- 
plicity. 

At the same time that the. reading 
pacers were being developed, a differ- 
ent type of approach was going for- 
ward in another area. Samuel Renshaw 
of Ohio State University, who for 
many years has been interested in 
problems of perception, applied his 
work to the problem of teaching more 
rapid airplane recognition. Using a 
tachistoscope, he found that men could 
be trained to make almost instan- 
taneous identification at extremely 
short exposures. The same technics 
could be used to teach individuals to 
see and read long series of digits or to 
read phrases and sentences with very 
short exposure times. 


NEXT STEP 


The application of tachistoscopic 
training in reading, especially in con- 
nection with the now readily available 
reading pacers, was the next step, and 
it was an easy one. Although various 
manufacturers have prepared slides for 
use with their respective tachisto- 
scopes, the reading teacher can prepare 
her own slides easily and so has an 
unlimited variety of material which 
can be used with such a device. As a 
matter of fact, some schools are using 
the same device to aid the drill in 
fundamental combinations of arith- 
metic. 

Films have been used also in an 
attempt to increase speed and compre- 
hension in reading, though, because of 
the expense involved, only one atrempt 
has been made to place these on the 
market. The revised Harvard Reading 
Films consist of a series of 16 films 
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containing printed material, with the 
material presented in progressively 
longer phrases and shorter exposure 
times. By varying the speed with 
which each film is projected, the 
teacher can so present material as to 
require increased rate of reading and 
increased perceptual span. 

This discussion of instruments 
should not mislead the educator, how- 
ever, for they are not a substitute for 
a good teacher. Training on the instru- 
ments alone does not improve reading 
rate or comprehension nearly so much 
as the instruments combined with 
good instruction improve thim. How- 
ever, under the supervision of a com- 
petent instructor, the instruments do 
contribute materially to more rapid 
reading and better comprehension. 
This assumes, of course, that the reader 
has normal vision, an adequate vo- 
cabulary, and is free from emotional 
or other defects. 

At approximately the same time the 
accelerator was developed there ap- 
peared the reports of research and 
studies by various groups in improving 
reading rate. The Air Force Univer- 
sity, Illincis Institute of Technology, 
New York University, and others re- 
ported eminently satisfactory results 
in working with adults whose reading 
speed had been average or below. In 
isolated instances phenomenal results 
were obtained, but the general experi- 
ence in all the studies indicated that 
the usual result was a doubling of 
reading speed. Normal comprehen- 
sion was retained or improved. 


DIAGNOSING READING NEEDS 


In addition to the instruments dis- 
cussed here as part of the acceler- 
ated program, the ophthalmograph 
and telebinocular are two other instru- 
ments widely used in diagnosing the 
reading needs of the individual prior 
to instruction. The ophthalmograph 
is an instrument which, using small 
beams of light focused on each eye, 
photographs the movements of the 
eyes as the individual reads. Study 
of the film record reveals the speed 
of reading, number of regressions, the 
number of fixations, and the length 
of time for each fixation, and whether 
or not the eyes are coordinated. From 
these data the amount of material read 
at each fixation can also be determined. 
A test of comprehension, administered 
after the reading, indicates the extent 
to which the material was understood. 

The telebinocular is a vision check- 
ing device, which measures a variety 
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Tachistoscopic training with digits and phrases increases eye-span. 


Individuals learn howto improve comprehension by reading for the 
main idea, for the right detail, and to understand the author's purpose. 
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Vocabulary is developed as an aid in 
comprehension and accelerated reading. 


of visual skills important in the read- 
ing process. 


Individuals who “fail” 
this screening are referred to the 
school physician, to the eye specialist 
who is serving as vision consultant, or 


to thé’ individual's own eye specialist ° 
for more thorough evaluation, diag- : 


nosis and correction, if necessary, be- 
fore the accelerated reading pro- 
gram is undertaken. For this reason 
many schools have the nurse, rather 
than the teacher, use the telebinocular. 

All of the instrumental technics 
have demonstrated their value at all 
grade and age levels above the seventh 
grade. Such technics have been used 
primarily with adults, college age, and 
older high school students because of 
the interests of the investigators and 
the situations in which the needs were 
recognized. The successes, however, 
have encouraged many teachers to ex- 
tend the work to lower grade levels. 

At present it appears safe to say 
that the reading pacers can be used 
with value at the fourth grade or 
above, though some experiments at 
primary grades are now in progress. 
The tachistoscopic training has been 
successfully used even at the latter part 
of the first grade, though most teachers 
probably would hesitate to use this 
approach much before third grade. 
Basically, of course, the decision to usé 
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the instruments depends on the in- 
dividual who is to be trained and his 
level of development, rather than on 
his age or his grade. 

The telebinocular is intended for 
use with all ages and may be used 
even with preschool children. The 
ophthalmograph does not appear to 
yield satisfactory diagnoses much be- 
fore the fourth grade, primarily be- 
cause of mechanical problems arising 
from the smaller size of younger chil- 
dren, but in part because of their lack 
of maturity. The Harvard films are 
intended for older children and adults. 

The instruments themselves are fair- 
ly simple to operate. The ophthalmo- 
graph probably is the most difficult to 
learn to operate properly because of 
the difficulties involved in its mechan- 
ical construction, but almost any teach- 
er could learn to become proficient in 
its use in a few days of intensive prac- 
tice and with good instruction. 

The Institute for Psychological Serv- 
ices of Illinois Institute of Technology 
has a training program for teachers 
in this field. For experienced reading 
teachers, this period is one month, 
most of which time is devoted to train- 
ing in the applicability of the mate- 
rials and technics with individuals of 
varying degrees of proficiency, rather 
than in the operation of instruments. 


Assuming that the administrator 
has decided to add these instruments 
to his reading program, he will be 
interested next in comparative costs 
and values. The administrator should 
see each of the machines, if possible, 
before arriving at a decision, and cer- 
tain factors should be borne in mind 
as he observes them. 


cost 

1. What is the initial cost ? 

2. What is the maintenance cost? 
A complicated device has the greater 
possibility of breakdown. 

3. What is the use cost? Does the 
instrument require the destruction of 
books or materials that are to be used? 


EDUCATIONAL VALUE 

1. Is the instrument sold or dis- 
tributed by an organization with an 
educational point of view, to ensure 
continued research and interest in its 
use? 

2. Does the company sell or dis- 
tribute other educational materials, so 
that the purchaser will be helped to 
develop a total instructional program? 

3. Is the instrument designed to 
do what it is intended to do? For 
example, does it have a device so that 
it actually prevents the reader from 
regressions? 

The tachistoscope and the Harvard 
films can be used in small group in- 
struction. One reading pacer is neces- 
sary for each person reading at the 
moment, but, depending on the read- 
ing levels and motivation of the learn- 
ers, one skilled teacher can supervise 
a number of persons at once. In cer- 
tain highly motivated army groups, 
this number has been as high as 16, 
and in many school situations a group 
of eight or 10 is perfectly possible. 
Thus the minimum program would 
include, for diagnostic work, one tele- 
binocular and one ophthalmograph 
and, for the instructional work, four 
reading pacers and one tachistoscope. 
In addition, a variety of books, pam- 
phlets and slides would also be needed. 
As the program develops other mate- 
rials or more instruments may be 
added to meet the need. 

The approximate cost for a mini- 
mum program would be as follows: 

Ophthalmograph ................$ 400 

Telebinocular 

Tachistoscope 

Reading Pacers (4) 

Books and Pamphlets.......... 

Miscellaneous Supplies 
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|S worver inte your schools have already 
tried an ambitious homeroom pro- 
gram that fell short of your hopes. If 
so, was the fault in the idea, or was the 
weakness to be found in the way in 
which it was carried out? In all prob- 
ability the latter was responsible. 
The fact that the homeroom was one 
of the earliest devices attempted in 
guidance often causes it to lack the 
attraction that a newer sounding proj- 
.ect might inspire. The homeroom has 
nearly always served as an adminstra- 
tive device in secondary schools organ- 
ized on a departmental basis. Students 
must be grouped igd assigned to a 
record teacher or “adviser” for Bible 
reading, roll-taking, issuing reports, 
and receiving official school notices. 
It was not long before some inter- 
ested educators became aware that 
such nonsubject teaching groups had 
other possibilities. Because in it there 
were no grades or subject matter re- 
quirements, why not use the record 
class as a homeroom in which student 
problems could be aired and treated 
by a kind of group therapy, in which 
the students themselves were in charge 
and the interested teacher guided? 


Don’t sell the H OM E R 0 OM short; 


it belongs in the modern guidance program 


BENJAMIN J. NOVAK 
Teacher, Murrell Dobbins Vocational-Technical School, Philade!phia 
Lecturer in Secondary Education. Temple University 


Trial homerooms were in the main 
successful, and administrators expanded 
the program. The homeroom period 
was lengthened, all record classes by 
edict became homerooms, explicit 
homeroom programs were formulated 
or copied and issued in stencil dupli- 
cated form to every record teacher. 
Several books were published in which 
detailed procedures and content for 
homeroom use were clearly shown. At 
the other extreme unprepared teachers 


were given homeroom classes with no 
understanding of their purpose. 
Everyone then figuratively sat back 
to enjoy the harvest. It came, but it 
yielded a disappointing crop. The pro- 
grams were not succeeding. In one 
group the subject-matter centered 
teacher lectured diligently on the im- 
portance of saving money. In another 
“democratically organized” seventh- 
grade class the few members not yet 
bored into submission were still wran- 


Homeroom programs should be planned by students, but the sponsor should offer intelligent assistance. 
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gling after two months over whether 
one or two vice presidents should be 
elected. In a third group there was 
no interest in the discussion topic 
scheduled for March 2 on “proper 
lunchroom courtesy.” A fourth class 
“couldn't think of anything to talk 
about that day” and therefore was 
doing nothing. Still another section 
seemed to be doing well, but the 
group was of half size because four 
students were helping another teacher 
to clean out a storeroom, three were 
rehearsing for the school show, two 
others were typing a report in the 
commercial department—and so it 
went. 

In many systems the homeroom is 
limping along in the manner just de- 
scribed. Other administrators have 
been more drastic, and, concluding 
that their homeroom program was a 
failure, have dispensed with it alto- 
gether, retaining only a 5 or 10 min- 
ute record period. 


POSTMORTEM OF FAILURE 

Why has the once heralded home- 
room suffered a decline? Nearly all 
of the failures can be traced to viola- 
tions of the following principles: 

1. Homeroom sponsors must be 
specially qualified, trained and inter- 


ested. 

2. Content of programs must be of 
direct and immediate interest to most 
of the members of the group and must 
fill needs of which they are aware. 

3. The program should be student 
planned and student conducted, but 
intelligent assistance should be pro- 
vided by the sponsor. 

4. The primary outcomes are largely 
the development of attitudes and the 
making of adjustments. There are no 
grades or subject matter assignments. 

5. The student composition of the 
group should be one that will be con- 
ducive to achievement of satisfactory 
outcomes. 

6. The scheduling and time allotted 
for the program must be adequate. 

7. The importance of the home- 
room as an integral part of the edu- 
cational program should be so ac- 
cepted that obstacles will not be placed 
in the way of regular attendance by 
all students of the group. 

The homeroom properly conceived 
and carried out fills an important and 
entirely modern place in all guidance 
programs. It cannot be replaced by 
any or all of the many other devices 
provided for individual guidance. Even 
if the school is richly supplied with 
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counselors busily interviewing  stu- 
dents, the homeroom is nonetheless 
indispensable. No guidance program 
is complete or even adequate without 
both group and individual guidance 
activities. The homeroom is of course 
an important instrument of group 
guidance. 

The homeroom ideally has the fol- 
lowing purposes: 

1. To enable each student to feel 
at home and accepted in the school. 

2. To make it possible for each 
student to learn about and begin to 
realize his own capacities, abilities and 
interests. 

3. To aid in growth of group and 
school loyalties. 

4. To serve as a laboratory for dem- 
ocratic processes and attitudes leading 
to more effective citizenship (includ- 
ing encouragement of proper qualities 
of leading and following). 

5. To assist development of whole- 
some relationships between teachers 
and students. 

These purposes are broad in scope. 
The one having to do with student 
realization of capacities, for example, 
may include testing and group activi- 
ties in various areas of educational, 
vocational and social guidance. If there 
is a counselor in the school, the home- 
room might be an excellent medium 
for acquainting the students with his 
services. In the high school at Upper 
Darby, Pa., the homeroom teacher in- 
terviews each student to obtain infor- 
mation for a personal history record. 

As a laboratory for democratic proc- 
esses and attitudes. the homeroom may 
not only function in itseif but also 
serve as the local unit in the school’s 
student government. 


SPONSOR IS KEY 

The key ingredient is, without 
doubt, the personal factor, in the form 
of interested, qualified, adequately pre- 
pared homeroom sponsors. Without 
this, failure of the program can nearly 
be guaranteed. 

The sponsor should be a leader, 
rather than a person who dominates. 
He (or she) has developed his talents 
broadly and well. He has a broad 
experience in living. He is enthusi- 
astic. He understands children and is 
content with slow growth. He must be 
dynamic and secure in his living and 
teaching. Finally, and above all, the 
sponsor must understand the purpose 
of, and actively desire to be engaged 
in, the school's homeroom program. 
The sponsor also needs an adequate 


background of training and experience. 
His professional training should pref- 
erably include testing, child study, 
mental hygiene, sociology, case study 
technics, and group guidance. A few 
universities offer practice homeroom 
courses. Successful teaching experi- 
ence usually is helpful, although if the 
classroom management is of an au- 
thoritarian type it may become impos- 
sible for the teacher to shift to the 
student centered procedure so essential 
in the homeroom. Some authorities 
even suggest that a special homeroom 
certificate be issued by the respective 
states. Certification may be desirable, 
bur at the present stage should not by 
any means be a deterrent to the home- 
room program. 

If homeroom sponsorship is not to 
be just another assigned duty but is an 
activity that is wanted by interested 
and qualified faculty members, there 
is then posed a problem in administra- 
tion. For purposes of attendance keep- 
ing and other routine nearly every 
faculty member must be responsible 
for a record class. There are several 
alternatives, of which two may be 
mentioned. One is to undertake as a 
faculty project an in-service program 
which will enable the majority of the 
teachers to feel competent to expand 
their record classes into gefuine home- 
rooms. Most teachers who have mis- 
givings regarding the homeroom have 
them because of lack of preparation 
and insecurity regarding this activity. 
New teachers are especially likely to 
feel this way. 

As another administrative approach 
some authorities have suggested that 
particularly interested and successful 
faculty members be rostered to several 
homerooms throughout the day. In 
this arrangement some faculty mem- 
bers, of course, would not have any 
homeroom but instead would assume 
other responsibilities. 

Each homeroom group is generally 
of class size, that is, preferably be- 
tween 30 and 40 students. It generally 
meets at the beginning of the day, 
although there are some who believe 
it more advantageous to have it meet 
at some other time. Sessions should 
be daily, and preferably not less than 
15 minutes long, with one weekly 
meeting of longer duration. In the 
Hugh Morson High School in Raleigh, 
N. C,, there is a daily 15 minute home- 
room period, plus a period between 11 
and 11:45 a.m. once each week. At 
the Haverford Senior High School, 
Havertown, Pa., there are two 50 min- 
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ute homeroom periods at the start of 
the day each month. The public schools 
at Audubon, N.J., have a 10 minute 
daily record period, with an additional 
35 minute period at the end of the 
day once each week. 

It is desirable that the homeroom 
represent a cross-section of the student 
population. Since the homeroom is a 
laboratory in democratic living, there 
should be included in each group stu- 
dents differing in intelligence, ability, 
curriculum and background. A com- 
mon practice is the assigning of stu- 
dents within a given grade to home- 
rooms on an alphabetical basis. 

The homeroom sponsor should re- 
main with the section for not less than 
a full school year, and preferably longer. 
It may be desirable for the sponsor to 
progress in grade with the group. Thus, 
for example, the sponsor may assume 
a homeroom class in Grade 7 and re- 
main with it until the pupils are gradu- 
ated three years later. There are, of 
course, some disadvantages in extended 
contact, but the potential advantages 
are far greater. The sponsor can come 
to know and understand the individuals 
well and be better able to observe their 
progress. The opportunity is likewise 
greater for the students to know better 
and develop more complete confidence 
in the sponsor. In the high school at 
Missoula, Mont., the homeroom spon- 
sor has a four-year contact with the 
group. 

The all-pervading purpose of the 
homeroom is to have each member feel 
“at home” in the school. Each student 
must feel that he is wanted and is 
among friends. The basis for estab- 
lishing this atmosphere is a spirit of 
helpfulness, informality and friendli- 
ness, stimulated by example of the 
teacher. The technics are many: in- 
troducing each class member, having 
older students serve as “big brothers,” 
showing yearbooks, learning school 
songs and traditions, making tours of 
the school, working on school service 
projects, making reports on hobbies, 
becoming familiar with handbooks, 
conducting informal teacher inter- 
views, and many others. 


DEMOCRATICALLY MANAGED 

The homeroom should be demo- 
cratically managed by the students. 
They should elect officers, set up stu- 
dent committees, and become familiar 
with parliamentary procedure. It is 
just as unwise, however, to turn stu- 
dents too completely upon their own 
resources as it is to have the group 
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dominated by the teacher. Younger 
students, or those who are unaccus- 
tomed to self-direction, will need more 
help. In the high school at Upper 
Darby, Pa., a homeroom president and 
alternate are elected by majority vote. 
These also represent the class in the 
student council. There are other elec- 
tive and appointed positions, at the 
direction of the teacher. In the Hugh 
Morson High School, Raleigh, N.C., 
there are similar elected and appointed 
officers. Parliamentary procedure is 
sometimes used in some schools. At 
the Haverford Senior High School, 
Havertown, Pa., there are panels, in- 
formal discussions, career surveys, and 
occasionally outside speakers. Home- 
room committees at the high school 
in Audubon, N.J., are formed on the 
basis of sociometric groupings. 


NOT FORMAL OR PREDETERMINED 

The content of the homeroom pro- 
grams should not be too formal and 
too predetermined. They should be 
real and interesting to the students, 
and preferably originate with them. 
This does not mean, however, that 
there should be no advance planning 
or assistance by the teacher. 

Many excellent books and pamphlets 
can be used as reference material by 
teachers and students. Such material 
must not be assigned but rather sug- 
gested and made available. For those 
wanting specific reference material, ex- 
perienced sponsors, county or state 
supervisors, university departments of 
education, and other specialists can be 
of assistance. 

The Haverford High School deter- 
mines the extent of homeroom pro- 
grams on the basis of student expres- 
sion of needs and interest. Typical 
matters that are of recurring interest 
are: careers, boy-girl relationships, 
“going steady,” personality develop- 
ment, and roster planning. On some 
occasions teas may be given for par- 
ents or other homeroom groups. 

The homeroom period must not be 
a “bull session” in which everyone 
continually gives unsupported opin- 
ions. One important outcome is that 
young people will learn the necessity 
of finding and learning facts to bolster 
or change their respective points of 
view. It may become necessary, there- 
fore, for the teachers from time to time 
to distribute stencil duplicated or other 
materials for the better establishment 
of facts. Skillful guidance by the 
sponsor is needed to prevent a few 
individuals from dominating the group. 


Some significant problem or inter- 
ests may arise in a given school that 
will cut across groups, enlisting the 
simultaneous or coordinated activity 
of many homeroom sections. In some 
instances a trend of thinking or proj- 
ect may originate in one homeroom 
and be found acceptable by many 
gtoups throughout the grade or even 
the whole school. Frequently the stu- 
dent government provides an effective 
connecting link between homeroom 
units. 

Finally, in order to ensure che sus- 
tained success of the program, provi- 
sion must be made for continuous in- 
service training of sponsors. This is 
required, because the student needs 
change, the program necessitates con- 
stant evaluation, there are shifts in 
personnel, and more modern practices 
should be explored. The new sponsor 
is in especial need of this training. 
As current members of the staff expand 
their professional background through 
university courses or other means, their 
experiences may be increasingly en- 
listed. In-service training of the sev- 
enth and eighth grade homeroom 
teachers is provided in Audubon. 


IN-SERVICE TRAINING TECHNICS 
The in-service program should be 
planned by a faculty committee, aided 
by specialists. If the school has a 
counselor he can be of much help 
here. The administration preferably 
sits in with, but does not control, the 
work of this committee. Among the 
technics that can be used with in- 
service training are faculty meetings, 
college or extension courses, confer- 
ences, study groups, workshops, insti- 
tutes, industrial experience, camp 
counseling, and magazines and books. 
When reading materials are being 
provided, they should go directly to 
the sponsors and not be short-circuited 
in the office. Travel, hobby and com- 
munity interests should be encouraged 
as devices serving to assist in the de- 
velopment of the balanced life so 
essential to the successful sponsor. 


Acknowledgment is gratefully made to 
the following persons who provided data 
on homeroom organization within their 
schools: Mary Powell Brantley, dean of 
girls, Hugh Morson High School, Raleigh, 
N. C.; Edna M. f, senior high 
school, Upper Darby, Pa.; Jeanne Feaster, 
Bruce Junior-Senior High School, Western- 

rt, Md.; Helene Hru Glenville High 

l, land; Agnes McMahon, dean 
of girls, Haverford High School, Haver- 
town, Pa.; Alice W. Feinmann, Audubon 
public schools, Audubon, N.J.; Evelyn Ri- 
mel, girls’ adviser, Missoula County High 
School, Missoula, Mont. 








LETTERS «means of 
Interpreting the School 


| 2 Renee message is an opportunity 
to build favorable understand- 
ing,” states the 1950 yearbook of the 
American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators. Are we using our let- 
ters to students and parents as a means 
of interpreting the school? 

Austin High School, Chicago, has 
4500 pupils. A tremendous amount 
of correspondence is sent out to par- 
ents and pupils daily. Much of this 
correspondence is form mail consist- 
ing of printed attendance notices, 
failure notices, and library fine no- 
tices. Stencil duplicated forms are used 
to request parent interviews concern- 
ing excessive failures, maladjusted be- 
havior, and delinquency of various 
types. Most depressing of all notices 
are those printed forms telling parents 
that their son or daughter is being 
sent to a special school for truants 
or for the socially maladjusted. 


Dear Gail: 


Your medal is a beautiful thing. It represents so very 


RAY LUSSENHOP 


Assistant Principal 
Austin High Schgol, Chicago 


By no flight of the imagination can 
one assume that these communications 
are developing a favorable interpreta- 
tion of the school. The messages al- 
most preclude any receptive mood on 
the part of the recipients. Certain 
it is that many people blame the 
school for their youngsters’ behavior. 
Yet there remain the great majority 
of successful parents whose sons and 
daughters are a credit to their family, 
school and community. Are we let- 
ting them know how much we appre- 
ciate the exemplary behavior of their 
children? 

A survey was made to see how 
many teachers were using letters, other 
than those of complaint, to parents 
or pupils. The only group using such 


much, 


Dore showed it to me the other day I couldn’t help but note how proud — 


she was of your achievement. The American Association of Teachers of 


French can be trusted to present these medals only to those who are w 
To place so high in the national contest is an achievement which 


credit boch upon your ability and upon the ability of your teacher. 


Please do excuse us if we boast a little of your achievement. Can you 


bing 0 theadl gale eahllie We ce Aa newspapers? 
apenas sk Atha 


to get material for an article. 


In a school such as Austin some people can playin the 


activities are valuable and build the schoo’s reputation Your contribution 


is very 


Ja French yout Sevectes saljoce anid Wi hla te Wie Sealanligh oie sauket 


in the use of the language? I would like to hear about the contest and the 
presentation ceremony. Cool ee ee ee 


things over? 


Sincerely yours, 


letters in any regular system was 
found to be the division teachers. 
With no encouragement from any 
official source, about 20 of these teach- 
ers were sending some form of letter 
at various times to pupils in their 
division or to the parents. The con- 
tents of these letters dealt with such 
topics as procedure for bringing ab- 
sence excuses, how pupils may be 
excused from school when they be- 
come ill, tardiness, lockers, the open- 
ing day of school, new programs, col- 
lege selection, how to obtain a job, 
and many other topics. 

One of the best of these letters 
begins: 

“High school is a place for young 
people to learn to be dependable and 
capable. If you do little things well, 
you are on the right road. No one 
became a great man or woman all of 
a sudden. By doing your best every 
day, you may develop such good work- 
ing habits that you can become one 
of Chicago's outstanding citizens. 
Each of you can become one of Chi- 
cago’s good citizens, at least. Think 
of yourself as a changing personality, 
with you controlling the direction the 
growth is going to take. Get as much 
as you can at high school. Join a club 
and make as many friends as you 
can.” 

In only one case did any teacher 
regularly send home any communica- 
tion concerning superior class work. 
At her own expense she prepared 
certificates of commendation and 
mailed them to pupils doing superior 
work in mathematics. She has been 
doing this for more than 30 years. A 
few other teachers write occasional 
letters of commendation for outstand- 
ing work. 

One might suppose that pupils on 
the Super Honor Roll might receive 
some letter similar to the note a stu- 
dent receives when he is placed on 
the dean's list at college. After all, 
we do send home a letter as soon as 
a youngster receives a failing grade. 
No such letter is prepared! The Super 
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Letter Sent to All Freshmen on Super Honor Rell 
Dear Jane: 

Congratuletions for your superior scholastic record. You and your par- 
ents should be very proud of your place on the | Honor Roll, This 
achievement is, I hope, an indication of maturity and'a guarantee of future 
success in many fields, 

Your most difficult problem during the next few years, however, will be 
to balance your efforts. Classroom sstignments ere important but 00, too, 
are the may activities which meke Anctin sy famous in music, athletics 

Have yo dlatadsed with yout pencuit your progesim of stndles ae veell rae: 
"as the organization or club with which you will like to work? Your name, 
I hope, will not only rppear on the future Super Honor Rolls but slo will 
be fuund im the accounts of concer's, games, club programs and ascmblies, 
_ If you need advice at any time please feel free to come to the office and 
oF ee ee ee 





Acitat Principal 


Ltr Sat och of 28 Sana WD Soe Wort 
en Noteboak Project i Roglich 
Dear Beulah: 
Tai vay piv badd sek emcees tian suk 
tor”—which you prepered in Miss Glynn's English class. This ie an cx- 
‘ae ec 


a ee ee How has the 
“information obtained I this projet infhoenced your choice of fete eee 
pation? 
ge that wil cain me ence of your spit hlahp 
SY A eee ee eee Le 
Sincerely yours, 





Lt Sent Stdent Dong Spi Wor Fro 























Honor Roll is printed in the school 
paper, but the first name is omitted 
and only the initial appears. By some 
journalistic rule of thumb this is not 
“live news,” and space must be used 
for the next basketball game. So 
unless the parents read the fine print 
on the bottom of the last page of’ the 
school paper, they may never know 
that their boy or girl achieved aca- 
demic fame. 

Twenty parents were asked for 
their opinions about the value of 
correspondence dealing with favorable 
aspects of their children’s school life. 
Three mothers remarked that they had 
received letters from deans informing 
them about college honors awarded 
vo their son or daughter. All would 
like to receive such notes when justi- 
fied, but some feared that writing of 
notes would cause an extra load of 
clerical work. Sample comments are: 

“Grades do not tell the whole story. 
A pat on the back will be a great help, 
and a letter is just that when it praises 
a youngster.” 

“Such letters might become a bur- 
den to teachers. I think an informal, 
handwritten note would do just as 
much good as a typewritten letter.” 

“We always like to receive friendly 
letters from school. We have received 
some of the other type.” 

“Form letters may be necessary, but 
I do not pay too much attention to 
the contents. When the school uses 
them, it puts the children in the same 
class as merchandise in a department 
store.” 

A psychologist cautioned that heap- 
ing honors upon the superior pupils 
would not do much good. Such pupils 
have become accustomed to honors 
and commendation. Many parents of 
such youngsters are convinced that 
they, and not the school, are responsi- 
ble for superior school achievement. 


PRAISE AVERAGE STUDENT 

It would be desirable to find means 
to praise the average type of student 
whenever possible. A few teachers 
suggested a commendation notice up- 
on which one could check the desir- 
able traits noticed. 

While all teachers admitted that 
we should give more attention to 
superior students, they feared some 
additional clerical work. One teacher 
remarked that scholarships and honors 
at graduation time are not enough, 
and they come too late. Furthermore, 
there are not enough honors to go 
around to all who may deserve them. 
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If letters of commendation are to 
be written, to whom should they go? 
The following suggestions were re- 
ceived: 

1. To pupils on the Super Honor 
Roll. 

2. To pupils completing projects 
of value in classroom, shop or labora- 
tory. 

3. To pupils rendering services to 
the school on a voluntary basis, i.e. 
hall guards, library aides, lunchroom 
helpers, teachers’ secretaries, movie 
machine operators, stagehands, ushers, 
usherettes, and office aides. 

4. To pupils whose talents con- 
tribute to the success of assemblies, 
concerts, dramatic performances, or 
athletic contests. 

5. To pupils receiving honors from 
nonschool organizations for special 


_achievements. 


6. To parents, inviting them to pro- 
grams in which their sons or daughters 
may be participating. 

7. To parents, concerning any of 
the previously mentioned achieve- 


ments of their children, attendance 
records, honors, awards, outstanding 
skills, character traits, and the like. 


TRIAL LETTERS SENT 

We decided to send out some trial 
letters, hoping that results might in- 
dicate the value to be received from 
a full-scale program. The first two 
sets of letters were invitations to a 
P.T.A. conference. Fifty-four letters 
were sent to parents of student gov- 
ernment representatives. Fourteen let- 
ters for the same purpose also were 
sent to parents of young people dele- 
gated to collect P.T.A. dues in their 
divisions. 

Another set of 28 letters compli- 
mented pupils upon a_ particularly 
successful notebook project in English. 
Letters were sent to all 44 beginning 
freshmen on the Super Honor Roll. 
About 30 hall guards were sent let- 
ters of thanks, and a large number 
of individuals received letters concern- 
ing exhibits, awards, medals, cabinet 
work, short stories, and proficiency in 
music. Some element of the phil- 
osophy of the Chicago public schools 
is an ingredient of each letter.* 

What were the results? In all cases 
the individual letters were appreciated, 
and the youngsters concerned made 
an effort to let the sender know it. 
They came to the office for an inter- 


*Chicago Goes to School, annual report 
of the general superintendent, Chicago 
Public Schools, 1949-50. 


view, and in three cases the parents 
called for a short conference. The 
group letters show a great variation. 
The invitation to the P.T.A. confer- 
ence was worth while, and attendance 
was increased. 

Letters complimenting the fresh- 
men upon their Super Honor Roll 
standing were received with consid- 
erable pleasure by the pupils, judging 
from the comments of both teachers 
and pupils. The 28 letters concern- 
ing the English notebooks were re- 
ceived with a veritable storm of ap- 
plause. In many classes the teachers 
read these, and in others the letters 
were put upon the bulletin boards 
after the reading. Division teachers 
also read the letters in division. Some 
students thanked me in the corridors, 
others stopped me in the lunchrooms, 
and most of them came to the office 
to talk about their plans for the 
future. 

In some cases the students were 
referred to counselors, were aided in 
taking aptitude tests, and were helped 
in the selection of subjects for the 
next few years in high school. One 
young lady wants to manage a kennel 
when she grows up, but her mother 
will not allow her to keep a dog in 
the house. We obtained copies of 
Dog World for her, told her where 
to visit a dog school, and gave her a 
letter of introduction to the school’s 
director, and have arranged for her to 
take her mother to the Anti-Cruelty 
Society headquarters for an inspection 
visit. 

CRUCIAL INTEREST TOUCHED 

Why was this particular type of 
letter so successful? The English 
teacher involved believes that we 
touched upon a crucial interest of both 
pupils and parents. We likewise 
reached many an average student who 
had seldom, if ever, been commended 
before. One such student had received 
a failing grade in another subject. 

To use a letter effectively to inter- 
pret the school to parents we may 
conclude that: 

1. A vital personal interest should 
be present and shared by both pupil 
and parent. 

2. A broad coverage is desirable 
since pupils of average ability may 
appreciate attention more than superior 
students, and the parents will respond 
to the attention because of its rarity. 

3. The personal interest expressed 
in the letter may be a means of further 
implementing the school’s philosophy. 
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@ LOWER-COST CONSTRUCTION 


| 


@ ADMINISTRATIVE HEADQUARTERS 


@ COMBINING FUNCTION AND BEAUTY 


\ 


SCHOOLHOUSE PLANNING 


Hard surfaced play areas are provided 
the pupils in the Lloyd H. Bugbee Eleme: 
School at West Hartford, Conn. The sche 
described on the pages immediately follo 
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Elementary school combines 


BEAUTY AND FUNCTION 


School of West Hartford, 
Conn., is an expression of functional 
planning, simplicity and beauty, all 
combined effectively to serve the needs 
of elementary children, as well as the 
cultural, social and recreational needs 
of youths and adults of the neighbor- 
hood. 

The school has a picturesque setting 
on the crest of a 19 acre plot, bordered 
to the east by a shaded glen and brook 
and to the west by a wooded slope on 
which may be found all species of 
native New England trees, birds and 
wild flowers. The architects have 


os HE new Lloyd H. Bugbee Elemen- 
tary 
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taken full advantage of the contours 
of the land, which with supplementary 
plantings, play areas, and graceful 
walks and drives combine to make this 
school an object of beauty, harmoniz- 
ing with the homes in the area it 
serves. 

Designing a school to be beautiful 
does not mean that careful educational 
planning has been sacrificed. A study 
of the accompanying floor plans will 
show that here is a school that contains 
all the facilities desirable and necessary 
for a good elementary school program, 
functionally arranged for the most con- 
venient and efficient use. The school 


BUGBEE SCHOOL, WEST HARTFORD, CONN. 


EDMUND H. THORNE 


Superintendent of Schools 
West Hartford, Conn. 


has accommodations for 470 pupils 
with provisions for future expansion, 
if necessary. In addition to the 14 
classrooms, kindergarten room, and 
usual office space, there are an audi- 
torium, gymnasium, locker rooms, com- 
munity (or all-purpose) room, cafe- 
teria, scout room, health suite, library 
and conference rooms, as well as work- 
ing space for the speech correctionist 
and instrumental music classes. 
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Classrooms are lighted with modern 
fluorescent fixtures giving a uniform 
illumination of 50 foot-candles at each 
desk. Natural lighting is controlled 
by venetian blinds over which opaque 
draperies may be pulled on traverse 
rods, so that every classroom may be 
darkened easily and quickly for audio- 
visual purposes. Chalkboards are of 
etched green glass with cork boards 
on the interior walls and painted cork 
boards covering the entire rear wall 
of the room. 


CLASSROOM EQUIPMENT 

Each classroom contains as standard 
equipment drinking fountain, sink, 
telephone, cupboards, booi,cases, built- 
in steel filing cases, projection screen, 
record player, and AM-FM radio. The 
four primary rooms have their own 
toilets with direct exit to the outside 
through their wardrobes. The upper 
grade rooms make use of wardrobe 
lockers in the corridors. 

The kindergarten room is spacious 
and is heated by combination con- 
vector-radiators under the windows 
and by radiant coils, which are em- 
bedded in the concrete slab floor. The 
floor is covered with asphalt tile. 
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Above: Third graders work in their classroom. There are cork boards 
on the side walls; painted cork boards cover the rear wall. Below: 
All of the Bugbee pupils eat lunch at the school. The kitchen is com- 
pletely equipped with all the modern machines for food preparation and 
service. Architects are Carl J. Malmfeldt and Associates of Hartford. 








The main office is centrally located 
and may be conveniently entered from 
the main entrance lobby. It is com- 
pletely equipped with vault and the 
usual business machines. Located near 
the secretary's desk is the telephone 
switchboard, which handles calls from 
the outside and serves the 22 exten- 
sion phones located throughout the 
school. Through this arrangement 
teachers may call out or receive calls, 
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Above: This is the entrance in 
the front wing of the school. 
Below: The kindergarteners have 
a playground of their own. The 
apparatus is scaled to their size. 
In the background is the pri- 
mary classes’ piay area. Three 
other playgrounds are hard sur- 
faced so that they may be used 
during all seasons of the year. 


if necessary. The system also serves 
for intercommunication within the 
building. 

The outer office serves as a reception 
and waiting room for the principal 
and the school nurse. The health suite 
consists of an office for the nurse, an 
examination room, and restrooms for 
children who may be ill. 

The auditorium has a sloping floor 
with 474 comfortably upholstered 
seats. The stage is full sized with 
professional lighting controls and 
built-in public address system that can 
be controlled from the rear of the 
auditorium as well as from the stage. 

The gymnasium has its accompany- 
ing showers, drying rooms and locker 
rooms for both boys and girls. The 
gymnasium floor is marked off for 
popular indoor sports. 


COMMUNITY RECREATION 


Spectators may have an unobstruct- 
ed view of the entire floor from fold- 
ing bleachers mounted on the inside 
wall of the gymnasium. This room is 
used for community recreation pur- 
poses evenings and Saturdays. 

The community, or all-purpose, 
room is adequate for groups of fewer 
than 100 people. This room has its 
own kitchenette, toilet facilities, and 
outside entrance so that it may be 
used evenings without the rest of the 
school being opened. This room is 
oak paneled and has a fireplace at 
one end, around which a photomural 
covering the entire wall is to be in- 
stalled. 

The cafeteria is designed in accord- 
ance with the trend in other elemen- 
tary schools of West Hartford to pro- 
vide lunch for all the children. (See 
The NATION’s SCHOOLS for May 
1950.) The dining room is beauti- 
fully furnished to provide a natural 
homelike atmosphere. Both square 
and round tables are used, each ac- 
commodating four children. The 
kitchen is completely equipped with 
all the most modern machines for 
food preparation and service. Also 
provided are a walk-in refrigerator, 
and the usual food storage rooms. 

The ample size of the school 
grounds permits many conveniences 
usually denied the conventional school. 
The kindergarten children have a play 
terrace of their own, with apparatus 
scaled down to appropriate size. There 
are four other play areas, three of 
which have hard surfaces, permitting 
use at all seasons of the year. In addi- 
tion, extensive grassed areas have been 
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laid out for soccer, little league base- 
ball and regulation baseball, all of 
which are popular sports with West 


Hartford youngsters. The natural 
slope to the west is used for skiing 
in the winter, and the soccer field is 
flooded for ice skating. 

Walks approaching the school are 
so planned that no youngsters have to 
cross the winding automobile drive 
and circle arranged for the conveni- 
ence of parents who‘ discharge their 
children or pick them up near the 
main entrance of the school. 

Ample parking is provided for day- 
time use with one of the hard sur- 
faced play areas being used in the 
evening for overflow parking. This 
arrangement makes parking in the 
street or on the main approach to the 
school unnecessary. 

Carl J. Malmfeldt and Associates 
of Hartford were the architects, with 
Charles Currier of West Hartford do- 
ing the site planning and landscaping; 
Henry Van Zelm, also of Hartford, 
was consulting engineer. 

The school was named after Dr. 
Lloyd H. Bugbee, who retired four 
years ago after serving West Hart- 
ford 29 years as its superintendent 
of schools, 
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CONSTRUCTION DETAILS 
GENERAL CONSTRUCTION: Stee! 


frame and masonry (brick and cinder 
block}. Interior load-bearing walls, 
brick and cinder block; nonload-bearing 
walls, metal studs with metal lath and 
plaster. Classroom walls, painted plas- 
ter and natural colored oak trim; cor- 
ridor walls, gray brick finish. Ceiling, 
acoustical tile. Floors, asphalt tile over 
concrete slabs; maple in gymnasium. 
Fire resistive construction. 


HEATING AND VENTILATION: Low 
pressure steam system and oil burning 
equipment with pneumatic temperature 
controls in each room. Radiation, gen- 
erally, by copper convectors. Radiant 
heating in kindergarten. Fresh air sup- 
ply and exhaust in auditorium. All 
other spaces, mechanical exhaust sys- 
tems. 


LIGHTING: Fluorescent. Urn lighting in 


auditorium and dimmer controls for 
auditorium house lights and stage lights. 


COMMUNICATION: Telephones in all 


rooms with switchboard in general 
office. 


COST: Including site work, planting and 


seeding, kitchen equipment, elevator, 
venetian blinds and curtains, $715,888. 
Cost per square foot, $13.46. 
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Burton's Bridge School at Crystal Lake, Ill, is an example of low- 
cost construction. Above: This picture shows the elevation of the 
school, in which 10 inch cavity wall was used with masonry exposed 
on the inside and 
the outside. The 
cavity walls were 
used so that at 
a later date plas- 
ter can be ap- 
plied directly to 
the interior walls 
without the 
added cost of 
furring and lath- 
ing. Right: This 
is the floor plan 
of the building. 


Above: The masonry on the interior 
walls of the Burton's Bridge School 
is exposed. The washable acoustical 
ceiling has been screwed to insu- 
lation at the underside of the ceil- 
ing joints. The ceiling is entirely 
flat and level without projecting ob- 
structions. Right: The grills at the 
top of the storage shelves below the 
windows allow warmed air to wash 
past the window area. Fin-type radi- 
ation is concealed by the storage 
shelves; thus a stack action is created. 
This stack action considerably in- 
creases air circulation, and so it 
keeps the temperature more even. 
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ALPINE SCHOOL, ROCKFDRD, ILL. 


Simple use of materials and methods of construction can produce 


LOW-COST SCHOOLS 


c= vaty in direct proportion 
to the simplicity of the product. 
In a like manner the cost of school 
construction varies directly with the 
simplicity of its concept, regardless 
of whether it is the design concept 
or the construction concept. Through 
the combination of simple design and 
simple construction economy is ef- 
fected. Quality, however, need not 
be sacrificed at the expense of econ- 
omy. As the various elements of a 
building are simplified to their funda- 
mental form, the cost of construction 
is lowered. 


METHODS USED 

Simplicity involves: (1) using 
standard parts, (2) avoiding compli- 
cated construction methods, (3) 
eliminating needless architectural em- 
bellishments, (4) avoiding “style” 
architecture to produce effect, and (5) 
designing the building essentially for 
its functional needs. 

The Alpine School at Rockford, Il, 
and Burton’s Bridge School at Crystal 
Lake, Ill., although not large, present 
examples of economy through sim- 
plicity. 

First, complications in the taking 
of bids were avoided from the start 
by my submitting to contractors com- 
plete drawings and specifications down 
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MARSHALL T. MUNZ 


Architect and Engineer 
Rockford, Ill. 


to the last detail. I avoided compli- 
cated revisions and addenda by mak- 
ing careful quantity cost breakdown 
analyses as soon as sketches were ap- 
proved so that the boards of education 
were properly informed of accurate 
cost estimates before drawings were 
completed and bids were taken. In 
neither school were estimated costs 
ascertained by the cube or square foot 


cost method. As a result, actual costs 


were somewhat less than estimated 
costs. Alpine School cost 85 cents 
per cubic foot, and Burton's Bridge 
School cost 66 cents per cubic foot. 


ONE MATERIAL; THREE FUNCTIONS 


Although the interiors of both 
schools are of exposed masonry, the 
exterior walls of Alpine School are 
12 inch thick masonry, whereas Bur- 
ton’s Bridge School makes use of the 
cavity wall. The cavity wall was used 
here so that at a future date plaster 
could be applied directly to the in- 
terior of the wall without the added 
cost of furring and lathing. Thus, 
since these masonry walls are load- 
bearing, serve as partitions, and are 


made of materials exposed as a fin- 


ished surface, three functions were 
satisfied with one material and one 
operation. 

In both buildings the method of 
constructing the acoustical ceilings is 
another simplification—rigid insulat- 
ing board was applied directly to the 
underside of the joists, after which 
prefinished acoustical tile was secured 
to the underside of the insulating 
board. Thus, with two operations 
and two materials three functions 
were provided, namely, insulation, 
acoustical treatment, and ceiling finish. 


VENTILATION 

Instead of brick or stone window 
sills in the Alpine School, sash frames 
form the sill. Operating sash were 
eliminated in favor of less costly sta- 
tionary sash, with fresh air being pro- 
vided by unit ventilators. 

Operating sash were used instead 
of glass block in the Burton's Bridge 
School and the intake of fresh air 
obtained by the use of fin-type radia- 
tion under all windows; as window 
vents are opened, incoming fresh air 
is immediately heated. Circulation is 
provided in each room without un- 
necessary drafts throughout the build- 
ing by the use of bilateral fenestration. 
This method of ventilation represents 
a simple economic method of attaining 
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Above: Five classrooms serving Grades | to 8 were added to the cae t ventiletion throughout the 


existing Alpine School at Rockford, Ill. In the old building are a he Ril dite tals amide is 
lunchroom [in the basement) and a playroom (on the first floor). especially maximum use of atadida 
A covered passage connects the old and the new buildings. If the lengths, were utilized throughout. In 
old building is razed sometime in the future, this passage will make neither case was any type or kind 
the construction of an addition to the new part a simple, inexpensive of veneering applied to any surface. 
matter. Meanwhile, when the old building is used for community All materials were left exposed natur- 
activities, the new one can be completely closed off. Below: Stationary ally. The covering of one material 
sash frame is used as a sill overlapping the masonry wall. By this means with another for effect was considered 


the need for a more expensive masonry sill was eliminated in this school. too costly. In both buildings ceilings 
were an integral part of the roof con- 


struction so that ceiling lines followed 
roof lines. Throughout each structure 
costly millwork was eliminated insofar 
as possible. 

Long runs of piping were kept to 
a minimum in both schools, although 
this is not so apparent in the Alpine 
School. In this building, however, 
in order to make sewer connections 
it was necessary to run the line the 
length of the corridor so that econ- 
omy was not sacrificed. 

Coat lockers were omitted in both 
cases in favor of alcoves. Wide corri- 
dors, which are needed when lockers 
are used, were narrowed down, effect- 
ing an economy in space. 

Hence, lower building costs and 
greater economy can be effected by the 
simple use and true expression of 
materials in conjunction with simple 
methods of construction. Good con- 
struction is simple construction. Sim- 
plicity means economy. 
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GENERAL OFFICE 


New addition houses school’s 


BUSINESS OFFICES 


CARL C. BYERS 


Superintendent of Schools 
Parma, Ohio 


hive taxpayer is entitled to effi- 
ciency in the use of the funds he 
votes for public school usage. He 
would like to know that the board of 
education and the school administrator 
have sufficient business acumen to 
spend his tax money wisely for a well 
rounded program of schooling for his 
children. 

Every citizen knows what the offices, 
even the storage areas, of a well run 
business look like, and he will be con- 
sciously or unconsciously disturbed if 
the headquarters of the local public 
school system looks casual, cluttered 
and unbusinesslike generally. A good 
business office layout will impress him 
as evidence of sound management of 
the school system. 
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At Parma, Ohio, a southwest suburb 
of Cleveland, we are strongly of the 
opinion that, since education is a busi- 
ness, it should look like a business. 
This summer we opened an addition 
to the Thoreau Park Elementary School 
to house the business offices of the 
school system. We believe our pride 
in this new structure is shared by the 
citizens of the entire Parma city school 
district, which in land area is the ninth 
largest school district in Ohio, having 
29.25 square miles. 

A two-story and basement structure 
of red face brick with limestone trim, 
the building houses not only the busi- 
ness administrative offices and board 
meeting room but private offices, on 
the second floor, for members of the 
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This is the new administration headquarters building at Parma, Ohio. 


supervisory staff, and a central store- 
room and warehouse in the basement. 

Along with the excellent storage 
facilities the basement provides, the 
loading and unloading facilities are ef- 
ficient, and the layout permits an effi- 
cient check and inventory of all of the 
supplies on hand. 

A glance at the basement floor plan 
will show that separate storage rooms 
ate available for paper, books and edu- 
cational supplies; custodial and main- 
tenance supplies; heavy equipment, 
and art supplies. 

A full-time stock clerk, from his 


office (shown at the bottom of the 
plan) supervises the filling of all 
orders for delivery, receives all in- 
coming supplies, and maintains an up- 
to-the-minute inventory. A concrete 
ramp for trucks makes deliveries and 
the receiving process easy. 

Fulton, Krinsky and Dela Motte, 
Cleveland architects, designed the addi- 
tion to conform to the present English 
architecture of the Thoreau Park Ele- 
mentary School, which was built 25 
years ago. The offices have linoleum 
covered floors, acoustical block tile 
ceilings, and sand finished colored plas- 


ter walls. The trim is oak, stained to a 
light finish. 

The building structure has load- 
bearing walls and steel interior col- 
umns and beams, in order to obtain 
a clear open span over the general 
office space. The floor system is steel 
joist and concrete. Corridors are ce- 
ramic tile; stairways, steel-terrazzo. 

Heat is from an extension of the 
present system, two-pipe steam, with 
unit ventilators. Lighting is incan- 
descent. 

A switchboard handles the 21 tele- 
phone system within the new board 
of education wing. 

The cost, excluding architect's fees, 
was $125,000, 96 cents a square foot. 


This is the super- 
intendent's office. 
The addition to 
the Thoreau Park 
Elementary 
School, which 
houses all the 
system's business 
offices, was de- 
signed by Fulton, 
Krinsky and Dela 
Motte, Cleve- 
land architects. 





Columbus public schools plan 


“OPERATION INFORMATION” 


N. G. FAWCETT 


Superintendent of Schoois 
Columbus, Ohio 


ODAY, as never before, there is a 

growing recognition that an in- 
formed and understanding public is 
essential to progress in education. As 
one vital phase in a plan to build 
greater public understanding of their 
program, the Columbus public schools 
are preparing a series of reports to 
the community. One teacher aptly 
described the project as “Operation 
Information.” 

Nothing unique is involved in a 
large school system's reporting to the 
public. Reports of every description 
flow freely from the central office and 
the individual schools. However, an 
examination of this material reveals 
that much of it tends to be ineffective. 
All too often, such informational ma- 
terial fails at several critical points. 

Foremost is lack of clarity and read- 
ability. The content frequently tends 
either to be overgeneralized to a de- 
gree that the reader cannot find in 
it answers to some of his fairly specific 
questions and concerns, or it may be so 
highly specific and overspecialized that 
he does not get an adequate picture 
of the whole. The technical language 
used often serves to block the reader. 
These common weaknesses, plus a fail- 
ure to recognize the value of an at- 
tractive format, contribute to the gen- 
eral ineffectiveness of informational 
materials prepared by school systems. 

Recognizing these widespread criti- 
cisms of much of the printed material 
prepared by schools, the Columbus 
public schools set out to develop brief 
take-home leaflets to accompany their 
reports to parents issued six times dur- 
ing the school year. A major purpose 
of this undertaking is to inform citi- 
zens about the instructional program 
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PAUL R. KLOHR 


Curriculum and In-Service Education 


Columbus, Ohio 


and services of their schools. Obvi- 
ously, this purpose is based on the 
assumption that widespread, accurate 
information is a powerful force in 
building necessary public support and 
understanding of a forward-looking 
educational program. 

A second purpose, that of creating 
an active and growing interest on the 
part of parents and citizens in their 
schools, also served to initiate the proj- 
ect. It was hoped that individuals 
would begin to identify many ways 
in which they could become active 
participants in the instructional pro- 
gram of their schools. 

A third purpose lies in the oppor- 
tunity such an undertaking provides 
for in-service growth of many teachers 
and administrators. Corollary to this, 
and highly significant in terms of its 
in-service implications, is the demand 
a project of this sort makes on the 
central office staff of a large school 
system. This group, traditionally com- 
partmentalized in its thinking, is faced 
with the task of clarifying underlying 
purposes and identifying desirable re- 
lationships among the various depart- 
ments and specialized areas. 


TEACHER PARTICIPATION 


From the outset, every effort has 
been made to involve a number of 
administrators and teachers as well as 
the central office staff in the develop- 
ment of the take-home leaflets. Enough 
evidence now exists from experiments 
in group dynamics, both in industry 
and in education, to validate the prin- 
ciple of personal involvement in group 
projects. Consequently, the selection 
of areas of the itstructional program 
to be described, the organization of 


One pamphlet concerned writing. 


personnel for the production of the 
leaflets, and the procedure for their 
distribution, all were based on wide 
participation of individuals in working 
groups. 

Leadership shifted from the central 
office staff to groups made up of teach- 
ers and principals from various schools 
in the system. And so, although the 
leaflets were reportedly prepared by 
the division of instruction under the 
direction of the curriculum coordina- 
tor, they have been, in a real sense, 
the product of cooperative group work. 
Therein lie one of their sources of 
strength and a certain claim for unique- 
ness. 

A survey of the current, most fre- 
quently raised questions and concerns 
of citizens about their schools consti- 
tuted the initial step in preparing the 
leaflets in Columbus. No formal sur- 
vey was undertaken. But the sensitive- 
ness of the central office staff, the teach- 
ers, and the principals served to iden- 
tify a number of the most persistent 
questions. From this wide range of 
concerns expressed by the public, a pri- 
ority listing of topics for the leaflets 
to be developed during the first year 
of the project was established. 














Your child meets the nurse 


early in his school life Each spring. schools pion 
© pre-school registration and inspection fer children 

hindergarten o the first grade the follow. 
ing September. This early contoct helps to prepare 
your child for his new adventure An informal visit 
te the classroom helps to moke him feel ot home 
At this time, your child meets his schoo! nurse who 
begins his cumvlotive health record, which will 
fotiow him through his school years A typical pre- 
school inspection and conference with the nurse 
centers around 


A discussion of good heolth habits ond diet 
in relotion to growth ond development 


A discussion of specie! health problems 

A recording of weight ond herght 

An inspection of teeth, throat, ears, and heir 
A vision test 

A heoring test 


Ar of i 
nathen requirements 








A new dental health center serves 


to supplement the sees rege of crpieerse 


provides free services for children whose parents 
connet private dental service - 
vision. Such services include fillings, extractions, 
cleaning of teeth. and sodium fiveride 

after dental work is completed. 


Serving as resource visitors in clessrooms 

Reporting to parents following dental in- 
spections—7,905 written reports in 1950 

Planning of follow-up activities after an in- 
spection — home calls, reminder notes, 








Parents learned how their children's health was cared for at school. 


Questions about the teaching of 
fundamentals — reading, writing and 
arithmetic—headed the list. Following 
next were inquiries about health and 
citizenship in the school program. 
These five, then, suggested the content 
for the first leaflets in the series. The 


superintendent's office had already 
issued one leaflet describing the re- 
modeling and maintenance program of 
the schools in the fall. 

The titles of the leaflets suggest the 
five areas of the program they de- 
scribe: “Throwing Light on Reading,” 
“Your Child Learns to Write,” “The 
Third ‘R’ in the Columbus Schools,” 
“Together We Guard Your Child's 
Health,” and “Citizenship Begins With 
Children.” 

Following the setting up of a pri- 
ority listing of topics, a time-schedule 
of production deadlines was estab- 
lished. Study groups were then organ- 
ized to undertake the tasks of pre- 
paring the materials cooperatively. For 
example, 12 persons participated in a 
series of six work conferences to plan 
the content of the reading leaflet. Al- 
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though this was the only group that 
participated directly, many other teach- 
ers and administrators helped indi- 
rectly. These persons returned to their 
own buildings time and again to seek 
help in clarifying various phases of 
the reading program and in interpret- 
ing them effectively to the community. 

In a similar manner the health serv- 
ices pamphlet, “Together We Guard 
Your Child's Health,” involved par- 
tipication on the part of every member 
of a large health services staff. In effect, 
no one of the series of leaflets was 
the work of one individual or of a few 
members of a central office staff. 

Wide participation in the coopera- 
tive preparation of the informational 
materials not only provided opportuni- 
ties for a clarification of common pur- 
poses underlying the instructional pro- 
gram in certain areas but also empha- 
sized the importance of interpreting 
that program clearly to the community 
and to other teachers. Of no less im- 
portance was the growing realization 
that this interpretation should entail, 
always, the identification of ways in 


which the community and the teaching 
staff might participate jointly in the 
program. The extent to which this 
objective is finally realized is the extent 
to which a school system's program be- 
comes community-centered. 

Columbus, like most large city school 
systems, has only begun to identify 
the rdle of teachers and citizens in this 
relationship. The preparation of the 
pamphlets has proved to be one more 
step in this process of identification 
of the appropriate rdles of each. 

A functional organization of infor- 
mation has been the goal in the writing 
and arrangement of the content of each 
take-home leaflet. Frequently, this has 
meant an organization of material cen- 
tered around specific questions. For 
example, “The Third ‘R’ in the Colum- 
bus Schools” attempts to provide brief, 
clear answers to these common ques- 
tions: When does my child begin to 
learn arithmetic? Is there drill work? 
How are subtraction, multiplication 
and fractions taught? Of what value 
are “proving” problems, “estimating” 
answers, and checking papers? When 
is my child doing good work in arith- 
metic? How can I help? These were 
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given a prominent place on page 1. 

To conserve space, always a problem 
in a six-page leaflet, the central ques- 
tions raised have not been repeated. 
Rather, the body of the printed ma- 
terial becomes a direct answer to the 
question, “When does my child begin 
to learn arithmetic?” The leaflet on 
page 2 reports, “Your Child begins 
to learn arithmetic when . . .” This 
much of the answer appears in bold 
type and thus serves as a caption for 
the paragraph that follows. 

Wide use has been made of class- 
room pictures. One picture of a group 
of children actually performing some 
activity related to the problem under 
discussion is worth many hundreds of 
words. The use of pictures presents 
the problem of tying them together 
to achieve unity of design and to in- 
tegrate them effectively with the writ- 


ten material. This problem has been 
met by giving the pictures various 
pleasing shapes and then placing them 
on bands of color. 

The director of fine arts served as a 
valuable resource person in planning 
the layout of each leaflet. Airiness, or 
generous margins and unfilled space on 
each page, contributes markedly to the 
readability and general attractiveness 
of the printed page. An obvious prob- 
lem in achieving an appearance of 
airiness is the careful selection of con- 
tent to keep the entire pamphlet brief. 

Many other aspects of the planning 
and development of a series of take- 
home leaflets could be presented here. 
There was, for example, the need to 
study the terminology used by teachers 
and administrators in describing the 
instructional program to see that it 
would have meaning for the average 


reader. However, problems of this 
nature were solved as members of the 
study group worked together coopera- 
tively. The in-service growth that re- 
sulted was a highly desirable outcome. 

The Columbus public schools plan 
to continue the preparation of take- 
home leaflets describing various phases 
of the program of instruction and the 
special services of the schools. For the 
school year 1951-52, the following 
areas are to be described: services of 
the pupil personnel department, library 
and audio-visual resources, cumulative 
record system, mental health program, 
and summer recreational facilities. 

In the judgment of all who have 
participated in the development of 
these materials thus far and in the 
reaction of the community at large, 
such an undertaking is a sound invest- 
ment in building public understanding. 


Latin-America's BILINGUAL SCHOOLS 


are workshops of democracy 


DEAN T. FITZGERALD 


Assistant Principal, Lowell School 
Tulsa, Okla. 


EVERAL USS. sponsored schools 
have been founded in the various 
Latin-American countries in recent 
years. In such schools the enrollment 
has increased rapidly and steadily. In 
many instances the number of appli- 
cations for admittance greatly exceeds 
the capacity of the school plant. The 
reasons for this are better understood 
when one recognizes that private 
school education plays a greater part 
in the educational programs of the 
countries of Latin-America than it does 
in programs of the United States. 
One-fifth of the elementary school 
enrollment and more than a third of 
the secondary school enrollment of 
Latin-America is to be found in pri- 
vate schools. One reason for this is 


Mr. Fitzgerald formerly was director of 
the Lincoln School, San José, Costa Rica, 
and of Escuela Campo Alegre, Caracas, 
Venezuela. 
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the inadequacy of public funds for 
education, even though some countries 
expend more than one-sixth of their 
national budgets for educational pur- 
poses. Another reason for the large 
enrollment in private schools may be 
class or family consciousness. In Latin- 
America family ties are much stronger 
than they are in this country. Too, 
the private schools often have better 
facilities because of their supporting 
agencies, and they thus offer a broader 
and more enriched program. This is 
particularly true in the field of foreign 
languages. Usually there is foreign 
support that makes for greater lan- 
guage emphasis accompanied by 
greater effectiveness of teaching. 

The U.S. sponsored schools of Latin- 
America may be divided into three 
groups. The larger number of these 
schools are denominational or church 
affiliated, and they more often appeal 
to the middle class. A second group is 
composed of the company schools that 
have been established to provide edu- 
cational facilities for company em- 
ployes’ children. Frequently they are 
located in isolated company camps, 
and the enrollment is small. A third 
group is the cooperative type of school 
owned and operated by shareholders, 
who are the patrons. These are bilin- 
gual and are to be found in the larger 
cities. It is this type of school that is 
showing the greatest gain in enroll- 
ment. Approximately 30 of these 
bilingual schools have been organized 
within the last 10 years. 

Although these bilingual schools, 
frequently called American schools,’ 
were often initiated through the efforts 
of the US. colony members, it is in- 
teresting to note that in some countries 
(Chile, Ecuador and Peru) the initia- 
tive was supplied by nationalists. 

Sefior Galo Plaza, who was one of 
the founders of the American School 
of Quito and who since has become 
president of the Republic of Ecuador, 
must have had an eye to the future 
when he wrote, concerning the schooi’s 
foundation: 

“The school is Ecuadorian. Owned 
by a nonprofit cooperative organiza- 
tion, the school is coeducational, non- 
sectarian and bilingual and endeavors 
to operate under a single system that 
incorporates what we consider the es- 
sentials of our own school system with 


‘American school has an undesirable con- 
notation but is used herein as it is through- 
out Latin-America because there seems to be 
no more satisfactory term for a representa- 
tive school of the United States. 
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what we consider the best in the 
American system. .. . My school plants 
the seeds of democracy early and also 
wins over parents as the Germans did 
for their cause years before.”* 

Before World War II the German 
schools located in Latin-America were 
among the best to be had and fre- 
quently were well patronized by North 
Americans as well as by the other 
nationalities. The effectiveness of the 
teaching can be verified by those of us 
who have dealt with pupils previously 
indoctrinated in a German school. 

A charter was granted by the na- 
tional government of Costa Rica to 
the Cooperative Educational Founda- 
tion of San José so that it might estab- 
lish the Lincoln School. The purpose 


Boy in national school contrasts 
with wealthier private pupils. 


of Lincoln School is similar to that of 
other such schools. “It provides for 
Latin-American children who desire to 
attend a bilingual school as a prepara- 
tion for English speaking colleges and 
universities. It also provides for the 
North American children who are lo- 
cated in Latin-America but wish to 
continue with a program comparable 
to that of the homeland. Likewise, it 
meets the needs of those who are ter- 
minating their formal education at this 
level but desire to attend a school 
employing the technics and methods 
of the English speaking schools of the 
North.”* 

Many of these schools are the only 
coeducational institutions below the 
university level within the country. 
The problems of coeducation, however, 
are not with the pupils but with the 


*Plaza, Galo: Experiment in Interna- 
tional Education, The Nation's Schools 
37:23 (May) 1946. 

“Fitzgerald, Dean T.: Cooperative Edu- 
cation in Costa Rica, School and Society 
70:55 (July 23) 1949. 


school public. The pupil problems 
caused by mixed sexes are no greater 
than those to be found in like schools 
within the United States. The fact 
that coeducation is experimental for 
the community and consequently has 
much attention focused upon it does 
require that great care be exercised 
not to extend the development of a 
pupil social program that may bring 
public censorship upon the school. 

Student government, as we know it, 
is new and must be developed slowly. 
In the national secondary schools of 
Latin-America student organizations 
are often akin to the labor unions of 
the United States. Strikes are waged 
to remove an unpopular teacher and 
may become nationwide. Participation 
of students in national politics is great. 
During a presidential election year the 
school term is sometimes cut short 
as strife over political matters between 
students and teachers reaches white 
heat. 


NO DISTURBANCE 

Recently in one country only an 
American school was able to complete 
the last six weeks of the school term. 
Nationalists of both major parties pa- 
tronized the school and were amazed 
that their children, so steeped in poli- 
tics, would attend classes together and 
yet create no disturbance. 

In some of the larger Latin-Amer- 
ican cities, where the North American 
colonies are large, many of the chil- 
dren of the colonies have come in 
contact with Spanish speaking people 
only as servants. With this limited 
background these boys and girls have 
little understanding of and apprecia- 
tion for Latin-Americans, their lan- 
guage, and their customs. On the other 
hand, children who attend bilingual 
schools, participating in class and play- 
ing with children of other nationali- 
ties, become fluent in both languages 
and develop a comprehension of and 
respect for the way of life of others. 
Such students will never be guilty 
of making remarks like the one over- 
heard in a Venezuelan meat market. 
One woman said to her shopping com- 
panion, “Why doesn’t this so-and-so 
butcher learn to speak English if he 
wants to sell me steak?” 

The general practice in the bilingual 
schools is for the pupil to spend one 
half day with Spanish speaking teach- 
ers and the other half day with English 
speaking teachers. In some countries 
(eg. Costa Rica and Guatemala) , how- 
ever, a charter has been granted by 
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the national government which author- 
izes the operation of schools on an 
experimental basis. This enables these 
schools to proceed without many of 
the problems faced by similar schools 
in other countries. Likewise the ac- 


ceptance of such a charter to operate - 


a workshop in education carries with 
it the responsibility of producing an 
achievement that merits the school’s 
continuance. 


PROBLEMS INCREASED 

The administration of a bilingual 
school has its problems increased many 
times over that of a national school 
in any country. Faculty me.tings are 
more frequent, and they are of neces- 
sity more time consuming since the 
faculty is never completely bilingual. 
Textbooks in some subjects are inade- 
quate for use in such a school. A 
geography that devotes one short para- 
graph to a country is not acceptable 
for use in that region. The personnel 
turnover is rapid, and teachers are 
often difficult to replace. 

In only a few cases does the school 
year coincide with the school year of 
the United States. Many of the teach- 
ers are on travel leave from a school 
system in the United States and be- 
cause of contract dates arrive after the 
school year has begun and leave before 
the term is completed the following 
year. Salaries paid to foreign or “im- 
ported” teachers usually are sufficient 
to attract only single people, and they 
somewhat imbued with a missionary or 
itinerant spirit. This does not encour- 
age tenure. 

Without the invaluable aid of Dr. 
Roy Tasco Davis of the Inter-Amer- 
ican Schools Service in Washington, 
D.C., it is doubtful whether many of 
these schools could survive the per- 
sonnel problems encountered. At least 
one bilingual school has adopted a 
long-range view toward solving the 
problem of teacher shortage by seeking 
US. scholarships for national teachers. 
The percentage returning to teach no 
doubt will continue to be small, but 
each year more recruits may be had. 

No attempt has been made to eval- 
uate the bilingual school program. 
There is evidence that the schools are 
fulfilling the purposes for which they 
were established. Already 14 Latin- 
American schools have been accepted 
for membership in the Southern Asso- 
ciation of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools. Values not to be overlooked 
are the training and experience af- 
forded the teachers. Participation in 
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Above: A kindergarten refreshment committee prepares for a siesta. 
Below: Pupils pause during nature study walk to observe an ant colony. 


these binational workshops of democ- 
racy in education provides a source of 
potential leadership for the develop- 
ment of a larger program in interna- 
tional cooperative living. The real test 


of the effectiveness of the bilingual 
schools, however, will come a few 
years later as the graduates assume 
positions of responsibility in an adult 
world. 








N IMPELLING force behind the 
expansion of club activities and 
an all-out social program for students 
in the Lakewood High School was the 
need to combat fraternities and soror- 
ities—words seldom heard in our sec- 
ondary schools today. Those who 
planned the program, ably headed by 
Paul Rehmus, now superintendent of 
schools in Portland, Ore., succeeded 
because of their positive outlook. How- 
ever, administrative courage, coupled 
with the aggressive support of the 
board of education, was a basic factor. 
The expanded social program was 
two years old before the board resolu- 
tion barring these undemocratic secret 
societies was adopted. Each succeed- 
ing year new students have been asked 
to sign statements that they understand 
the illegality of such organizations. 
Quite importantly, we have avoided 
entanglement with the courts by placing 
fraternities and sororities in violation 
of school regulations, as they are of 
state law. Eternal vigilance has char- 
acterized the movement. 

It is agreed generally that few school 
systems suffered more than Lakewood's 
from fraternity-sorority control during 
the years prior to 1944. The organi- 
zations managed elections, sabotaged 
school functions, and, in general, 
divided loyalties within the school. To 
rid the school of them, it was wisely 
considered necessary to substitute 
something better. 


EXPANDED CLUB PROGRAM 

In 1940 there were 29 school clubs 
for 2700 students; today there are 40 
for 1400 students. The expansion has 
been largely in the character building 
program of the Hi Y and Friendship 
clubs (Girl Reserves), the number of 
the former being increased to nine and 
of the latter, to 10. These clubs, on 
an open membership basis, actively in- 
volve almost one-third of the boys, 
one-half the girls, and one-fourth of 
the faculty members. 
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Club and social program as an 


ANSWER TO SECRET SOCIETIES 


MARTIN W. ESSEX and STAFF 


Lakewood Public Schools 
Lakewood, Ohio 


Club activities not only provide 
social and leisure activities for many 
students but also provide a laboratory 
for leadership training. Whether it be 
the Math, German, or Auto club, it 
complements the curriculum, and its 
effectiveness is measured accordingly 
by faculty members. 

Club members must be busy to be 
happy. “The dog on the hunt forgets 
his fleas,” a loose quote from a Chinese 
proverb, is most applicable to student 
organizations. The Hi Y and Friend- 
ship clubs annually sponsor a two-day 
or three-day conference employing 
recognized leaders; the discussions 
range from “religion in our lives” to 
how to get along in college, in the 
army, or with the opposite sex. 

For several years the Spanish Club 
in its annual Fiesta has brought to- 
gether between 200 and 300 students 
of Spanish and their guests, who dance, 
listen to a floor show in Spanish, sing 
carols in the language, break a pinata, 
and have as their special guests rep- 
resentatives of half a dozen Spanish 
speaking countries. Similar affairs are 
planned by other clubs. 


ALL-SCHOOL PARTIES 

The all-school parties involve the 
facilities and personnel of the entire 
school. In the fall comes the Ice- 
breaker, the Kick Off, or Harvest Hop. 
There is always a Halloween affair, a 
Spooks’ Spree, Witches’ Brawl, or 
Hags’ Drag. The Thanksgiving party 
is usually held outside the school and 
is a Gridiron Frolic, Victory Ball, or 
Pigskin Prom. Christmas brings the 
only formal affair, usually at a down- 
town hotel or’ club. 

Usually the boys’ gymnasium houses 
social dancing, while a girls’ gymna- 
sium is open for square dancing, 
games and club concessions. A splash 


party in the pool features swimming 
or demonstrations. The auditorium 
offers student or professional talent. 
The women’s faculty room has been 
glamourized to serve as a powder 
room. The social life of the students 
has been recognized by the community 
as of such importance that a building, 
now under construction, will be used 
exclusively for social events. Larger 
than a normal sized gymnasium, it is 
designed to provide an atmosphere 
equally attractive for formal or sports 
attire affairs. It will have a fireplace, 
accordion doors to convert the main 
room into three smaller rooms suitable 
for club activities, a snack bar, and 
other interesting features. 

There is something for a/l students 
in the varied program, even for the 
socially maladjusted. Students are 
urged to attend the all-school parties 
even if they must go stag, except those 
held at Thanksgiving and Christmas. 


PARTICIPATION IN ATHLETICS 

More than 60 per cent of the boys 
participate on 15 teams in nine inter- 
scholastic sports. The same percentage 
of the girls are actively engaged in an 
intramural program which includes 
archery, horseback riding, modern 
dance, swimming, bowling, volleyball, 
basketball, ping-pong, and badminton. 

An annual recognition day bestows 
honors on those who participate abun- 
dantly in student life. 

Our experience would indicate that 
when a comprehensive curricular and 
extracurricular program is organized 
to serve teen-agers, there is little, if 
any, demand for secret societies. Ade- 
quate school clubs, an expanded social 
program, and a well rounded athletic 
program appear to be better ways of 
providing for the needs of secondary 
school youth. 
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Technic of setting up a 


CITIZENS ADVISORY GROUP 


T HE growth of the citizens advisory 
committee movement is one indi- 
cation of the upsurge of public par- 
ticipation in school affairs. It offers 
much promise of becoming a most 
healthful and useful development. It 
can be a significant factor in obtain- 
ing public understanding of the possi- 
bilities inherent in our educational 
system. It certainly offers a means of 
widening the base of lay participation 
in educational policy making. 

The establishment and operation of 
such a committee is in most cases 
attended by various problems. The ad- 
visory committee to the board of edu- 
cation, being an innovation, brings 
with it the necessity of reappraising 
procedures and in many cases reorient- 
ing the whole approach to policy mak- 
ing. It would not be reasonable to 
expect that all will go smoothly as 
the citizens group begins to function. 
Many questions must be resolved, and 
not the least of these is the question 
of procedure. A prerequisite to good 
procedure and to the successful func- 
tioning of a citizens advisory group 
is the effective organization of the 
advisory committee itself. 

One type of organization that has 
proved successful in a number of com- 
munities is based on the interests and 
competencies of the individual mem- 


M. R. SUMPTON 


Executive Officer for Field Service 
University of Illinois 


bers of the committee. This type of 
organization is particularly effective 
with large advisory committees. 

In order to effect this plan of organ- 
ization a major portion of the time of 
the first meeting of the group should 
be devoted to the exploration of the 
interests and competencies represented. 
In general, they are found to fall 
roughly in the following areas: 

1. Community needs. 
2. School curriculum. 
3. School housing. 
4. School finance. 

Occasionally special problems in a 
community may create a center of in- 
terest that demands special considera- 
tion. Pupil transportation is a typical 
special interest in rural communities. 
The public relations program may be 
another center of interest. However, 
in general, the interests represented fall 
into one of the four classifications indi- 
cated or may eventually merge with 
them. 

After the areas of interest are estab- 
lished, the group should be divided 


into subcommittees in accordance with 
the areas of interest expressed and the 
competencies represented. If the orig- 
inal group contains 20 to 30 members, 
the subcommittees will ordinarily con- 
sist of from five to eight members each. 
An approximate equality in size is 
desirable and is usually easily obtained 
since a number of citizens will have 
more than one interest and will be 
willing to join the subcommittees 
which are short of members. 

In the process of exploring interests 
the members of the group will have 
an opportunity to get acquainted with 
one another and to learn the vocation 
of each member. The life work of a 
member is often an indication of his 
competency in the areas of interest 
selected as the basis of organization. 
For example, a banker or an accountant 
will have competencies in the area of 
finance. An architect or a carpenter 
will have competencies in the area of 
housing. Not infrequently a member 
has an avocation that contributes a 
great deal to his effectiveness in one 

of the areas of interest. 
The next step is the selec- 
tion of a chairman of each 
subcommittee. This selection 
should be made by the sub- 


Members of the citizens 
advisory committee on 
school buildings for 
Homer Consolidated 
School District, Homer, 
lll., meet. Because many 
points of view are repre- 
sented, such a committee 
can give invaluable ad- 


vice to a school board. 








committees in independent sessions. 
In addition, a general chairman and 
secretary should be selected from the 
group at large. Sometimes it is wise 
to select the general chairman and 
secretary of the advisory group first. 
Other times their selection follows log- 
ically after the subcommittee chairmen 
have been selected. In either case no 
one individual should hold more than 
one position of leadership. 

The general chairman and the secre- 
tary, together with the subcommittee 
chairmen, form the executive body of 
the advisory group. It is this executive 
body that works in close contact with 
the board of education and frequently 
attends board meetings. 


Under this plan, at meetings of the 
advisory committee, subcommittees 
give reports, which are considered by 
the total group. Suggestions and ad- 
vice are transmitted through the ex- 
ecutive body to the board of education. 
The executive body in turn reports to 
the advisory group on its meetings 
with the board and the developments 
that occur. It brings to the advisory 
committee questions asked and prob- 
lems raised by the board for the con- 
sideration of the group. 

Intensive study can be given each 
area by the subcommittees in their 
independent meetings, and the results 


of their study can be placed before the . 


advisory group. Furthermore, each sub- 


SURVEYS, POLLS AND SAMPLES 


A review by OTIS A. CROSBY 


Senior Administrative Assistant 
Detroit Public Schools 


SURVEYS, POLLS, AND SAMPLES: 
PRACTICAL PROCEDURES. By Mil- 
dred Parten, Research Associate, 
University of Rochester. New York 
City: Harper & Brothers. 1950. Pp. 
624. $5. 

URRENT procedures used in 
population surveys, in marketing, 
poliucal and opinion polling, the gov- 
ernment census, radio audience meas- 
ernment census, radio audience meas- 
assays fields are presented in conveni- 

ent form based on Dr. Parten’s 20 

years of experience in survey work. 
Such matters as the historical back- 

ground of population surveying, poll- 
ing and sampling in the several active 
fields are reviewed. Present significant 
practices are described at some length. 

Specific procedures for drawing popu- 

lation samples and coding and editing 

findings are outlined. 


REVIEWS PITFALL 

Of particular worth is a chapter on 
bias and the situations in which bias 
is unconsciously employed to the det- 
riment of the survey's accuracy. This 
chapter is of particular worth inas- 
much as it, according to the author, 
reviews a pitfall that trapped recent 
election surveyors. 

Because every survey embraces a 
different problem and group of people 
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presenting unique aspects in planning, 
the approaches used will differ. A 
survey, according to Dr. Parten, must 
slant toward its objective with organ- 
ization, instructions and scheduling 
planned for its special needs. The 
book constitutes an over-all guide for 
the purpose of presenting such basic 
plans. 


MISTAKES IN TECHNIC 

The author ventures the opinion 
that “the fiasco of 1948 in which poll- 
ing agencies were generally in error 
in predicting election results was due 
to mistakes in technic.” She charges 
that polls were either taken too early, 
or the sampling did not represent a 
cross-section of the country, or the 
interviewers were biased. 

Tracing the history of surveying, 
the author deals at some length with 
the work of the more popular sur- 
veyors of recent date, such as Crosley 
and Gallup. 

The author is particularly emphatic 
in pointing out steps that should be 
studied by those contemplating a sur- 
vey. Steps suggested by the author 


are clearly annunciated and should be — 


of substantial help to immature stu- 
dents. A section on writing style will 
be valuable to anyone interpreting the 
results of the poll to the public. 


committee report, and particularly the 
suggestions growing out of the report, 
is considered in the light of informa- 
tion on hand in the other areas of 
interest. The tentative suggestions of 
the subcommittee may be modified or 
altered before adoption by the whole 
advisory group for forwarding to the 
board of education. 

For example, the subcommittee on 
community needs may, on the basis of 
study in the area, offer the opinion 
that a year-round supervised recrea- 
tional program is needed. In consid- 
ering this suggestion the advisory com- 
mittee will benefit from the advice 
of the subcommittee on curriculum as 
to how such a proposal would fit in 
with the present school program. The 
subcommittee on housing could sup- 
ply information on housing the activ- 
ity, and the subcommittee on finance 
might suggest certain financial limita- 
tions. The process gives considerable 
assurance that suggestions submitted 
to the board will be founded on a 
careful appraisal of all the pertinent 
facts. 

Likewise, when the board proposes 
a problem to the advisory group, it 
will be considered from the various 
points of view represented by the sub- 
committees. The forthcoming advice 
is likely to be characterized by breadth 
of thought and intelligent discrimina- 
tion. 


INVALUABLE ADVICE 


For example, the board may ask the 
advisory committee the question: 
“Shall we establish a kindergarten 
program?” The answer will come only 
after the problem has been analyzed 
in the light of community needs, the 
school curriculum, housing facilities, 
and finances, Whatever the answer 
may be it will be based on a realistic 
look at the total situation as the ad- 
visory committee sees it. This kind 
of advice is invaluable to a board of 
education. 

The executive body, being repre- 
sentative of the various areas of in- 
terest, can discuss the broad policy 
problems with the board and offer 
advice based on the results of careful 
study rather than on uninformed opin- 
ion. 

Such an organization supplies the 
framework for ready communication 
between the school and the commu- 
nity as well as the opportunity for 
more and more people to participate 
in developing and supporting sound, 
democratic educational policy. 
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Commemorating our 60th Anniversary 


THE POWERS REGULATOR COMPANY 


New Factory and General Office Building: 3400 Oakton Street, Skokie, Illinois 
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WILLIAM PENN POWERS 
. ..with his invention of the 
first all pneumatic system of 
temperature control and 
gradual acting vopor disc 
thermostat made on invalu- 
able contribution to the 
modern science of heating, 
air conditioning and indus- 
trial process control. 
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World’s Most Modern Factory 
Producing Automatic 
Temperature and Humidity Control 


... to meet the greatly increased demand for POWERS products 
and to give you better controls, better deliveries and better values 
. .. these advantages are possible with our large new plant and 
modern production facilities. With an enlarged engineering 

and production staff, plus 60 years experience in heating, 
ventilating, air conditioning and process control, 

we believe we can be of greater service 

than ever before to our many friends 

who have contributed to our success. 


Offices in Over 50 Cities. See Your Phone Book, 

Chicago 13, Ill., 3819 N. Ashland Avenue © New York 17, N. Y., 231 East 46th Street 
Los Angeles 5, Cal., 1808 West Sth Street © Toronto, Ontario, 195 Spadina Avenue 
Mexico, D. F., Apartade 63 Bis. © Honolulu 3, Hawaii, P. O. 2755—450 Piikoi at Kona 








CHALK DUST 


HALLOWEEN COMETH 

OCTOBER BRINGS Halloween, that grand old festival 
when the little ones gather en masse to bring tummy 
ulcers to the police department and the school superin- 
tendent. Old-fashioned superintendents regard this 
gracious celebration with less than unalloyed enthusiasm, 
but modern psychiatrists believe that it releases a safety 
valve and should be encouraged. These latter forthwith 
plan parades, games, receptions and other organized 
orgies with the hope that they can so thoroughly exhaust 
the little ones that the community will suffer a minimum 
of damage. They are wrong, terribly wrong, as the 
morning light reveals. 

The usual Halloween Project in many communities 
is a Pet Parade; the kiddies get prizes for parading their 
most unusual pets. The Pet Parade has a few minor 
drawbacks, however. Miscellaneous mongrels appear in 
abundance, merrily biting the more inoffensive children 
and barking at political dignitaries scouting for future 
votes. Cats and rabbits play hide-and-seek to the eventual 
discomfort of the rabbits, and there is always at least 
one thoroughly annoyed goldfish whose bowl is smashed 
by the school superintendent dashing anon to escape the 
Diddlefusser goat. 

I shall always remember my first Pet Parade. Encour- 
aged by the local P.T.A. and complimented by the Mer- 
chants Association, which hoped to save the store win- 
dows, I organized the affair amidst the grumbling of 
the children who had their own plans well perfected. 
The pet exhibit, although highly spectacular, was some- 
what less than successful. Little Asmah appeared with 
a particularly choice collection of pedicular trophies but 
was ruled out of the prize money by indignant mothers. 
Herbert, whose father was a herpetologist of distinction, 
surreptitiously helped himself to some of the more spite- 
ful specimens in his old man’s collection and innocently 
put them in my pocket to keep them warm. Nancy 
Diddlefusser brought the aforementioned goat, which 
refused to cooperate with the school administration. The 
affair was not a complete success, and the number of 
soaped windows caused the Merchants Association to 
list me publicly as Community Nuisance No. 1. 

In subsequent years I have adopted a better plan. 
Comes Halloween, I insure my dwelling against maximum 
damage and leave town for a few days of well earned 
rest. Sometimes I don’t even bother to go back. 


ALICE IN WONDERLAND 

XV—Who Gets Upped? 
THERE WAS A BLARE of trumpets, and the crowd 
responded with an enthusiastic bronx cheer. 


“We are gathered here to give the superintendent 
of schools a fair, impartial and honest trial,” announced 
the White Rabbit, “after which we will fire him forth- 
with.” 

The assemblage, led by assorted taxpayers, applauded 
vigorously as the judges filed in. “They must be the 
Board of Education,” thought Alice as she watched the 
various members who were busily tying knots and 
testing ropes with which to hang the unhappy super- 
intendent, who was nowhere to be seen. 

“Ladies and gentlemen,” said the Board President, 
who was also the Chief Judge, “what is your verdict?” 

“Why, you can't do that,” interposed Alice, “for you 
haven't even heard the evidence yet.” 

The Judge beamed kindly at the bewildered little 
girl. “When a school superintendent is on trial,” he 
explained, “all rules are reversed. First comes the sen- 
tence, then the verdict, and so we don't have to be 
bored with any evidence.” 

“But where are the jurors?” asked Alice. 

“Everybody is a juror in this trial” said the Judge 
benignly, “and all of the jurors are judges, so in case 
the decision is Not Guilty, which it never is, we start 
all over again.” 

“What are the charges?” asked Alice, a little con- 
fused. “No matter,” said the Judge hastily as an ominous 
murmur arose from the crowd at the delay. 

A witness rushed forward. “I must talk. I will talk. 
I gotta talk,” she said bitterly. “In September the first- 
grade teacher was rude to me, in October the janitor 
sneered at me, and in November {her voice rose to a 
shout} when I went to school to deliver my daily com- 
plaint it was a holiday and that awful superintendent 
wasn't even in school. The next day I called him 10 
times on the phone and he said—” 

“Objection,” shouted the Judge. “Even a school super- 
intendent doesn’t use that kind of language.” 

The next witness was the Mad Hatter. 

“He can’t testify,” objected Alice, “because he’s mad.” 

“Of course, he’s mad,” said the Judge, amazed at 
such stupidity. “We're all mad. Otherwise there wouldn't 
be any trial.” 

The associate judges beamed happily and began to 
reknot their nooses loudly. 

“Summon the superintendent,” said the Judge, “and 
tell him he is through.” So the superintendent was led 
in, and, according to ancient custom, a can was tied 
to his coat tail while the crowd joined in hearty applause. 

“But,” repeated Alice, “what did he do?” 

“He upped the budget,” said the Judge impatiently, 
“and the punishment therefor is immediate dismissal. 
Court is adjourned until we can get another super- 
intendent to dismiss.” 
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COMFORTABLE 


A California school for deaf children presented this 
problem: “To provide comfortable high-intensity 
lighting with freedom from shadows or glare.” 
Since the atmosphere was clean, a semi-indirect 
lighting system was recommended. Results: “60 to 
82 footcandles on the desks . . . 43 on the chalk- 
boards (after three months of continuous use.”’) 
What’s more, the diffusing plastic that was used 
is attractive, light, easy to handle and easy to clean. 
Building lighting equipment that will meet any— 
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and all—classroom requirements is our business. It 
will pay you to investigate our complete line. Get 
B-5254, Westinghouse Electric Corporation, P, O. 
Box 868, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. : J-04291 














FEDERAL LEGISLATION 


that affects education 


THOMAS D. BAILEY 


Superintendent, Florida State Department of Education 
Chairman, Legislation Committee, National Council of Chief State School Officers 


per mmenede the most important de- 
velopment in federal legislation af- 
fecting education this year has been 
the operation of Public Laws 815 and 
874. The House Education and Labor 
Committee is now working on amend- 
ments to these laws to care for neces- 
sary construction and schcol 
services in defense areas. 


school 


Appropriations in the field of school 
construction for the year in emergency 
and federally burdened districts 
amount to $96,500,000. Approxi- 
mately $28,000,000 has also been 
available for current operating ex- 
penses of schools in these districts un- 
der Public Law 874. These are among 
the most substantial federal cash ap- 
propriations ever granted to elemen- 


Peace-of-Mind 


tary and secondary schools in one year. 

Legislation for the creation of an 
independent federal agency for educa- 
tion has been clarified and simplified. 
The House Education and Labor Com- 
mittee is expected t» hold hearings on 
the bill, H.R. 3180, during the current 
session of Congress. The sentiment in 


_ Congress is probably such that this 


legislation might be passed if it could 
be brought to a vote. 

In the field of general federal aid, 
Rep. Graham A. Barden introduced 
H.R. 4468. This requests total ap- 
propriations of $314,500,000 per year. 
No action is expected on this bill. 

Rep. Cleveland M. Bailey of West 
Virginia introduced the bill H.R. 4545, 
concerning school construction. This 


PROPERTY PROTECTION 


Continental fence, the only fence made of 
KONIK steel, provides peace-of-mind prop- 
erty protection. KONIK, an open hearth alloy 
steel, contains copper, nickel, and chromium 
ee prowess long. ife—extra resistance to rust 
and corrosion. The dignified beauty of Con- 
tinental chain-link fence enhances the prop- 

1 at 


erty it protects. Write to 


Please send FREE copy of 
“Planned Protection’'—com- 
plete manual on property 





Kokomo for complete information. 
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CONTINENTAL 


STEEL CORPORATION 


PRODUCERS OF Menviocturer’s Wire in mony sites, KOKOTE, Flome-Sealed, Coppored, Tinned, Annesied, ALSO, Coated ond UncostedeStee! Sheets, Neils, 
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| cational education, $19,123,261, 
| cluding $900,000 
| education; 


limits equalization to a 60-40 range 
in its formula and provides for state 
administration under state plans that 
the U.S. Commissioner of Education 
would have no authority to veto. 
There is a minimum of federal control 
and a maximum of state administra- 
tive responsibility. Immediate pas- 
sage is, of course, out of the question 
because of the shortage of materials 
and labor, but the best possible bill 
will be kept before Congress pending 
the day when labor and materials will 
be plentiful and public works of some 
kind probably will be voted. 

It appears that the exemption of 
elementary and secondary school func- 
tions from the admissions tax will 
finally be achieved in this session. 


REORGANIZATION OF GOVERNMENT 


The Citizens Committee for the 
Hoover Report presented legislation 
several months ago covering several 
aspects of reorganization of the federal 
government. Some of these proposals 
were in accord with the Hoover Com- 
mission recommendations, but others 
were not. Among those that were not 
was S. 1149, which would transfer 
home economics and vocational agri- 
culture to the Department of Agricul- 
ture for administration. Both agri- 
culture and education task forces 
recommended the contrary, and the 
commission itself was silent on the 


| matter. Such transfers would put an- 
| other federal agency into the schools 
| by way of the land-grant colleges of 


the states and the county agents and 
would, of course, bypass state depart- 
ments of education and split the vo- 
cational programs of local high schools 
into two separate programs. According 
to the latest reports, the Citizens Com- 
mittee has decided to eliminate the 
proposal to transfer home economics 
but not the proposal to transfer voca- 


| tional agriculture. 


The Selective Service Act has been 


| passed with provisions for universal 
| military training and service to be 
| recommended by a presidential com- 
| mission. 
| have priority and must be considered. 


These recommendations will 


Appropriations for 1952 are: vo- 
in- 
for distributive 
vocational rehabilitation, 
$21,500,000; for operating expenses 
in emergency districts under Public 
Law 874, $40,000,000; for school 
construction in emergency districts, 
$75,000,000, of which $25,000,000 is 


| in contract authority already used. 
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LUMINALL PAINTS 

3608 South May Street 
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Th € Sch ool Lun ch siebisy by Mery duGarme Oryse 


U.N. International Children’s Fund supplies 


MILK FOR THE WORLD'S CHILDREN 


In Thailand villages temples often serve as community centers at which 
UNICEF milk and other supplies are distributed to the boys and girls. 
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MARY deGARMO BRYA 


Head, In n Manag t 
Teachers College, Columbia University 





Fo the fourth successive year, mil- 
lions of children will be gathered 
around the UNICEF “table” to receive 
a cup of milk and, in some cases, other 
foods. This year, though, they will be 
mostly a new lot of children, Asians 
and Latin-Americans, instead of Euro- 
peans. 

In those first years of the operation 
of the United Nations International 
Children’s Emergency Fund (UNI- 
CEF), almost immediately after the 
war, most of the children aided were 
from the war-devastated countries of 
Europe, from Finland to Greece, from 
France through Poland. At the height 
of this activity, in the winter of 1949- 
50, as many as 6,000,000 children in 
Europe alone were being aided, along 
with 2,000,000 more outside Europe. 

With the recovery that has generally 
taken place in Europe has come a ces- 
sation of the fund’s activities in coun- 


These are some of the 150,000 ~~ Since hostilities ended in Greece, conditions are better for many, but 
Japanese youngsters given milk. makeshift quarters like these are feeding centers for large numbers. 
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See what can be done with tomatoes! Serve the juice, brimming 
with vitamins . . . or tomato aspic ... or this novel consommé 
Madrilene. These are some of the tomato delicacies in the Sexton 
assortment, each fashioned to tempt the taste of the fastidious 
gourmet as well as to satisfy the food hungry guest . . . and each 
offering tongue-tingling goodness and flavor of the field-ripened 


tomato, 
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Keep this Two-in-One Kitchen Tool busy and it will pay you 
double dividends. It is scientifically engineered to handle all 
baking and roasting operations. Sections are separately fired 
and controlled to supply the exact temperatures for each type of 
food. While one deck turns out 
quality controlled baked goods, 
another deck roasts your meats at 
LOW TEMPERATURE, retaining 
the juices, lessening meat shrink- 
age. Hot breads and pies etc. are 
done when your roasts are, ready 
to serve oven-fresh, thus co- 
ordinating meal-production. 





Blodgett makes ovens from its ‘‘Basic Three” de- 
sign which provides the units to make 24 models. 
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El Salvador children drink 
milk provided by UNICEF. 


UNICEF provides a daily meal 
for 400,000 mothers and chil- 
dren among Arab refugess. This 
youngster's people have been 
without a home for three years. 


try after country, until now only 
Greece and Yugoslavia are asking for 
the fund’s assistance for child-feeding 
programs. But the decline in the num- 
ber of European children aided is being 
made up by an increase in the number 
elsewhere: the refugee mothers and 
children in the Palestine area, who for 
the fourth winter are on the UNICEF 
list; the children among the immi- 
grants into Israel; the victims of last 
year's earthquake in Japan; and, on a 
large scale, the children in the famine 
areas of India. They make up a con- 
siderable number and, in addition, 
UNICEF has several million others at 
“tables” in 15 countries in Asia, six in 
Central America, and five in Latin- 
America. 

In the Asian and Latin-American 
countries, the child-feeding programs 


| being assisted by UNICEF are not of 


an emergency nature, as was primarily 
true of those in the European coun- 
tries. Now the fund's aid is being 
given to projects calculated to have 
long-range benefits. Some are basically 
nutrition demonstrations, on a control 
basis, to show the people the value of 
protective foods in the children’s diets; 
others are the beginnings of school 
lunch programs, in some instances na- 
tionwide. Other projects are being op- 
erated in connection with maternal and 
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child health clinics that are being es- 
tablished in these countries. 

At all these “tables,” the main item 
provided by UNICEF is milk: already 
356,000,000 pounds of dry skim milk 
have been shipped. This single com- 
modity is given first importance be- 
cause it has the nutritive and body- 
building qualities that children need 
and has the food values that are gen- 
erally lacking in their diet. In its 
powdered form, which is the kind 


equipment. Most of the milk, more- 
over, is skim milk. The fat can be 
supplied economically through a 
“spread” of lard or margarine, the com- 
mon practice. 

Along with the milk, UNICEF gen- 
erally supplies fish-liver oil, either as 
cod-liver oil or as a concentrate in cap- 
sule form of oil from shark liver and 
other fish livers with higher vitamin 
potency than has that of the cod. 

For many children—and this was 


true for almost all in the beginning— 
UNICEF also provides cheese, fish, 
fats, sugar and other scarce items 


UNICEF provides, milk is the most 
economical of foods. It is easy to 
handle, requiring the minimum of 
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which, however, are often available to 
UNICEF as surpluses from the donor 
countries. With the additional food 
supplied by the government or by 
some voluntary agency within the 
country, a nourishing extra meal has 
thus been provided regularly for not 
thousands but millions of children 
over a long period. 

Several features of this type of 
UNICEF assistance are noteworthy. 
One is that although the assistance 
given the European child-feeding pro- 
grams was undertaken on an emer- 
gency basis, these programs, generally 
speaking, are now being developed by 
the countries themselves. The Central 
American and most of the Asian pro- 
grams from the beginning were 
planned on that basis. And, as a further 
help, in many instances UNICEF is as- 
sisting the countries in making better 
| use of their own milk supplies. 
| This it is doing by providing the 
| necessary imported equipment for the 
| establishment of milk drying or pas- 
teurizing plants. All other expenses— 
the costs of the buildings, machinery 
and labor—are borne by the govern- 
ment of the assisted country. In this 
way a safe, wholesome supply of milk 
is being assured over the years for 
millions of needy children. 

Most of this milk has come and is 
| coming from the United States. Can- 
| ada, too, is a main source of supply; 
| Australia and New Zealand are able to 
| furnish milk and other foods. Alto- 
| gether more than 50 governments have 
contributed to this United Nations un- 
dertaking, and aid is currently being 
given to children and mothers in more 
than 60 countries. 
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Here's another 
B. F. Goodrich Flooring Product 


Classrooms 


And not shown here, locker rooms, 
kitchens, auditoriums, cafeterias — any 
part of the school where you want better 
flooring. In this case, Asphalt Tile by 
B. F. Goodrich is shown at work... a 
tile that promises years and years of use 
under the roughest wear from active feet, 
a tile that brings functional beauty to 
classrooms and elsewhere, a tile that 
means new economies because it is easy 
to install (labor savings) and easy to 
clean (maintenance savings), and it is 
low in purchase price. Learn today how 
this premium product can give you new 
savings and service for all your floors! 
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- Double Value 


», from these WEAR-EVER double boilers 


You enjoy better day-in, day-out cooking 
and extra years of service from Wear-Ever 
Aluminum double boilers. Aluminum 

spreads heat so quickly and evenly, you're 

9 sure of perfect cooking every time. And 
the extra-tough, light-to-handle aluminum 
alloy from which they’re made resists dent- 
ing and gouging, cuts replacement costs, 
is easy to clean. 

Inner pans are made of Alclad Alumi- 
num, which consists of a strong alloy core 
permanently bonded to a corrosion resist- 
ant layer of pure aluminum. Sanitary, seam- 
less construction, open beads, loop handles 
on both inside and outside containers. 
Bakelite cover knob. See these Wear-Ever 
ALCLAD double boilers at your restaurant 
equipment dealer's or mail coupon below 
for catalog and details. 


with ladie-fitting, round ...with flat bottom inner 
bottom inner container. C7 container. 
No. 4359— 8 at. Ne. 4355—9 qt. 
No. 4360—12 qt. 
Neo. 4362—20 qt. 
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3510 Wear-Ever Building, New Kensin 
Please send me full details about i 


alloy aluminum double boile: 
Aluminum kitchen uteng (' 


The Aluminum Cooking Utensil Company q 
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Audio-Visual Aids 


Surveys show that ADMINISTRATIVE FAILURES 


handicap effective use of A-V materials 


HREE recent surveys of audio- 

visual education in Texas reveal a 
number of facts that may be of in- 
terest to superintendents and to those 
who supervise audio-visual programs 
in other states. 

One survey was a questionnaire 
study dealing with the extent of teacher 
training for audio-visual instruction, 
the administrative arrangements for 
audio-visual programs, and the amount 
of equipment owned and used in Texas 
schools.!. The findings of this study 
were based on tabulations of replies 
to particular items by 121 respondents, 
who were chiefly superintendents. 

The second survey was a study of 
administrative provisions for audio- 
visual instruction in 50 selected schools 
in West Texas by means of personal 
interviews with teachers and superin- 
tendents and by means of question- 
naires addressed to both.” Some of the 
interviews were recorded on a wire 
recorder for subsequent study and 
analysis. 

The third survey, which is to be 
published some time in the future, 
deals with the problems of film distri- 
bution in Texas. Only certain aspects 
of these studies will be presented here: 
(1) teacher preparation, (2) admin- 
istrative arrangements and_ services, 
(3) utilization of materials and equip- 
ment, and (4) film distribution. 


TEACHER PREPARATION 

An effort was made in two surveys 
to determine the percentage of teachers 
who have had some training or prep- 
aration for audio-visual instruction, the 
kinds of training administrators think 
teachers should have, and the effects of 


*Holland, B. F.; Holt, H. Oliver, and 
Lanmon, J. M.: The Status of Audio- 
Visual Education in Texas, Texas Journal 
of Secondary Education, Vol. IV, No. 1, 
Fall, 1950. 

*Davidson, Ramond Leon: Administra- 
tive Provisions for Audio-Visual Instruction 
in Selected Schools in West Texas. Un- 
published doctor's dissertation, University 
of Texas. 
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training on the extent of utilization of 
aids. 

Extent of Teacher Preparation. Ac- 
cordifig to tabulations of questionnaire 
items checked by school administrators, 
only 17.2 per cent of the teachers in 
Texas have adequate preparation for 
audio-visual instruction. According to 
data supplied by 1398 teachers, the 
following percentages represent those 
who have had some training in audio- 
visual education: elementary teachers, 
25.0; junior high school teachers, 19.7; 
senior high school teachers, 19.3. 

Half of the superintendents and two- 
thirds of the principals in 50 schools 
reported that they had taken college 
courses in audio-visual education. It 
appears, then, that about 80 per cent 
of the teachers in Texas are not profes- 
sionally trained to cope with the prob- 
lems of audio-visual instruction. 

Types of Training Recommended 
by Administrators. Asked if the lack 
of teacher training is a serious hin- 
drance to audio-visual programs, 89 
per cent of the administrators answered 
Yes, 9 per cent answered No, and 
2 per cent did not answer. Asked 
to check the types of training they 
think teachers should be required to 
take, 100 superintendents distributed 
their replies as follows: 

Courses in teacher training 

institutions 48 

Extension courses in school 

system P 35 

Short in-service courses........... 79 

It appears that administrators are 
about equally divided in their prefer- 
ences between formal courses and in- 
service classes. Though invited to do 
so, none of the respondents indicated 
needs for other types of preparation. 
Ninety-seven per cent of the respond- 
ents believe, however, that teacher 
training institutions should utilize 
audio-visual materials in order to en- 


courage public school teachers to make 
greater use of them. 

Relation of Teacher Training to 
Regular Use of Materials. Data were 
obtained to determine whether a 
greater number of teachers who have 
had college courses in audio-visual edu- 
cation make more regular use of audio- 
visual materials than do those who 
have not had such courses. The data 
disclosed that 52 per cent of the teach- 
ers who have had courses make regular 
use of materials, and that 46 per cent 
of the teachers who have not had 
courses make regular use of audio- 
visual materials. These facts reveal 
that college preparation has little effect 
on the extent of utilization of audio- 
visual aids. 

Other data disclosed, however, that 
frequency of use of audio-visual ma- 
terials is not a good measure of teacher 
preparation. Some untrained teachers 
use certain aids too frequently, and 
very unwisely. Many who had some 
training complained that they could 
not get materials and equipment when 
they were needed. 


ADMINISTRATIVE ARRANGEMENTS 

Each of the studies mentioned dis- 
closed the administrative arrangements 
for audio-visual instruction and the 
services performed by individuals serv- 
ing as coordinators. 

Administrative Arrangements. The 
administrative arrangements for audio- 
visual programs disclosed by the ques- 
tionnaire survey are given in Table 1, 
along with the percentage of schools 
having particular arrangements. 

About half the directors of depart- 
ments devote all their time to the pro- 
grams; the other half devote not more 
than half their time to the work. Some 
directors are textbook custodians; oth- 
ers are assigned a variety of additional 
duties. 

Persons in charge of audio-visual 
programs, other than directors, hold 
other positions and perform the du- 
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Thanks to new “Thread-Easy” design, bundreds of 
youngsters are now operating the RCA "400" projector. 








Amazing new “Thread-Easy” Design 
makes RCA “400° easiest to thread 


With this new ultra-simple projector, 
you can actually thread the film in only 
30 seconds. Thread it while you're lec- 
turing. Thread it in the dark. Even a 
child can thread it. it’s that simple. 


Every operation easier with RCA ‘400" 


Here is a projector so easy to use that a 
12-year-old child can be the projectionist. 
So simple you can set it up with pictures 
and sound on the screen in only 2 minutes. 
And they are top-quality pictures and sound 
. . « better than recommended standards of 
*SMPTE, by actual tests. 

Easy to pack up, too. Takes only 3 minutes 
to button up the Junior model, ready to 
travel. And easy to carry. Single-case Junior 
weighs only 33% lbs. Women appreciate its 
narrow case, rounded corners, proper bal- 
ance. No chafing your leg as you walk. 





Longer film life 


Your precious film literally “floats” through 
this new “400” projector. ““Thread-Easy” 
design is so amazingly effective, even minor 
errors in threading will not damage film. 
With projector running, you can open and 
clean picture gate or sound optics . . . with- 
out damage to film. And you can project the 
same film 50 or 500 or 5,000 times... with- 
out appreciable wear or damage to film! 


No more last-minute failures! 


It’s ultra-dependable, too. Built for the hard 
knocks of school and commercial use. You 
can easily replace projection lamp in 45 
seconds, exciter lamp in 20 seconds. Re- 
wind 10-minute film in 66 seconds, without 
changing belts, pulleys, or reels. It’s the only 
projector powered by a big A-C motor, 
500% oversize for better sound stability. Big 
motor takes it easy, stays cool, /ives longer. 





RCA “400” Junior. Handsome blue- 
green hammertone finish. Single 
case weighs 33% Ibs. 7-watt ampli- 
fier, 8-inch speaker. Excellent for 
medium to large rooms. 





RCA “400” Senier. Same as “Junior” 
except it has 10-watt amplifier, 10-inch 
speaker. Projector case weighs 36% Ibs. 
Speaker Case weighs 26 ibs. Excellent 
for larger rooms, auditoriums. 
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Andit’s quiet. Operating noise only 58.5 deci: 
bels. Quieter than recommended by *SMPTE 
. . quieter than other projectors by actual test: 


In competitive tests, RCA 400's win out 
In a single purchase, Pennsylvania schoo! 
bought 572 RCA ‘‘400’s”. Baltimore school@ 
bought 156. Washington, D. C. school, 
bought 81. Already many thousands o 
RCA “400’s” are out on the job . . . makin 
things easier... for busy people just like yo 


Operate it! Convince yourself! 

If you use 16mm film in your teaching of 
selling (and who doesn’t?), you owe it to j 
self to find out about this revolutionary n 
easy-to-use projector. The new “Threads 
Easy” design is the culmination of 23 . 
of RCA research. Send coupon for demon 
stration. Operate it yourself. Backed up b 
RCA. Nationwide service available. Large 
sales permit surprisingly low price for this 
top-quality equipment. So mail coupon TODAY. 
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Table 1—Administration Arrangements for Audio-Visual Programs 





Type of Arrangement 





Per Cent 








Audio-visual department with director or coordinator 
Centrolized direction by someone other than coordinator... 


Direction by heads of departments or schools 
Direction or coordination by 
No direction or coordination 





of teachers .| 





Table 2—Services Performed by Coordinators 





Kinds of Services 


Checked by 
Supts. 


Mentioned by 
Coord. 








Ordering, delivering and returning materials 
Scheduling equipment for school use 
Scheduling materials: films and filmstrips 


Maintaining and repairing equipment 





Selecting equipment for p 

Supervising use of materials in classrooms 
Delivering materials and equipment to schools 
Servicing community requests for equipment 
Evaluating films, filmstrips 

Classifying and storing materials 

Providing conferences, demonstrations 
Photographing significant events 

Developing materials on request: films, slides 
Directing school-sponsored radio programs 
Operating projectors for teachers 





ties of directors in addition to those 
of their respective positions. The per- 
centages of persons holding other posi- 
tions and serving as coordinators are 
distributed as follows: superintendents, 
17; principals, 29; teachers, 16; super- 
visors, 3; librarians, 3, and clerks, 3. 
In 80 per cent of the schools, no school 
time is allowed for the execution of 
the coordinator’s duties. Persons’ in 
charge perform these duties in addi- 
tion to their regular duties. 

Coordination by schools and depart- 
ments is attempted by elementary or 
high school principals, department 
heads, or teachers. In their rdles as 
audio-visual directors, these are usually 
called building coordinators. 

Services Performed by Coordinators. 
The services performed by coordinators 
are indicated in Table 2, along with 
percentages of services checked by 
superintendents and mentioned by per- 
sons serving as coordinators in per- 
sonal interviews. 

It may be noted that 31 per cent 
of the superintendents indicated that 
none of the services suggested were 
being performed in their schools. In 
the schools having such services, the 
most frequent are: ordering, deliver- 
ing and returning materials; schedul- 
ing equipment for school use; sched- 
uling films and filmstrips, and storing 
and repairing equipment. These are 
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also the most frequently mentioned by 
persons serving as coordinators. 

Both sets of data seem to indicate 
that coordinators are generally serving 
as handy men rather than as educa- 
tional leaders. It is interesting to note 
that superintendents checked supervi- 
sion as one of the duties and that none 
of the coordinators mentioned super- 
vision. 


USE OF MATERIALS, EQUIPMENT 


The surveys disclose that teachers 
in Texas schools make considerable use 
of objects, specimens, models, wall 
maps, charts, graphs and cartoons, but 
they make limited use of audio and 
projected materials. Of the latter, the 
most frequently used in descending 
order of use are: record players, mo- 
tion pictures, radios, school journeys, 
filmstrips, opaque projections, and 
slides. 

Effect of Admimistrative Arrange- 
ments and Policies. While the lack of 
trained teachers and coordinators and 
the lack of funds are serious hindrances 
to audio-visual programs, the chief 
hindrances appear to be administrative 
failures. As noted previously, in about 
80 per cent of the schools, the admin- 
istration and supervision of audio- 
visual programs are attempted by per- 
sons who have full loads of other 
duties. This being the case, the serv- 


ices performed by coordinators are 
those of a routine nature. Not having 
time to do more, coordinators give 
little attention to supervision and in- 
service training. The few cases of in- 
service training attempted by coordi- 
nators deal chiefly with teaching teach- 
ers how to operate recorders and pro- 
jectors. 

While 90 per cent of the superin- 
tendents think the educational results 
justify the operation of audio-visual 
programs, few have made any sys- 
tematic attempts to evaluate their pro- 
grams. There are also evidences of 
reluctance, on the part of many ad- 
ministrators, to vary from traditional 
administrative procedure to provide 
the special procedures essential to 
audio-visual programs. In most schools, 
superintendents either serve as direc- 
tors or assume chief responsibility for 
the purchase of equipment, the selec- 
tion of materials, and other details 
which they should probably delegate 
to others. 

Availability of Materials and Equip- 
ment. One section of the questionnaire 
addressed to school administrators was 
intended to determine the amount of 
materials and equipment owned by 
Texas schools, and whether items were 
supplied from central depositories or 
were kept in individual schools. 

About half of the 100 schools heard 
from in Texas own limited amounts of 
materials, including stereographs, film- 
strips, motion pictures, and_ slides. 
Mote of each type are owned by high 
schools than by elementary schools. 
Except for motion pictures, materials 
are kept in depositories of individual 
schools and departments. Motion pic- 
tures are obtained almost altogether 
from local, regional, county or state 
film libraries. 

The total number of particular items 
owned by individual schools and de- 
partments is indicated below. 

Stereographs ........................ 132 

Filmstrips . w---- 25943 

Slides ...... Hin Oe 

Motion pictures 

The data indicate that Texas schools 
own materials in very limited amounts, 
except in the case of schools that have 
special audio-visual centers. Since only 
about half the administrators reported 
owning such materials, the data dis- 
closed that Texas schools have a most 
inadequate supply of teaching mate- 
rials of their own. 

Data showing the ownership of 
various types of equipment were tab- 
ulated for the 100 schools, and equip- 
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Appr oved: in classrooms the world over... 


the SVE line of 


FOR BETTER TEACHING! 
Lnibectloe 1000 


1000-watt; for school or church auditorium 


or industrial training with large groups. 
AC — $189.50; AC-DC — $219.50; Case 


$14.95. 

750 
750-watt; for large classroom and church 
use. AC only -- $139.50; Case $12.95. 

500 
500-watt; for church, school, and industrial 

— the ideal general purpose machine. 
AC only — $109.50; Case $10.95. 

300 
300-watt; for small and medium-sized 
groups. AC-DC — $89.50; Case $9.95. 


BETTER TOOLS 


" luthier 


series 
(single and double-frame filmstrips and 2 x 2 slides) 
Brilliant performers on any still projection job, the INSTRUCTOR really shines under all conditions. Se bright, se 
powerful, the 500, 750 and 1000 operate effectively and efficiently in fully lighted rooms. The economical 300 is 
comparably brilliant, INSTRUCTORS give unequaled picture brilliance because their top quality optical system of the 
finest precision-ground, polished and coated lenses provide more screen illumination per lamp watt. There's an 
INSTRUCTOR to meet your specifications and your budget. 








PERCEPTUAL SKILL BY 
FLASH RECOGNITION 


The S.V.E. Speed-i-o-scope (Tachisto- 
scope) is especially designed for flash 
exposure of colors, figures bee | — 
stimuli at any one of aoe spee 
1! full second to 00th — aa 
= b. (Complete vite case $84.95.) 
Seocet Speed-i-o-slides are Aacy avail- 
able for making your own slides. Write 
in pencil, ——, numbers, Rants. 
$s, etc. See us 


GROUP STUDIES OF 
MICROSCOPIC SLIDES 


With the S.V.E. Micro-Boom the entive clots ean 
study the same mi: 

Converts slide and eeeward projectors into 
micro-projectors at low cost. Magnifies 12 
times for each foot of projection — cross sec- 
tions, whole mounts, temporary mounts (using 
two micro-slide glasses), and other flat ob- 
jects. The ideal substitute for individual micro- 





names, 
tion a — Sighlye ient teaching 
techni 


scopic instruction. Complete with case $39.50. 
MICRO-BEAM 
LIBRARY OF FILMSTRIPS AND SLIDES 


The World's Finest library of Filmstrips and Slides places at your disposal a wealth of up-to-date 
and tional material. Arranged by basic curriculum units and grade 
your subject matter brilliantly 


SPEED-1-O-SCOPE 








levels, this complete fibrory affords you the opportunity to 
and effectively. 


See your nearest S.V.E. dealer for a preview or complete title listings on 
tae subjects of most interest to you. 


SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, INC. 


A BUSINESS CORPORATION 
1345 DIVERSEY PARKWAY, CHICAGO 14, ILLINOIS 


Dept. SA5-3 
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ment to student ratios were calculated 
for several types. The computations 
disclosed the following situations: (a) 
one standard slide projector per 944 
pupils; (b) one record player per 413 
pupils; (c) one 16 mm. sound pro- 
jector per 556 pupils, and (d) one 
filmstrip projector per 2570 pupils. 
Other types of equipment were found 
to be scarcer than these. Since the 
data were obtained from 100 schools 
only, the actual amount of equipment 
owned by Texas schools is probably 
less than the ratios indicate. 

A check on the difficulties teachers 





have in getting equipment when they 
want it, in 52 schools, disclosed the 
following situations: 65 per cent of 
the teachers reported little difficulty 
in getting the use of movie projectors 
and recorders. Other types of equip- 
ment were rarely available when they 


were needed. 


The most frequent difficulty reported 
by teachers, in respect to the use of 
equipment, was that of arranging for 
a suitable projection room. In most 
of the schools in Texas, teachers are 
required to use projection materials 
in auditoriums or in special rooms 
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that are rarely free at the times they 
are needed. 

From the information at hand, then, 
it appears that few schools are ade- 
quately equipped for the use of pro- 
jection materials, and very few are 
equipped for the development of ex- 
tensive audio-visual programs. They 
are especially in need of more equip- 
ment and of better facilities for getting 
materials and for using equipment. 


FILM DISTRIBUTION 

The survey of film distribution in 
Texas reveals the location and services 
of 72 film libraries. For the purposes 
of the study, a film library is defined 


| as a service agency maintained by a 


responsible organization for the pur- 
pose of distributing films to users in 


| a prescribed geographical area, and 
| having a minimum of 40 titles on hand 
| for distribution. Of five different types, 


five are state, nine are regional, 12 are 


| county, 39 are local, and seven are 
public book libraries. 


Number of Films Owned. Results 


| of the study show that four state librar- 
| ies own a total of 4456 titles; that four 


regional libraries own 891 titles; that 


| two county libraries own 156 titles; 
| that 15 local libraries own 5699 titles, 


and that two public book libraries own 


| 345 titles. Since there are 50 libraries 


from which data were not available, 


| it is obvious that a great many more 


titles are in circulation than the num- 
ber indicated. It should be explained, 
perhaps, that the number of titles 
does not represent the number of 


| prints owned, in that a library may 
| have several prints of any one title. 
| One state library, for example, reported 


owning 1196 titles and 4500 prints. 
Types of Films Owned. A summaty 
of films of different types owned by 
various libraries is presented below. 
Educational _.......................86.3% 
U.S. Government 
Industrial ............. 
Entertainment A 
These data disclose a healthy situa- 


| tion in respect to the distribution of 


particular types of films, in that 86.3 


| per cent of the total number are edu- 
| cational films. A few years ago most of 


the films owned were industrial. 
Extent of Film Distribution. Data on 
the number of film bookings were 
obtained from three state, one regional, 
nine local and one public library for 
1948 to 1949 and for 1949 to 1950. 


| A summary is presented in Table 3. 


A booking is a record of one or 


- more films reserved for use of a given 
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Sey SCHOOL 
STUDIOS 


offers MORE 
Free Services 


THAN ALL OTHER 
1 COMPANIES COMBINED 


With our individual student photographic 
service — available to 
every student in your 
school at lowest prices 
anywhere—your school 
receives—at no cost 

—any or all of the 

valuable school 

aids shown at 
the left. 


SCHOOL 
ae ce oe MAIL THIS 
“ COUPON NOW 


NO OBLIGATION! 





NATIONAL SCHOOL STUDIOS, Inc. 
723 South Seventh Street 
Minneapolis 15, Minn. 


0 Have your local representative call on us. 
(Local representative in every State) 


: Send information. 
Your students prepare annual on our special re: 


layout sheets. We reproduce typewritten copy aoe 
and photos. Price is for 16 pages plus covers, 
minimum of 135 copies. Available only with our 
picture service. 
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Table 3—Extent of Film Distribution 





Type of Library 


Number of Bookings 
1948-49 1949-50 








Three state libraries 
One regional library 
Nine local libraries 

One public book library 


57,289 
150 


75,553 
250 
56,955 


5,891 6,004 





school on a specified date. The actual 
number of films represented by each 
booking may vary from one to 20 or 
more. Thus, the bookings indicated 
suggest that a great many more films 
were distributed than the number of 


bookings discloses. The greater number 
of bookings for 1949 to 1950 shows a 
substantial increase in circulation. 
Some Problems of Distribution. Al- 
though film distribution is receiving 
considerable attention in Texas, many 


THE RAIL AND HOOKS 


problems beg for immediate solution. 
Directors of film libraries meet with 
few difficulties in setting up systems 
of booking and shipping, but they 
meet with a great many difficulties in 
scheduling particular films when in- 
dividual teachers want them, and in 
getting films returned on time for 
successive users. In order to supply 
needed films, some libraries substitute 
other titles than those selected, if they 
have others that deal with the same 
subject. Nearly all of the libraries 
will change the dates of bookings 
when requested to do so, if the desired 
changes can be made. 

In spite of the systematic distribu- 


| tion, teachers find it difficult to get 
| films they need when they want them. 
| One approach to the problem is that 
| of anticipating film needs for a semes- 


ter or year in advance and requesting 


are likely to be needed. When indi- 


| the booking of titles on dates they 


are of (a) 18 gauge, cold rolled steel, 
(b) copper coated; (c) with a dull 


| vidual teachers submit lists of films 





nickel finish. 


THE BRASS EYELETS 
in every screw hole pre- 
vents screws (wood or 
metal) from cutting 
through the cork. 


THE TABBED HOOK 


THE CORK STRIP 


has a burlap backing. The | 


| coordinator, who will inform teachers 


strip always fits tightly. 


holds single spring roller mountings in 
upright position — necessary if spring 


roller is to function properly. 


Send for Sample 





( 


A. J. NYSTROM & CO. 


Please send me: 
( ) Sample section of | 
) Display Rail Specifications for proposed new 


our No. 90 Display Rail 


building 





Signed 








City 








A. J. NYSTROM & CO. 


3333 Elston Avenue 


* Chicago 18, Illinois 





they want, particular films may be re- 
| quested on widely different dates, and 
| these may be sent to a school several 
| times during a semester. 


Another approach is that of sched- 
uling all requests for films through a 


in advance of the dates on which their 
films are finally booked. When this 
approach is used, teachers have to plan 
their lessons or units in terms of the 
film schedule. While such planning 


| is possible in some areas of instruction, 


it may prove unsatisfactory in other 
areas. Thus, many teachers may be 
forced to use films that are not needed 
on the dates they are used, and some 
may decide not to use any films at all. 


ENCOURAGING DEVELOPMENT 

Such problems arise chiefly in 
schools that depend upon film sources 
located at great distances away. Hence, 
the organization of local libraries from 
which films may be obtained in rela- 
tively short periods of time is an en- 
couraging development. If statewide 
distribution continues, a workable sys- 
tem of distribution needs to be devised 
whereby teachers can get films when 
they need and want them. 

Educational leaders are giving con- 
siderable thought to the prospect of 
working out a distribution system of 
interlocking regional libraries to sup- 
ply schools that are not being served 
by local libraries, and thought also is 
being given to ways and means of 


| encouraging the establishment of ad- 


ditional local libraries. 
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we are big— 
—and we are small 


we are big enough to massproduce 


any huge installation project — 
—and small enough to tailormake that one fixture in 


the corner store or the board chairman’s glamour office 
we are big enough for assembly-line work — 
—and small enough to work with you on 
any special lighting problem 


we are big enough to produce a complete line 


of commercial and industrial fixtures— 
—and small enough to keep our executives’ doors open for 


you any time you need help 


we are big enough— 
—and small enough 
to be your friends LP Guth 


LIGHTING 


THE EDWIN F. GUTH COMPANY / ST.LOUIS 3, MISSOURI 
Leadere um Lighting frunce Ig0z 
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Maintenance and Operation 


Equalizing WOR K 


LOADS 


for the school janitors 


E. S. MICHELSON 
Research and Planning Consultant 
Public Schools, Wyandotte, Mich. 


we are fair and equitable work 
loads for school janitors? How 
many rooms should a janitor be re- 
quired to clean in one eight-hour shift? 
Do we have an overstaffed cleaning 
force? These questions pose familiar 
and timely problems for administra- 
tors in the operation of the school 
plant. 

Determining, assigning and evaluat- 
ing work loads and cleaning standards 
for the janitorial staff is a periodic 
problem that faces many school sys- 
tems. These problems sometimes be- 


come acutely critical, especially in 
systems having a janitorial force up- 
wards of 50 or more members. Ex- 
perience seems to indicate that the 
assignment of cleaning loads is often 
decided on the basis of seniority, age 
or some other more or less haphazard 
expedient. In many cases little regard 
is given to real differences in work 
loads caused by variations in building 
size, age of buildings, or the proper 
time for cleaning 

Such haphazard job assignments lead 
to frequent difficulties and discontent 
over duties and responsibilities and 
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also have an unfavorable effect on the 
attendant problems of standards of 
building cleanliness, classification of 
employes, and salary schedules. Some 
more systematic method is clearly 
needed to determine what actually is a 
fair and equitable work load for jani- 
torial assignments. 

The work load problem has been 
approached in industry through time- 
study technics and efficiency ratings. 
Though these methods have acquired 
a rather unpopular history in relation 
to labor problems, they have neverthe- 
less aided in improving production 
standards. The amount of work that 
a man should be able to perform in a 
given amount of time is, of course, 
not the only measurable factor in de- 
termining production standards. Other 
factors, such as morale of workers, 
physical conditions of work, and 
motivation, must be taken into con- 
sideration. But as a whole, time- 
study technics have served their pur- 
pose in providing an objective basis 
for determining production standards 
and work loads. 

The question then arises, “Why not 
apply time-study methods in deter- 
mining the work loads of school jani- 
tors?” While the total worth of a 
janitor to a school system cannot be 
measured by the number of rooms he 
is able to clean, time-study does pro- 
vide a fair and objective basis for dis- 
tributing loads. The amount of clean- 
ing work that a janitor does is cer- 
tainly tangible and measurable. 

Such a system was applied recently 
in evaluating and equalizing work 


loads of janitors and cleaning employes 
in the school system of Wyandotte, 
Mich. Work loads and schedules of 
janitors had grown up over the years 
with little regard having been paid 
to job equalization. Wide variations 
in assignments had developed, ranging 
from nine average classroom areas for 
one man to 26 average classroom areas 
for another. The attendant problems 
of inefficient cleaning, overloads and 
poor work attitudes were widespread. 

The over-all problem was ap- 
proached through basic area and time 
units used in apportioning work loads. 
The basic work-load units were deter- 
mined from time studies and compari- 
sons with similar methods used in 
larger schools in the Detroit metro- 
politan area. The Detroit public 
schools, for instance, have made use 
of similar standards for a number of 
years. The standard area unit used 
was one average classroom of approxi- 
mately 700 square feet of floor area. 
The amount of time allotted for a 


complete housecleaning job of sweep- 
ing, dusting, cleaning chalkboards and 
windows for each classroom unit was 
20 minutes. The time and area units 
for spaces other than regular class- 
rooms were as follows: 

1. Gymnasiums, corridors and other 
large spaces not occupied by furniture 
or equipment: 122 square feet per 
minute, or 2400 square feet for every 
20 minutes. 

2. One normal flight of stairways, 
seven or eight feet wide: 10 minutes. 

3. One average size toilet room: 
20 minutes. 

It was difficult to establish area and 
time units for such facilities as audi- 
toriums, metal and wood shops, labora- 
tories, libraries and other rooms with 
more than the normal amount of sur- 
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Here’s a timely answer to the need for conserving man- 

power and reducing labor costs —a single cleaning unit 

that completely mechanizes scrubbing. A Combination Applies cleanser 
Scrubber-Vac applies the cleanser, scrubs, rinses if re- 
quired, and picks up (damp-dries the floor) —all in one 
operation! Maintenance men like this four-in-one fea- 
ture; also the fact that the machine is self-propelled . . . 
has a positive clutch . . . new type of water valve that as- 
sures uniform flow of water... and powerful (quiet) vac 
for efficient pick-up. 


scrubs, rinses 
and picks up—in 
ONE operation! 


The Scrubber-Vac shown at right, Model 213P, is designed for 
heavy duty scrubbing of large-area floors. This machine has a 
26-inch brush spread, and cleans up to 8,750 sq. ft. per hour! 
(Powder dispenser is optional.) Finnell makes Scrubber- 

Vac Machines in a full range of sizes—for small, vast, and 
intermediate operations. From this complete line, you can 
choose the size that’s exactly right for your job (no need 

to over-buy or under-buy). It’s also good to know that you 
can lease or purchase a Scrubber -Vac, and that there’s a Finnell 

man nearby to help train your maintenance operators in the 

proper use of the machine and to make periodic check -ups. 


For demonstration, consultation, or literature, phone or write 
nearest Finnell Branch or Finnell System, Inc., 210 East 
Street, Elkhart. Indiana, Branch Offices in all principal cities 
of the United States and Canada. 


a BRANCHES 
FINMNELL SYSTEM, INC. ¢ , IN ALL 


PRINCIPAL 
CITIES 


Oncgcuators ag Paucr Serabbing and Polishing Wachines 
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PRESENT WORK LOADS AND TIME SCEDULES AT 
EIGHT TYPICAL SCHOOLS 








SCHOOL 


J. B. FORD 


GARFIELD 


JEFFERSON 


LABADIE 


LINCOLN 


McKINLEY 


WASHINGTON 


WOODRUFF 


NAME 


Pomnichowski, Jan.-Eng. 


Anthony 
McCabe, 

William 
Gee, George 
Mehlhose, Emil 


Richards, 
Thomas 


Coe, Charles 


Kalisewicz, 
Alex 


King, Harold 


Burkett, 
William 


Consiglio, Leo 
Stern, Fred 


Franey, 
William 
Schultz, Joseph 


Semetko, Julius 


McCabe, 
William 


Mahalak, 
Charles 

Nestor, 
William 


Vizachero, 
Emil 


Riedel, Otto 


Beaubien, 
Herbert 


Steinman, 
William 


ASSIGN- 
MENT 


Janitor 


Janitor 
Janitor 


Jan.-Eng. 


Janitor 


Jan.-Eng. 


Janitor 
Jan.-Eng. 


Jan.-Eng. 
Janitor 


Janitor 


Janitor 


Jan.-Eng. 
Janitor 


Janitor 


Patterson, Pete Jan.-Eng. 


Kiger, Milton 


Siler, J. B. 
Vendel, Steve 


Janitor 


| 


SHIFT 


6 a.m. 
2 p.m. 


2 p.m. 
8 p.m. 


2 p.m. 
p.m. 


10 a.m. 
6 p.m. 


6 a.m. 
2 p.m. 


10 a.m. 
6 p.m. 


2 p.m. 
10 p.m. 


6 a.m. 


2 p.m. 
4 p.m. 
6 p.m. 
1 p.m. 
9 p.m. 


12 M. to 
1:30p.m. 


6 a.m. 
2 p.m. 
2 p.m. 
10 p.m. 


10 a.m. 
6 p.m. 


6 a.m. 
2 p.m. 


10 a.m. 
6 p.m. 


assignments 


DUTIES 


Fires furnace, cleans boiler room and entire 
ets, library, kinder- 
idor). 


basement floor (2 


garten rooms, corri 
Cleans all first and second floor rooms, 
corridors, and stairways. (At Lincoln 
School from 12 to 2 p.m.) 


Cleans all first floor rooms, corridors and 
stairways; checks furnace and boilers. 
Cleans all second floor rooms, corridors, 

stairways. 
Fires furnaces and cleans boiler room. On 
call for odd jobs during day. 


-Cleans second floor rooms, corridors, stair- 


ways and first floor corridors in classroom 
and kindergarten wing; sweeps both 
kindergartens at noon. 

Cleans all rooms in first floor classroom 
wing and office and kindergarten wing. 

Operates furnaces, cleans boiler room and 
all rooms and corridor in auditorium- 
gymnasium wing. 

Cleans all rooms, corridors and stairways 
on first floor; takes core of furnaces 
between 2 and 6 p.m. 

Cleans all rooms, corridors, and stairways 
on first floor; takes care of furnaces be- 
tween 6 and 10 p.m. 

Operates furnaces, cleans boiler room and 
all basement classrooms and corridor. 


Cperates furnaces, cleans basement rooms, 
and corridor. 

Cleans 4 rooms on first floor (remainder of 
time at high school). 

Cleans 3 rooms and corridor and stairways 
on first floor and all rooms, corridors and 
stairways on second floor. Takes care of 
furnaces after 2 p.m. 


Cleans yard. 


Fires furnaces, cleans boiler room; does odd 
jobs during the day. 

Cleans all rooms on first floor, corridors and 
stairways. Takes care of boiler room 
from 6 to 10 p.m. 

Cleans all rooms, corridors and stairways 
on the second floor; takes core of boiler 
room from 2 to 6 p.m. 


Fires furnaces and takes care of boiler 
room. Does minor repairs and off jobs. 

Cleans all rooms, corridors and stairways 
on second floor. 

Cleans all rooms, corridors and stairways 
on first floor and one room in portable 
building. 

Fires furnaces, takes care of boiler room, 
cleans all rooms in basement, does all 
window repair and minor odd jobs. 

Cleans all rooms, corridors and stairways 
on second floor. 


Temporary over-time Clean all first floor rooms and corridors. 





face areas to dust and clean. Adjust- 
ments for such areas were determined 
on the basis of room size and use 
variations. Experience had shown, for 
instance, that it required approximate- 
ly twice the time to clean efficiently 
a woodshop area equal to that of one 
classroom. No differences in time 
allotments were needed for rooms with 
fixed or movable classroom furniture. 

Other variations in time and area 
units that needed to be considered 
were caused by the kind of floor mate- 
rial used and the size and age of 
buildings. Wood floors having large 
cracks and subject to buckling required 
more cleaning time than terrazzo, 
asphalt tile, or linoleum floors. The 
basic need in any case was for a stand- 
ard that could be used as a starting 
point. 

Theoretically, it should be possible 
for one man to clean an equivalent of 
24 classroom units per day. Practical- 
ly, however, we never applied this 
theoretical maximum because of the 
extra duties that janitors were required 
to perform. We felt that a normal 
work load should vary between 16 and 
18 classroom units, thus allowing two 
to three hours per day for such odd 
jobs as disposing of wastepaper, minor 
repairs, emergency calls, policing of 
grounds, cleaning of windows, and 
mopping. Again, the amount of time 
given to odd jobs varies with building 
and site size, the janitor’s shift, and 
other related factors. 

Basic procedures were established 
for measuring janitorial assignments. 
The first obvious step, of course, was an 
accurate description of existing work 
loads, time schedules, and conditions 
of building cleanliness. A written 
description was made of the cleaning 
duties of each worker, including the 
number of rooms, total floor area 
covered, and the efficiency of the work 
performed. Along with this basic 
survey, a study was made of unusual 
building conditions affecting cleanli- 
ness. Other basic studies, though not 
so important as a description of the 
present work loads, were age classi- 
fications of employes, seniority policies, 
and salary schedules. In order to pro- 
vide for an efficiently working system, 
all these factors were ultimately taken 
into consideration. 

As we determined the present work 
loads and schedules, the problem was 
approached in cooperation with the 
supervisor of building operation and 
maintenance and with the men them- 
selves. Although the building super- 
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New Nesbitt Syncretizer for 
classroom heating and venti- 
lating. Available as an individ- 
ual unit or in an ensemble 
with open and closed storage 
cabinets (as shown above). 


Why not beauty 
as well as comfort 
in classroom 


heating and 


ventilating units? 


ERE, indeed, in these time-proved heating and ventilating 
units, is a blending of beauty and function of design 
that will win your stamp of approval. 

So graceful in line, so smooth in operation, Nesbitt Syn- 
cretizers compel your consideration in all current plans for 
modern classrooms. 

And you can enjoy this modern motif in your school, either 
as an ensemble in matching storage and display cabinets or 
as individual units. 

Whichever you choose, you'll enjoy the highest known 
degree of classroom comfort with the greatest economy of 
operation obtainable and lasting beauty. 

Ask the nearest American Blower Branch Office for com- 
plete data on Nesbitt Syncretizers and all other equipment 
for ventilating and air conditioning. 


AMERICAN BLOWER CORPORATION, DETROIT 32, MICH. 
CANADIAN SIROCCO COMPANY, LTD., WINDSOR, ONT. 


Division of Amenican Raptor & Standard Sanitary coaroaanion 
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visor had in most cases a fairly ac- 
curate picture of each man’s duties, it 
is rather difficult for one man to re- 
member the details of each job in a 


large system unless they are recorded.’ 


For this reason it was decided to check 
on specific duties with each man on 
the job. 

The second step in this study was 
the determination and adoption of 
basic time and area job units. Once 
these cleaning units were determined, 
it was a simple matter to calculate the 
number of men needed to clean each 
building. 


@ Just press the nozzle . . . and 
odors leave. 

It’s as fast as that with the Hol- 
comb De-Odor Bomb. This easy- 
to-operate deodorant quickly clears 
any room of unpleasant odors— 
leaves only fresh, clean air. 

Simple fingertip pressure shoots 
out a fine spray that actually en- 
velops and destroys offensive odors. 
And, it’s safe to use anywhere. 


Research Laboratory and Factory 
1601 Barth Avenue, Indianapolis 7 
Branches: New York 18 and Los Angeles 21. 


Often, considerable help in working 
out time-study patterns can be ob- 
tained from some of the larger city 
systems. Once work assignments are 
made for each building, it may be 
helpful to furnish each man with a 
detailed description of the rooms and 
areas he is to clean and also an enu- 
meration of such housecleaning jobs 
as dusting, mopping and cleaning 
chalkboards and windows. This helps 
to eliminate misunderstanding about 
duties and work loads assigned to each 
of the janitors. 

The third step in the job _ oper- 


There’s nothing to stain or burn— 
no toxic ingredients to harm you. 

The new De-Odor Bomb is one 
more development from the Hol- 
comb Research Laboratories which 
concentrate on cutting your clean- 
ing and maintenance costs. 

For every cleaning need, standard- 
ize on Holcomb—your one source, 
your dependable source, for scien- 
tific cleaning materials. 
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ation was a two-month trial period for 
ironing out difficulties that developed 
along the way. 

Although it may be possible to dis- 
pense with a trial period and make 
permanent assignments to each man, 
adjustments will nevertheless have to 
be made later since building conditions 
and sizes vary from time to time. A 
trial period also helps in selling the 
idea to the operating staff. During the 
trial period one important factor must 
be kept in mind. It is necessary to 
keep open the lines of communication 
between the supervisor, the superin- 
tendent, and the men on the job. Fair 
adjustments cannot be made if criti- 
cism and suggestions for improvements 





are stifled. Suggestions for improving 
assignments and work loads should be 
openly invited and solicited at all 
times. 

The final adoption and revision of 
work assignments can be made after 
the trial period is over. A careful 
analysis and appraisal should be made 
of ali difficulties and critcisms that 
have arisen. Misunderstandings be- 
tween supervisors and the men on the 
job should be ironed out in open con- 
ference. Unless there are basic policy 
agreements between the administra- 
tion and the janitors, the final assign- 
ments, no matter how carefully worked 
out, are likely to create dissatisfactions. 

As a whole, satisfactory solutions 
of the problems of assignments and 
work loads, if cooperatively worked 
out, should produce improvements in 
building cleanliness and work attitudes 
of the staff. Specifically, the following 
advantages can be cited: 

1. Elimination of complaints and 
misunderstandings among the men 
over duties and work loads. 

2. Improvement in standards of 
cleaning. 

3. Elimination of de luxe and un- 
necessary services, such as cleaning 
and polishing toilet rooms every hour 
of the day. 

4. A sound basis for determining 
the number of men that are required 
to clean and operate a building. 
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Only one famous name 


brings you all these 


16mm advantages pepe 


Sater s FILM TRIPS 
pangs 
STATIONARY SOUND DRUM 


No moving parts to wear or get out of adjustment 


180° SWING-OUT LENS 
for easy threading and cleaning of both film channel 
and pressure plate 


‘DUAL FLEXO PAWLS 
Famous cushioned action to eliminate perforation 
damage : : 


INSTANTILT 


Locates picture on screen instantly, easily 


TAILORED SOUND 
Five different pM shag combinations . . . to 


pa ding Bee 2 sac son od to conform with any | 


OFFSET FILM LOOP 
Prevents image weave without customary film tension 
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Victor Aimatograph Corporati 7) 


DAVENPORT, IOWA 
New York ¢ Chicago © Distributors Throughout the World 


Past indications predict great expectctions .. . 
watch for new, greater-than-ever developments in 
Victor 16mm Sound Motion Picture Projectors! 
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IN NEW 
BUILDING 


{The PC Vision-Lighting Plan is @ construction for daylight openings consisting 
tion-keyed areas of PC Functional Glass Blocks (selected for sun or non-sun exposure) 
used with vision-ventilation areas as required. This plen is equally effective in sash 
replacement progroms. 
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IN SASH REPLACEMENT AND NEW BUILDING.. 


America’s schools overwhelmingly 


IN SASH 
REPLACEMENT .@ 


*T.M. Reg. applied for. 





DISTRIBUTED BY PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY; W. P. FULLER & CO. ON THE PACIFIC COAST; 
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choose PC GLASS BLOCKS 


PC FUNCTIONAL GLASS BLOCKS are scientifically designed to give “predictable performance.” They 
provide an abundance of directed light for better sight. They help create the “Co-ordinated Classroom,” 
wherein a learning environment is provided which is keyed to the development of the whole child. They 
geduce operating costs; add to the architectural appeal of buildings. For these reasons they have earned 
the approval of school administrators in all parts of the country. 

There are no essential defense materials involved in PC Glass Blocks. So there are no construction de- 
lays—whether you are contemplating new building or sash replacement. 

We shall be glad to send you complete information on the use of PC Glass Blocks in schools. Simply 
fill in and return the convenient coupon below. There is no obligation on your part. z 


PITTSBURGH CORNING CORPORATION PITTSBURGH 22, PA. 


PC Gass Blocks ane immediately available 
--.mo constrution delays! 





HOBBS GLASS LTD. IN CANADA; AND BY LEADING DISTRIBUTORS OF BUILDING MATERIALS EVERYWHERE. 
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Valedictory 


> Just before retiring as head of the 
American Council on Education, George 
F. Zook granted an interview to The 
NATION'S SCHOOLS. “I prepared myself 
very carefully for this interview,” were 
his first words to the reporter. “It may 
be my last chance to talk to the pro- 
fession.” 

It was. On August 17 Dr. Zook died, 
aged 66. He had been ill for several 
months. His words for The NATION'S 
SCHOOLS (see issue of June 1950) be- 
came his educational testament. 


For that eager executive 


& The new head of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation, Stuart Symington, 
may have a word of comfort here for 
that new school executive who is eager 
“to work out his program.” Testifying 
before a congressional committee, Mr. 
Symington said: 

“In private business it takes three 
years for a new executive to see his ideas 
pay off. The first year you clean up 
what you've found; the second year you 
get things going right, and the third 
year is the year that pays off.” 


To bring the millennium 


& There is a youth organization in the 
Soviet zone of Germany known as the 
F.D.J., which stands for Freie Deutsche 
Jugend (Free German Youth). 

The State Department is worried 
about the F.D.J. It is equally worried 
by the fact that the Western World is 
unconcerned, uninterested and unin- 
formed about this youth movement. To 
State Department officials the F.D.J. 
looks ominously like the Hitler youth 
whom American boys eventually faced 
on the battlefield. 

“We must not repeat the error of 
minimizing the youth organizations of 
dictatorships,” said one department offi- 
cial, “The F.D.J. is the training school 
for Communist leadership in Germany. 
Communism has never lost sight of the 
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political potential of the rising genera- 
tion, has never failed to provide for 
its thorough indoctrination.” 

The F.D.J. is now in its sixth year, 
claims 3,000,000 members. Its gradu- 
-ates- have already taken over leading 
Communist positions in East Germany. 

Why does F.D.J. appeal to youth? 
The State Department explains: 

“The boys and girls who belong to 
the F.D.J. have just about everything 
that youth likes and wants—except free- 
dom to make their own final decisions 
and to learn by their own mistakes. 
They lead busy, strenuous and exciting 
lives... . They are made to feel impor- 
tant, as indeed they are. They are made 
to feel personally responsible for helping 
to bring the millennium closer, and 
young people like to feel responsible, 
like to have a share in a major enter- 
prise.” 


Fictitious foundation 


> A few blocks from the White House 
stands a dismal, two-story house which 
had seen better days when Garfield was 
president. Over its unpainted door are 
the words “National Science Founda- 
tion.” The words are fiction. The foun- 
dation does not exist. It may never 
come into being, or, at best, it may be- 
come as vigorous an institution as the 
Battle Monuments Commission. 

When the foundation director, Alan 
T. Waterman, came to the House of 
Representatives with a request for $14,- 
000,000 the House whacked off 98 per 
cent, granted $300,000 for the next 12 
months. Dr. Waterman had pleaded the 
money was urgently needed to stimulate 
research for war weapons. The House 
replied that the aid of the foundation 
is not likely “to be tangible” in the pres- 
ent emergency. Unless the Senate grants 
some money for research and for fellow- 
ships the foundation will remain only a 
name. 

There was at one time a dim hope 
that the foundation would launch studies 
in human relations. Now this hope is 
gone. Since Congress is reluctant to 


give the foundation money for military 
research, it is almost certain to deny 
a request for money for research in the 
social sciences. 


Leaders among teachers 


B& There are new stirrings among the 
elementary school principals! An intrepid 
band of them has restated the bold idea 
that a principal is not merely a head 
teacher, compiling reports, or an honor- 
ary teacher, holding the job because he 
has taught long and faithfully. 

“We are a profession in our own 
right, allied to classroom teaching and 
the superintendency, but unique in serv- 
ice,” says the group, determined to set 
new professional standards for the ele- 
mentary principalship. 

The group is headed by Paul H. Van 
Ness, a principal from Newark, N.J. Ic 
has drafted a “Platform for Action” and 
is inviting elementary school principals 
in all parts of the country to discuss, 
accept, reject, interpret and start action 
toward making the platform a reality. 

The major plank of the seven-point 
platform is “effective leadership,” mean- 
ing, of course, democratic leadership. 

Their argument runs as follows: The 
elementary school principal will become 
a professional worker only to the extent 
that he becomes a leader among teach- 
ets. This implies that each elementary 
principal will have to examine the na- 
ture of leadership; learn how democratic 
decisions are reached; become skilled in 
human relations. 

Final point of the platform is “better 
pay.” Here the principals argue that the 
national average salary for elementary 
school principals is less than $4000—in 
fact it's closer to $3800. The goal is 
“compensation comparable to that of 
other members of the learned profes- 
sions.” 

Says Chairman Van Ness: “It is up 
to us—the whole 45,000 of us—ele- 
mentary school principals of the nation 
to plan a campaign to make this plat- 
form a reality. We must sit down 
around a table and consider the distin- 
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The éntrance of the Hamilton School — with its beautiful 
panels of Birch Weldwood Plywood. 


Built-in book case cabinets and 
magazine rack arrangements 
along one entire wall in each 
class room ... «nd open book 
shelves along one or two walls 
...are made of unselected 
Birch Weldwood Plywood in 
the beautiful new Hamil 

School, Mt. 





Vernon, N. Y. 
Architects: Warren S. Holmes 
and Emilio DiRienzo. Inst.: San- 
ford Woodworking. 





For Today...and the Years Ahead 
with WELDWOOD’ PLYWOOD 


Look what beautiful and beautifully functional Weld- 
wood Plywood does for the Hamilton School, Mt. 
Vernon, N. Y. 


Weldwood Plywood gives an entire building... or 
a single room...a character that no other kind of 
material can duplicate. Gives it a beauty that never 
goes out of style...a quiet dignity that is reflected in 
the very actions of pupils... lifetime wearing qualities. 


You can panel your entrance, corridors, classrooms 
and auditorium in beautiful Weldwood hardwoods at 
surprisingly low cost. 


And once installed, Weldwood walls or built-in 


units require virtually no maintenance...no redeco- 
rating. Weldwood Plywood is guaranteed for the life 
of the building in which it is installed. 


Weldwood Plywood saves time and money in new 
construction because it is quickly applied directly to 
the studding. 


In redecorating, the large panels go up fast and 
easily, right over existing walls...even over cracked, 
unsightly plaster. 


So if you are planning to build or modernize be 
sure to talk to your architect about the advantages 
and economies of using beautiful Weldwood Plywood. 


amen WELDWOOD Plywood 


Manufactured and distributed by 


UNITED STATES PLYWOOD CORPORATION New York 18,N. Y.. 
ond U. S.-MENGEL PLYWOODS, INC., Louisville 1, Ky. 
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wire from washington 


guishing factors that should characterize 
our profession. Into this gigantic con- 
ference we must draw superintendents! 
and teachers and all groups concerned 
with better schools for our children.” 


In Hoover's name 


® The Hoover Report on the Execu- 
tive Branch made Washington educators 
unhappy when it was first published in 
1949. It is still making them unhappy. 
Mr. Hoover believed in a weak Office 
of Education and in scattering educa- 
tion functions among U.S. agencies 
closely concerned with those functions. 
Thus, Mr. Hoover would tag aviation 
education to the Civil Aeronautics Au- 
thority; school construction to the hous- 
ing agencies, and so on. 

For many years the Office of Educa- 
tion has housed agriculture education. 
Now, in the name of the Hoover Com- 
mission, a Citizens group wants this 
service transferred to the Department of 
Agriculture. The Citizens Committee 
for the Hoover Report argues that agri- 
culture education is being “starved” in 
the Office of Education; has more busi- 
ness with the Agriculture Department 


ALUMINUM TRIM 


Extruded aluminum. Permo- 
nent rich satin finish. Spot- 
less beovty — requires no 
painting or upkeep. For in 
advance of wooed or ordi- 
nory metal trim. 


Duracite Chalkboard with Clearcite green surface is the 
answer to all chalkboard problems. Longer life. Finest, 
most durable writing surface. Sight Saving. Color Har- 
mony adaptable to every type of wall construction. Easy, 


BULLETIN 
BOARDS 
Resilient for easy thumb- 


talileti 


than it has with the Federal Security 
Agency. 

The “citizens” sent a bill to Congress 
to bring about the shift. Quick to re- 
spond, the Senate decided to hold hear- 
ings on the plan. Vocational educators, 
fearful of another raid on the Office of 
Education, are now busy calling their 
congressmen to protest the proposed 
change. 


Groping for a formula 


> The veteran, it appears, will be with 
us for many a decade. And paying for 
his services in defending the country 
will be a costly item. That is why 
Washington is groping for a formula 
to calculate benefits for future American 
“veterans. 

The search takes place as (1) the 
growing number of Korean veterans 
press for their rightful benefits; (2) the 
General Accounting Office reports a 
sordid story of corruption stemming 
from the endless flow of G.I. bill funds 
through the maze of Veterans Admin- 
istration channels, The accounting office 
investigated education and training in 
only seven states. It hints that if all 
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schools and colleges were investigated 
misspent and misappropriated funds 
would reach a total of billions. 

That is why new bills to take care 
of the Korean veteran are less liberal 
with the federal dollar. They propose 
shorter periods of education and train- 
ing; tighter deadlines for beginning and 
ending school; smaller tuition and sub- 
sistence allowances. These provisions 
are to be taken, however, purely as mild 
hopes of the Truman administration. 
Congress, under pressure from many 
sources, may change all that. 

But at least one man on Capitol Hill 
thinks the old G.I. bill formula is out- 
dated, that something new is needed. 
Rep. Teague, who has been looking into 
the veterans programs for more than a 
year, believes that the veteran of the 
future should be given “a blank check 
on a small drawing account.” That is, 
he should be given freedom to write the 
kind of benefits he wants and needs, but 
their value should be held down sharply. 


A place for the film 


® The Library of Congress recognizes 
at last that films may be as important 
as books. For years, the library has 
printed catalog cards for books, dis- 
tributed them to libraries, thus stand- 
atdizing the indexing of printed mate- 
rials, 

Beginning this month, the library will 
begin to cover government films through 
its catalog card service, listing the name 
of the picture, producer, date, running 
time, and other facts. By January 1, 
cards for nongovernmental films will 
also be issued. 

In the public and school libraries of 
1952, therefore, it should be as easy 
to locate a film as it is now to find a 


book. 


Washington story 


® An administrator came to Wash- 
ington to get some answers about school 
construction controls. All week long he 
dashed in and out of the Office of Edu- 
cation, National Production Authority, 
and the Defense Production Authority. 
He got nowhere. . . . Finally, in des- 
peration he decided to “forget it all,” 
took a blonde out to dinner, wined and 
dined her, took her home, and asked for 
a kiss. She slapped him. Said the school- 
man to the blonde: “This is wonderful. 
It’s the first definite reply I’ve had all 
week.” 
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Technicians studying daylight illumination in the Test 
Room section of the Daylight Laboratory. Special light 
meters on desk tops read and automatically record illu- 
mination twenty-four hours a day throughout the year. 








Direct sun causes uncomfortable brightness near 
windows, extreme contrast in other parts of room. 
Insulux Fenestration directs and spreads daylight to 
ceiling, keeps brightness at comfortable levels. 
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ONLY “DAYLIGHT” GOES TO SCHOOL HERE 


ror Daylight Engineering STUDY 


IN THIS SPECIAL one-room 
“schoolhouse,” built by the Daylighting 
Laboratory of the Engineering Research 
Institute, University of Michigan, day- 
light is studied, tested, optical prin- 
ciples researched to learn how to get 
the highest quality light from daylight 
... to make it do a better lighting job. 

To permit study of daylight in rooms 
of varying sizes and shapes, both ceiling 
and wall sections are movable. Ceiling 
sections may be lowered or tilted . . . wall 
sections are movable to permit varia- 
tions in room size. Special light meters 
automatically record illumination. 


One significant better-daylighting re- 


sult is the development of Insulux Light 
Directing Glass Block No. 363. This 
new block controls light so efficiently 
that a building virtually “turns with the 
sun.” Entire glass areas transmit free 
daylight from early morning co late 
afternoon. 


A Daylight Engineer will be glad to 
show you the benefits the new Insulux 
Glass Block® can bring to your struc- 
tures. Just write: Daylight Engineering 
Laboratory, Dept.NS 10,Box 1035, Toledo 
1, Ohio... Insulux Division, 

American Structural Products 
Company, Subsidiary of 
Owens-Illinois Glass Co, 


INSU LU X renestration systems 


— by the leaders of Daylight Engineering 
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_A.A.S.A. Regional Conventions 
to Have All-Day Clinics 


WASHINGTON, D.C. — The three re- 


| gional conventions of the American As- 


sociation of School Administrators in 
1952 will inaugurate a new program 
technic, the all-day clinic. 

President Kenneth Oberholtzer, super- 
intendent of Denver public schools, has 
planned 10 clinics at each of the re- 
gionals, which will resemble the unfin- 
ished business groups of the last two 
years. In addition, about 40 discussion 


| groups have been scheduled. 


“Leadership for an Appropriate Edu- 


| cation” is the general convention theme. 


Religious stewardship for today’s 


children will be the topic of the Sun- 
| day afternoon vesper sermon. The Sun- 
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You will find a Fuller Dry Duster 
more economical than dust 
cloths. Fuller Dusters are built of 
our special cotton yarn — whose 
millions of tiny fibrils reach out 
and hold (instead of scattering) 
huge quantities of dust. 


In Fuller Dry Dusting Mops you 
will also find this special yarn, 
developed by our laboratory and 
produced under its supervision. 
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day evening general session will have 
to do with the citizen’s obligation to 
schools; Monday morning, the three R's 
and today’s schools, and fundamentals 
for tomorrow's schools; Monday eve- 
ning, administrative leaders for good 
schools, and great issues in American 
education. Tuesday evening will be the 
exhibitors’ program. ' 

Plans are being made for a school 
building exhibit, co-sponsored by the 
American Institute of Architects, in 
addition to the regular commercial ex- 


| hibits. 


Dates for the conventions are: St. 
Louis, February 23 to 27; Los Angeles, 
March 8 to 12, and Boston, April 5 to 9. 


Nation to Spend $6,500,000,000 


| for Public Schools This Year 


New YorK.—The US. Office of 
Education estimates that nearly $6,500,- 
000,000 is being invested in a year's 
education for children now returning 
to public elementary and secondary 
schools for the fall term. 

Approximately $1,500,000,000 of this 
sum will be spent on new buildings, 
furniture, and other capital outlays, but 
most of it will go for current expendi- 


tures, such as salaries, school plant 
| maintenance, and pupil transportation. 


Emery M. Foster, head of the analysis 


| research and statistical standards branch 
| of the U.S. Office of Education, said 
| that the average daily attendance in 


public elementary and secondary schools 


| is about 23,500,000 pupils, which would 


make the amount spent per pupil about 
$280. 


iy 
4 


Frank W. Hubbard, National Edu- 
cation . Association research director, 
said that on the average “teachers’ sal- 
aries will advance between $100 and 
$150 in 1951-52 over the average of 
1950-51.” 

“The average in 1950-51,” he con- 
tinued, “for all instructional staff mem- 
bers (including principals and super- 
visors) was $3080. The average for all 
classroom teachers was $2980.” Mr. 
Foster's figures are in substantial agree- 
ment. 


A.S.B.0. Plans Convention 
October 15 to 18 in Toronto 

TORONTO, ONTARIO. — The annual 
convention of the Association of School 
Business Officials will be held here 
October 15 to 18 at the Royal York 
Hotel. 

Speakers at the assembly meetings 
and théir subjects will include: N. E. 
Viles, specialist, school plant manage- 
ment, U.S. Office of Education, “Prior- 
ities and Allocations”; Maurice G. Os- 
borne, chief, bureau of field financial 
services, New York State Department of 
Education, “Safety in Our Public 
Schools”; R. L. Biesele Jr., research pro- 
fessor of engineering, Southern Method- 
ist University, “Daylight in Classrooms”; 
N. L. Engelhardt, educational consult- 
ant, board of education, San Francisco, 
“The Progress of a Profession”; J. G. 
Althouse, chief director of education, 
department of education, Toronto, On- 
tario, and Dwayne Orton, assistant ad- 
ministrator for training and education, 
Federal Civil Defense Administration, 
Washington, D.C., “Civil Defense in 
the Public Schools.” 

Topics for the divisional meetings 
will be: schoolhouse planning and con- 
struction; maintenance and operation 
of plant; accounting practices, purchas- 
ing’ and personnel. 


Research Project to Consider 
Relation of Religion, Education 
WASHINGTON, D.C.—Under the aus- 
pices of the American Council on Edu- 
cation, an exploratory research project 
concerning the relation of religion to 
public education in the United States 
has been started, Dr. Arthur S$. Adams, 
president of the council, has announced. 
Financed by a one-year grant of $31,- 
616 from the Rockefeller Foundation, 
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the project will be directed by Dr. 
Clarence Linton, on leave from Colum- 
bia University, under the general super- 
vision of the council's long-standing 
committee on religion and education. 
“We are concerned,” said Dr. Linton, 
“solely with what the schools can and 
should do, in their own right and on 
their own initiative, to ensure that our 
youth shall have an intelligent appreci- 
ation of the historical and contemporary 
réle of religion in human affairs. We 


are approaching the problem with a other lands at Teachers College. 


AHeuuunee QUALITY ai the way 


You see it in every piece of Kewaunee laboratory equipment—the 
very finest quality in design, materials, construction and finish. 
Clean, simple, functional design that speeds laboratory work. 
Selected woods, hardware and other materials for lasting service. 
Husky construction with careful workmanship in every detail. 
Handsome, wear-resistant finishes. Kemweld Tops exceptionally 
resistant to water, acids, alkalis and solvents. Top to bottom, inside 
and out, from start to finish—Kewaunee custom quality all the way. 
And it’s all yours at no extra cost. Write for descriptive literature. 


{2 4. A. Campbell, President al 


Adrian, Michigan 


5028 S. Center Street 


scrupulous regard for the separation be- 
tween church and state.” 

Dr. Linton, professor of education at 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
since 1937, has been a superintendent 
of schools, a supervising principal, and 
for a number of years was director of 
the division of guidance and student 
personnel of Columbia University. Since 
1946, he has been an instructor in his- 
torical and comparative foundations of 
education and adviser to students from 
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“Unite for Freedom” Theme 
of American Education Week 

WASHINGTON, D.C.—The dates for 
the 1951 observance of American Edu- 
cation Week have been set for Novem- 
ber 11 to 17, and the general theme 
this year is “Unite for Freedom.” 

Sponsored by four organizations, the 
National Education Association, the 
American Legion, the US. Office of 
Education, and the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, the two major ac- 
tivities that distinguish American Edvu- 
cation Week are school visitation and 
educational interpretation. 

Daily topics which point up the rela- 
tion of education and freedom and which 
single out areas for special emphasis 
and activities also have been chosen. 
They are: “Our Faith in God,” “Schools 
and Defense,” “Schools Keep Us Free,” 
“Education for the Long Pull,” “Teach- 
ing the Fundamentals,” “Urgent School 
Needs,” and “Home-School-Community.” 

An illustrated booklet, “They Can't 
Wait,” has been prepared by the USS. 
Office of Education for release during 
American Education Week. The booklet 
stresses the need for more teachers and 
more schools to care for increased en- 
rollments. 


N.E.A. Releases Report 
of Profession to Public 

WASHINGTON, D.C.—It is impera- 
tive that the American people join with 
educators to decide what their schools 
are to teach, what kind of persons shall 
teach their children, and how much to 
pay for education, says “Schools for Our 
Times,” the annual report of the pro- 
fession to the public released by the 
N.E.A. in September. 

“In the midst of the present fears and 
tensions arises a clamor of voices op- 
posing and defending the public 
schools,” says Willard E. Givens, execu- 
tive secretary of the N.E.A. and author 
of the report. 

He points out that if communism 
comes to this country “it will not come 
through the educational institutions. Ic 
will arise in the frustration and dis- 
crimination and corruption and defiance 
of law and disdain for the freedoms that 
still may be found in some of the 
darker corners of American life.” 

“Whatever the education for yester- 
day may properly have been,” Mr. Giv- 
ens says, “education for today is not 
merely the memorization and retention 
of facts. A person may be well stuffed 
with information and still be very 
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“I FORGOT MY KEY” 


Every time you hear this your school 
loses money! And you may hear it 10, 
20, 50 times a day! Hours wasted by 
students and supervisors alike. 


COMPLICATED KEY-DEPOSITS 


Hundreds of deposits to collect, record 
...then refund, record and check re- 
ceipts. Scores of lost keys to duplicate. 
Still more bookkeeping! 





DIFFICULT SUPERVISION 


“Why not let each student provide his 
own lock?” Because disorganized, in- 
secure, unsanitary lockers invariably 
result when the school has no control. 
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If security problems occur in you 
school, will you be partly to blame? You 
can remove both temptation and op- 
portunity with a Yale security system. 
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Eliminate these costly headaches for good! 
Save administration time...school money! 


Whatever type of lockers you require, 
be sure they're equipped with Yale 
combination locks. Then you'll be op- 
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basis—getting excellent security with a 
minimum of administrative effort. 


You have the only key 
to these locks! 
For quick, easy supervisory ac- 
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lock activated by locker door 
handle. At right: L3378-DZ 
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poorly educated. Education for our 
times includes thinking as well as 
knowing. It seeks to build sound ideals 
and useful habits.” 

Mr. Givens said that criticism of edu- 
cation by persons who are sincerely try- 
ing to bring the services of the school 


| more directly in line with the needs 
| of the children is welcomed. But there 


are other critics who object to the cost 
of public education, he points out. 
Some of them would substitute private 
for public schools; others would reduce 
the cost of education by stripping the 
education program “to the  funda- 
mentals.’ Still others wish to use the 
school as a medium of propaganda for 
special political or economic theories. 

“The extremists would withhold in- 
formation which they do not approve 
and cut back education below the think- 
ing level. To do so would destroy the 
usefulness of the school in preparing 
youth for intelligent understanding of 
what their country has done and is do- 
ing. 

Calling attention to the lack of ade- 
quate educational opportunities, Mr. 
Givens says: “Nearly half of America’s 
public school children received a sub- 
average quality of school last year, 
measured in dollar expenditures; one- 
quarter of them received a minimum 
essential type of school. Another four 
million children of 5 to 17 years of 
age in 1950 received no school at all 
because they were not enrolled.” 

He estimates that at least half a mil- 
lion new elementary and secondary 
classrooms will be needed by 1960 to 
keep pace with increased enrollment 
and also for normal replacement because 
of obsolescence and deterioration. 

Pointing out another shortage, of 
qualified teachers, Mr. Givens said: 
“The shortage is blamed largely upon 
low salaries. People who are capable 
of professional preparation and expend 
time and money obtaining it are justi- 
fied in seeking professional recognition 
in income.” 


Certificates Revoked 


LANSING, MIcH.—The teaching cer- 
tificates of Hubert A. Bearss and Ed- 
ward W. Phelps, former superintendents 
at Litchfield and North Adams, Mich., 
have been revoked by the state board of 
education. Both men have been placed 
on two-year probation by the Hillsdale 
County Circuit Court for padding school 
enrollments to obtain greater state aid 
and destroying the evidence. 
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dant, low cost lesson materials to 
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These three questions are answered 
completely in this authoritative 
“Handbook of Art Education Mate- 
rials.” Used as a guide, it will save 
you valuable time . . . eliminate the 
annoying and costly results of 
guesswork . . . give you detailed 
directions for the practical and ef- 
fective application of all school art 
materials. 


Also included are special sections 
on handling exhibits and displays, 
and integrating the art program 
with other school activities. 


SEND COUPON 


and only 50c, 
today! 


THE AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY 
Sendusky, Ohio Dept. NS-35 


Please send me copies of “How Many, 
How Much." | enclose 50c per copy. 
Name 

Address 

State 


City Zone 
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| H. Gabriel and “Teaching Tests to Ac- 
| company the Story of American De- 
books under discussion,” says the De- 


| Madden, Ph.D., and Edna Lonigan. The 


| subjects.’ 
| either 
| ‘Who's Who in Education.’ 


| more, neither reviewer is well known 


| the social studies.” 


| terials by doing one or more of the | 
| following: 


book. 


'NEWS... 


School Committee Examines 
| Textbook Reviews 


Detroit.— A special committee of 
members of the Detroit public schools 
| staff has examined three social studies | 
| textbooks in the light of comments | 
| made upon them in reviews published | 
in or sponsored by the Educational Re- 
| viewer. The Reviewer is sponsored by | 
the Conference of American Small Busi- 

| ness Organizations. 

| The books reviewed were “The | 
Building of Our Nation” by Eugene C-. | 
Barker, Henry Steele Commager, and | 
Walter P. Webb; “American Govern- | 
ment” by Frank A. Magruder, and “The | 
Story of American Democracy” (1946 | 

| edition) by Mabel B. Casner and Ralph | 


| mocracy.” 
“The writers of the reviews of the 


troit committee's report, “are M. R. 


former lists himself as a ‘teacher of 
history, sociology and economics; a 





| member of book review committee, | 
| New York City Board of Superintend- | 


ents of Schools.’ The latter lists herself 
as a ‘writer on political and economic | 
Neither name is listed in 
‘Who's Who in America’ or 
Further- | 


as a writer or speaker in the field of 


The report continues: “In the com- 
ments on the specific reviews which 
follow, the writers of the reviews have 
frequently distorted the textbook ma- 


“1. Taking materials out of context. 
"2. Misquoting the words of the text- 


| “3. Giving only a part of the quota- 
| t10n, 

| “4. Misinterpreting ideas which the 
| textbook is trying to develop.” 

The body of the report contains com- 
| parisons of quotations from the reviews 
and from the books themselves to illus- 
| trate these points. 

“Social studies textbooks for the De- 
troit high and intermediate schools are 
selected by majority vote of social 
studies teachers,” the report explains. 
“One of the criteria followed in this 
selection process is that the book por- 
| tray accurately and well the American 
| way of life. It should further be noted 

















| that, because of the very nature of social 
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WHAT IF’ 
TEACHERS’ SALARIES 
WERE ON ‘‘BIDS’’? 


Imagine what drastic changes in the 
quality of teaching staffs might take 
place if teachers were required to 
bid for their jobs. 


Beware of cut price bids on sport- 
ing goods. When you request these 
bids you must, of course, consider 
the service guarantee and integrity 
of the supplier. A cut rate bid in all 
probability will not be backed by 
this intangible, yet valuable, serv- 
ice. When you buy from your sport- 
ing goods dealer you can be sure 
that the price he charges is equite- 
ble and fair. It does, of course, 
carry a legitimate margin of profit 
so that he can stay in business and 
render you the service and consul- 
tation that you need. 


For better value and better serv- 
ice year after year, buy your sport- 
ing goods from the dealer who dis- 
plays the famous NSGA emblem. 


NATIONAL SPORTING 
GOODS ASSOCIATION 


LOOK FOR THIS SIGN 
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EDUCATORS APPLAUD ... 


“A 


For THE First Trme—a new and dramatic 
technique to help guide the youth of Amer- 
ica facing the difficult civilian-to-military 
adjustments, 

“Are You Ready for Service?” is a com- 
prehensive series of 14 one-reel films pro- 
duced by Coronet and designed to orient 
high school students in their planning for 
military life well in advance of induction or 
enlistment. 

Many of the nation’s most responsible 
organizations enthusiastically cooperated 
in this project. Officers representing . . . 


The National Education 
iation 
U.S, Office of Education 


* American Council on 
Education 


National Catholic Education 
iation 


National Vocational 
Ouida A toet 





The Department of Defense 


... all acted as consultants. 
Intensive research on the psychological, 
moral and physical problems confronting 


re You Ready 


99 


for Service 


-»-most vital and distinctive 
16mm sound motion pictures 
in the history of 

American education. 


young people soon to enter service has re- 
sulted in this series—the first pre-induction 
orientation films ever produced. 

Here is the nucleus of an entire semester's 
course in preparation for military service. 
Titles of the films in this distinctive series 
are: 

GROUP I— What It’s All About; Your Plans; 
Service and Citizenship. 

GROUP I1—Starting Now! Getting Ready 
Morally; Getting Ready Emotionally; Getting 
Ready Physically. 

GROUP Il1I—The Nation to Defend; What 
Are the Military Services? When You Enter 
Service; Military Life and You. 

GROUP IV—Communism; Why You? Your 
Investment in the Future. 


For information on the purchase or rental 
of these films, write: 


Coronet Films 


DEPT. NS1 
CORONET BUILDING «+ CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 








LIBRARY 


ATHLETICS 


HOLLYWOOD JR. “Economy” MODEL 


life-time welded steel construction; 
stainless steel popper case bottom, inside 
and outside corner trim. Iiuminated 
Plexiglas dome. 6- or 10-oz. capacity 
popping units. 30” wide, 20” deep, 
66” high. (No special electric feed 
wire needed) 
BACKED BY 66 YEARS 
OF CRETORS “KNOW-HOW” 


C. CRETORS & CO. 620 W. CERMAK ROAD CHICAGO 16, ILL. 


112 


CRETORS' 


E Hollywood Ir. 


A bright, efficient floor model pop- 
per that prepares hot, tasty pop- 
corn. . . at a large profit margin! 


Popcorn is packed with food 
values . . . vitamins, calories, 
protein and iron. It builds 
bone, muscle and tissue ... it 
is good for teeth, gums and 
digestion. And, most import- 
ant of all, students love it. 


This demand for popcorn offers 
schools and colleges an oppor- 
tunity of receiving a substan- 
tial source of income. For pro- 
fits from popcorn can be used 
to buy new athletic equipment, 
musical instruments, or help 
out financially dozens of other 
school activities. 


To make assured popcorn profits, 
select a Cretors HOLLY- 
WOOD JR. This sleek, depend- 
able, easy-to-operate machine 
assures you a high margin of 
profit . . . years of trouble- 
free operation. 


Write for full information 





NEWS... 


studies material, it is practically impos- 
sible to write a textbook containing 
only those statements with which all 
people would agree. In selecting text- 
books, however, an attempt is made to 
select those books which present _his- 
torical, political, economic and social 
materials most accurately.” 

There has been no question or dis- 
pute regarding the textbooks in Detroit. 

Members of the Detroit committee 
are Paul T. Rankin, assistant superin- 
tendent, chairman; H. L. Harrington, first 
assistant superintendent; Marquis E. 
Shattuck, assistant superintendent; Elsie 
M. Beck, director of social studies, and 
Elmer F. Pflieger, supervisor, social 
studies. 


“Crusade for Freedom” 
to Fight Communism 


New YorK.—The 1951 “Crusade for 
Freedom” will seek the moral and finan- 
ciai support of 25,000,000 Americans 
to help fight communism with truth. 

Contributions amounting to $3,500,- 
000 will be requested. The money will 
be used to build at least two more 
Radio Free Europe stations in Western 
Germany to reach the people behind 
the Iron Curtain, and to start broad- 
casting, via a new Radio Free Asia 
transmitter, to the Far East. 

General Lucius D. Clay, chairman of 
the crusade, has announced a special 
“Youth Crusade for Freedom.” 

“The ‘Youth Crusade for Freedom’ 
is geared to the energies and interests 


| of the young people in our elementary, 


secondary and parochial schools and in 
the various youth organizations through- 


| out the country,” General Clay declared. 


“It offers them the opportunity to par- 
ticipate directly, and with high effec- 
tiveness, in this year's crusade.” 


Reader Opinion 
(Continued From Page 10.) 


ernmental agencies. We must decide 
whether we want the public schools 
to remain unitary with unfettered op- 
portunity to serve the public in what- 
ever ways it needs educational serv- 
ice or whether we want large seg- 
ments of public education to be split 
off and given to other public agencies 
to be operated, ultimately if not im- 
mediately, entirely outside the public 
school system. 

—H. M. Hamlin 
Chairman, Agricultural Education 
University of Illinois 
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Scene ia the busy Dunton’s Cafeteria in downtown Dallas, Texas. 


“amount of saving from breakage is really unbelievable 
with dinnerware molded of MELMAC°” 


Says the President of Dunton’s Cafeterias, Inc. 
Dallas, Texas 


In use for over one year, dinnerware molded of 
MELMAC brings the following enthusiastic en- 
dorsement from the president of two large cafe- 
terias in downtown Dallas. 
“First and foremost, we find them acceptable 
to our guests... 
“Their color allows us to display our food ad- 
vantageously . . . ; 
“They are light, which relieves coraplaints Ee — 
where bus people are concerned . . . Mrs. W. C. Dunton, President, and Mr. Carlton Lawler, 


“O find it h ; General Manager of Dunton’s Cafeteria, discuss the 
aoe = cara Ber en en bes advantages of their Dallas Ware molded of MELMAC. 





You, too, will profit from dinnerware molded of 


MELMAC. Ask your supplier for full details Sew . 
today. o € 





6s, 
£ a, ‘ 

pe ¥ ™% AMERICAN Cyanamid COMPANY 
% TABLEWARE 2 


Ow. uw PLASTICS DEPARTMENT 
Ask your supplier for plastic dinnerware identified by bans sac datcssetbinia te eands pacscine 
this insignia. It complies with the high standards of 
quality established for heavy-duty melamine dinnerware 
by industry through the U. S. Department of Commerce. 











In Canada: North American Cyanamid Limited, Royal Bank Building, 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada 
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NEWS... 


Leadership, Not Management, Is Needed Most, 
Willard Goslin Tells N.C.P.E.A. Annual Conference 


GREELEY, COLO. — “Leadership in 
school administration is no longer a 
management concept,” Willard E. Gos- 
lin, former superintendent at Minne- 
apolis and head of the division of school 
administration and community leader- 
ship at George Peabody College for 
Teachers, told the fifth annual National 
Conference of Professors of Educational 
Administration. The organization met at 


Greeley from August 27 to September 1. 

“To a large extent,” said Professor 
Goslin, “we have had educational man- 
agers rather than leaders in this country. 
The really serious situations that affect 
us so vitally today, in the nation and 
the world, are not because some chil- 
dren have not learned to read as well 
as they might, or because school budgets 
are poorly made.” He urged the ap- 





LIQUID DUPLICATOR 


PRINCIPAL 
“ . . the value of our 
“Copy-rite’ in handling 
administrative work is im- 
measurable. It is put to a 
score of uses, including 
the reproduction of bulle- 
tins to the faculty. 1 don't 
know how we ever got 
along without it.”’* 


»~ 
oe 
N 


- 


-* 


ry] 


TEACHER 

"our ‘Copy-rite’ saves 
us a great deal of time 
and increases our teach- 
ing efficiency. We use it to 
duplicate tests and lessons 
in all of our departments.” 


Here’s all you do to get perfect reproductions 
from a**Copy-rite’’ Liquid Duplicator. Write, 
type or draw on the **Rite-Copy”’ Unit Master 
.-- place it in the machine...and every easy 
turn of the handle gives you a clear, clean 
copy. No stencils, gelatin, ribbons, type or ink 
-.-and no muss or dirty hands! *‘Copy-rite”’ 
has automatic feed with instant starting. 
Roller moistening principle gives longer runs. 
Fluid supply in sight at all times. Look at 
the **Copy-rite’’ from every angle and you’ll 
agree it is best for your school applications. 


WOLBER DUPLICATOR & SUPPLY CO 


Medel Ne. L- 
Complete with Automatic Paper Feed 
and Cover ONLY $139.50. Other 
models including electric mod- 
els with Underwriters’ Labora- 
tory Seal ranging up to $399.50 
—all plus tax F.O.B. Chicago. 





STUDENT 

"now we have a swell 

little school newspaper 

which we run off on our 

“Copy-rite’. We also use 

it to print athletic sched- 
Y ules.” 





proximately 100 delegates to be more 
concerned with the relationship of edu- 
cation to current problems and develop- 
ments of American life and the world 
scene. 

Mr. Goslin’s emphasis on educational 
leadership keynoted a change in em- 
phasis for future activities of the organ- 
ization. At a gripe and buzz session 
(officially described as a panel discus- 
sion and seminar) the conference 
stopped discussing all of the problems 
of school administration long enough to 
consider its own shortcomings. Out 
of this soul-searching came plans to 
place greater emphasis upon “self- 
improvement,” and to concentrate more 
intensely upon selected major issues. 

The new chair- , 
man of the confer- 
ence is Walter K. 
Beggs, professor of 
school administra- 
tion at the Univer- 
sity of Nebraska 
Teachers College. 
He succeeds in of- 
fice Dan H. Coop- 
er, associate professor of education at 
the State University of Iowa. Dr. Beggs 
has been on the staff at the University 
of Nebraska since 1936, serving as grad- 
uate assistant, assistant instructor, in- 
structor, assistant professor, associate 
professor, and professor. He is chair- 
man of the university's council for com- 
munity study. 

The conference reelected as secretary- 
treasurer Daniel R. Davies, coordinator 
of the C.P.E.A. regional project and 
executive officer of administration and 
guidance at Teachers College, Columbia 
University. 

Three new members of the planning 
committee elected for three-year terms 
were chosen as follows: Robert S. Fisk 
of Syracuse University, P. H. Norwood 
of Teachers College, San Marcos, Tex., 
and Cyril G. Sargent of Harvard Uni- 
versity. The new president appointed 
the following as members of the newly 
created publications or manual commit- 
tee: John H. Herrick of Ohio State 
University, Robert L. Hopper of the 
University of Kentucky, and E. Edmund 
Reutter of Teachers College, Columbia 
University. 

The planning committee will meet in 
St. Louis next February prior to the 
A.AS.A. convention to plan next year’s 
program and to consider means of more 
adequate financing for the conference. 
The meeting next year will be at Penn- 


W. K. Beggs 
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the better the 


— TRAINING 


the better the 


JOB! 


Today, many of the most desirable office posi- 
tions call for speed, skill, and proficiency in the 
operation of business machines. 


Sales of National Accounting Machines and 


Systems have more than doubled in the past 
few years. One reason for this is that National 
equipment has time-and-effort-saving features 
never before combined on any one accounting 
machine. This fact is, of course, important to 
schools and students. 

Are your pupils familiar with the important 
National Accounting Machines, and the Sys- 
tems they make possible? They will firid these 
machines in wide use, and skill in their operation 
will prove important. 

Your local National representative will gladly 
give you full information as to the most efficient 
and most economical equipment for your school. 
Call him today. Or, write to the Company at 
Dayton 9, Ohio. 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY 
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THE RECORD-MAKING COMBINATION — 


that brings fine music to millions 


can help you get real 
PROFESSIONAL QUALITY 


in your 
school recordings 





for the finest in 
magnetic recording 


for flawless perfection 
in instantaneous disc 
and master recording 


§ ere manufacture of high fidelity phonograph records demands the 
highest quality in both the original sound recordings and the masters 
from which pressings are made. And the country’s leading record producers 
have found that Audiotape and Audiodiscs are the ideal combination for 
meeting these exacting requirements — Audiotape for the original sound 
and Audiodiscs for the master recordings. 

You get this same unsurpassed performance — at no extra cost — when 
you use Audiotape and Audiodiscs in your school recording work. For 
these Audio products are made to the most exacting quality standards — 
by the only company in America devoted solely to the manufacture of fine 
sound recording materials, both discs and tape. 

If it’s quality you want, Audiotape and Audiodiscs speak for themselves. 
Remember, too, that Audiotape in both 1250 and 2500 foot reels, is 
guaranteed splice free. 


AUDIOSCRIPTS 1951 


Twelve complete, non-royalty radio scripts — for 
less than ten cents each! These student-written 
scripts were selected from prize winning entries 
in the Scholastic Magazines’ and AER contests 
for 1951. Available at cost — $1.00 net each. 


AUDIO RECORD 


A free monthly publication containing up-to-the- 
minute information of timely interest to both edu- 
cational and professional sound recordists, A post 
card or letter will add your name to our mailing 
list, without cost or obligation. 


AUDIO DEVICES, Inc. 
444 Madison Ave., New York 22, N.Y. 


*Trade Mark 
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| sylvania State College during the last 
week in August. 

In developing the thesis of educa- 
tional leadership, Professor Goslin told 
the conference: 

“School administration is no longer 

| just a management function. In terms 
of the development of our programs, 
we must recognize that much of the 
training and experience of the present 
generation came out of a program of 
training in which attention was given 
primarily to the development of know!- 
edge and technics. In our country and 
in the world at the present time, the 


| crying need is over in a different field. 


We are not threatened by a lack of 
knowledge in the fields of science or 
by the capacity to produce, but we are 
threatened more nearly, both within and 
without, by the fact that we are unable 
to use our human resources adequately 
to solve our problems of individuals and 
group relationships. 
“In the development of educational 
| leaders, we should place our primary 
| emphasis upon developing their ability 
to work with people, to lead groups, to 

| analyze communities, and to do things 

| of that sort. I’m tremendously inter- 
ested in having the coming generation 
of school leaders be firmly grounded 
both in management and in an under- 
standing of education evolved in this 
country and how it is related to our in- 
stitutions, our ideals, and the welfare 
of the American scheme. 

“We need to go back and study the 
revolution that went on within America 
at the time the revolution took place 
to pry us from the British Empire, the 
outcome of which was to decide that 
this was to be a nation where every 
man had an opportunity or where ‘every 
man should be a king.’ It was out of 
that basic decision in America that pub- 
lic education grew up in this country. 

“Men of all kinds of political views, 
both the conservatives and those who 

| were fighting like Jefferson for demo- 

| cratic ideals in America, understood that 
if our institution and ideals were to be 

| lodged with the people, then the people 
would be able to carry the responsi- 
bilities of those institutions only to the 
degree that they were educated. I think 
we need to understand this in this pres- 
ent age, perhaps as never before. 

“Schools and universities that are 
training educational leaders should place 
emphasis upon developing an under- 
standing of the American scene and the 
world and the world situation as it is 
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EE WHEN /T’s 


DECIDEDLY BETTER 


DAY-BRITE 


L lighting DiMites 


If your school has a lighting problem, we 
feel certain you will find a solution in 
Day-Brite’s two booklets—“It happened 

in Denver’s Schools . . . it can happen 

in yours” and “‘Day-Brite lights the 
way... for students... across the U.S.A.” 
—both offered to you without obligation. 


Day-Brite has conducted extensive 
scientific research on classroom lighting 
and Day-Brite engineers have gained the 
“know-how” to make quality lighting 
fixtures . . . install the kind of light 
that students need. So, write today, let 
Day-Brite answer your questions 

on school lighting! 


Day-Brite Lighting, Inc. 
5451 Bulwer Avenue 
St. Louis, Missouri 


Please send me: 

(0 “It happened in Denver’s Schools...it can 
happen in yours.” 

0 ‘‘Day-Brite lights the way...for students... 
across the U.S. A.” 


Name icici 





Address 


City 











SAVE 


Maintenance ano 
Towel Costs wm 


Sauc- D2 
faGiag tie 
HAND OR HAIR DRYERS 


Save valuable maintenance time ond elimi- 
nate continuing towel expense. New high- 
speed Sani-Dri provides quick, ti 
hond or hair drying service 24 hours a day 
yeor after yeor! Sani-Dri is a permanent 
solution to your washroom sanitation and dry- 
ing problem . . . and SAVES UP TO 85% 
OF YOUR WASHROOM COSTS! 
NEW FASTER-DRYING FEATURES! 
@ New faster-drying heating element! 
@ New smaller, oval nozzle produces more 
concentrated stream of air! 
@ Instant starting push-button switch with 
automatic shut off! 
All Soni-Dri Electric Dryers are GUARAN- 
TEED, and hove carried the Underwriter's 
Seal of Approval for over 18 years! 


Hew Brochure! 


Shows oll Soni-Dri hand 





ond hair dryer models with | 


new high-speed drying fea- 
tures . . . plus installation 
pictures. Write today! 





Manefacterers of Stools, Table Bases and Costumers 
for Restasrants and Soda Fountains. 


Distributors in Principal Cities 
THE CHICAGO HARDWARE FOUNDRY CO. 
“Dependable Since 1897” 


33101 Commonweolth Ave. 
NORTH CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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| at the present time. They should give 
| attention to the development of the 


skills that come out of group dynamics 
and general group processes, and they 
| should recognize that from here on the 
process whereby the school leader works 
| with his staff and the peopie of the 
| community ought to be of more signifi- 
cance than detailed knowledge about 
some of the mechanics of administra- 
tion. That's not to say that he isn’t 
to be proficient in management fields, 
but it is to say that the proper place 
of mechanics is as means to an end.” 

A special committee of the confer- 
ence presented its comprehensive study 
of public school finance prepared for 
the National Citizens Commission for 
the Public Schools—A.H.R. 


Teachers Federation 
Opposes Segregation 

GRAND RaApPips, MICH.—Segregation 
and loyalty oaths were among contro- 
versial issues discussed here August 20 
to 25 at the 34th annual convention 
of the American Federation of Teachers, 
A.F.L. 

The federation’s constitution states: 
“No discrimination shall ever be shown 
toward individual members because of 
race, religious faith, or political activi- 
ties or belief except that no applicant 
whose political actions are subject to 
totalitarian controls such as Fascist, Nazi 
| or Communist shall be admitted to 
| membership.” 

By an overwhelming vote, the dele- 
gates instructed their executive council 
not to charter any new local that vio- 
lated the federation’s anti-discrimination 
clause. Without a dissenting vote, 500 
| delegates representing 400 locals also 
| directed their executive council to give 
| public support. and financial assistance 
| to the National Association for the 
| Advancement of Colored People “in 

specific court cases challenging the con- 
stitutionality of segregated school sys- 
tems.” 

The delegates authorized support of 
the program of the National Congress 
of Indians and the Association of Amer- 
ican Indian Affairs to obtain additional 
appropriations from Congress to pro- 
vide “educational facilities for all Indian 

| children, particularly for the 14,000 





Navajo children without school facili- 


ties.” 


The federation, in reaffirming its op- 


position to loyalty oaths, went on rec- 


ord as saying that “the right to teach | 
and be taught the truth without fear 
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THANKS 10 THE 


Always on top of the play! Regardless of size 
there is a NADEN BOARD for your stadium. 
Featuring the famous NADEN INSTANT-VUE 
| NUMERALS, Naden Electric Football Scoreboards 
| will eliminate guesswork and inaccuracy. Time 
and production is limited, now is the time to 
investigate the many advantages of NADEN. 
WRITE FOR DETAILED CATALOG! 

NO OBLIGATION. 


Webster City, lowa 





NAME. laa 
city 
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THE EASIEST 
OF ALL 


TO OPERATE 


YET IT’S THE TIGHTEST CLOSING WINDOW EVER MADE 


The days of frantically calling the janitor to open 

or close sticky, balky windows is over. Auto-Lok, the 
perfect window for schools, is as easy to open as 

to close with just a twist of a wrist. Pupil or teacher 
can instantly control the amount of ventilation 
desired. Auto-Lok windows open widest for 100% 
ventilation ...Closed, they are sealed like a refrigerator 
to reduce air infiltration to a minimum heretofore 
believed impossible! Dangerous ‘cold spots” 

around windows that breed respiratory infections 

are eliminated. And you can leave vents wide 

open when it’s raining to provide fresh ventilation 
and keep “sleepy heads” wide awake. 


THE TIGHTEST CLOSING WINDOW EVER MADE 


Ask us to send you a copy of the booklet 
“WHAT IS IMPORTANT IN A WINDOW?° 
It is a planning guide you will wont. 
Write Dept. NS-10 
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Auto-lok 


WINDOWS 
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EALED LIME A REPRIGERA 





SEALED LIKE A 

REFRIGERATOR 

Every inch of closing 
surface is positively 
sealed with Auto-Lok's 
specially extruded 
elastomeric vinyl weath- 
erstripping. “A” crosses 
over vertical weather- 
stripping °B” to give a 
tight closure heretofore 
believed impossible. 


CLEAN OUTSIDE 

FROM THE INSIDE 
Cleaning poses no 
problem with Auto-Lok’s 
adjustable vent design. 
And,for quicker, easier 
cleaning, even the top 
vent may be cleaned 


from within! 


EASIEST TO OPERATE 


Precision- balanced 
hardware and hand- 
some, unobtrusive 
operator permit effort- 
less operation, fewer 
turns. It’s as easy to 
open as it is to close. 


ENGINEERING 

SERVICE 

Architects and design- 
ers everywhere call on 
Ludman’s Engineering 
Service to assist in win- 
dow planning. Why 
don't you? 


BUX 4541 
MIAMI, FLORIDA 
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and restriction is vital not to the teacher 
alone but to the student and nation as 
well, and imposed loyalty oaths are a 
threat to academic freedom since they 
can be used arbitrarily to control 
thought and expression.” 


Administrators Consider How 

to Assure Support of Education 
CHICAGO.—What can school admin- 

istrators do in the next decade to assure 

continued and, it is hoped, expanded 

support of public school education? 





CUT administrative costs 
SPEED record copying 


This general question was asked di- 
rectly and indirectly many times during 
the fourth annual cooperative confer- 
ence for Administrative Officers of Pub- 
lic and Private Schools sponsored by 
Northwestern University and the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. The general theme, 
“Opportunities for Education in the 
Next Decade,” was used as a focal point 
for ,discussion of the current political 
crisis as it affects national and inter- 
national issues. 

The general topic also was used to 


Here are two fast, economical ways to prepare tran- 
scripts and copy administrative records of every 
type. With them you eliminate proofreading, yet 
are certain of absolute accuracy. You can copy any- 
thing printed, written or drawn on white or colored 
material, even on heavy card stock. Records can be 


one or two-sided. 


portagraph 


Easily operated contact printer provides 
sharp, clear reproductions. No dark- 
room needed. Automatic electric timer 
controls exposures. Developing is a 
simple procedure. Portagraph paper is 
pre-cut, no trimming waste. 


dexigraph 


High-speed photo copying camera 
makes up to 300 exposures per hour. 
Copies at same size or at any reduction 
down to 50%. Can be easily moved 
from one department to another, re- 
quires no plumbing or special wiring 
at point of use. 





For free information, ask for booklets P-238 and 
D-286. Write to Room 1423, Management Controls 
Reference Library, 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10. 








give impetus to the formulation of pol- 
icies to increase the services of the 
schools in general and administrators in 
particular and to crystallize the thinking 
of school administrators about the at- 
tacks on public education made by 
groups organized specifically for such 
purposes. 

Although the major topics discussed 
emphasized the réle of the schools in 
the international crisis, critical issues in 
school administration, curriculum plan- 
ning for present-day living, working 
with parent-teacher organizations and 
school boards, the Kellogg Foundation 
program, and planning for the next 


-decade, the one unplanned continuous 


theme carried throughout the week's 
program was emphasized in the topic— 
“How Valid Are the Critics of the Pub- 
lic Schools?” Although the attacks made 
by individuals and organized groups 
were considered to be the most critical 
of the many issues facing school ad- 
ministrators, it was believed by those in 
attendance that the instruction in the 
public schools was providing this coun- 
try with an educational program which 
was more than meeting the biased 
criticism leveled at it. 

Many specifics were emphasized to 
combat unjust criticism. All had as 
their core a continuous program of in- 
forming the public of the meritorious 


| teaching being done in our school sys- 
| tems and of the reasons for activities 
| and programs in our schools today. If 
| lay groups such as school boards and 
| parent-teachers organizations are in- 
| formed, the general philosophy was that 
| school administrators can continue a 
| modern educational program which will 
| prepare citizens to play their rdles in an 
| adult society—JACK R. CHILDRESS, di- 
| rector, University College, Northwest- 


ern University, Chicago campus. 


Plan National Conference 
on School Transportation 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—An interim na- 
tional conference on school transporta- 


| tion to propose tentative minimum 
| standards for integral and transit-type 
| school buses will be sponsored by the 


National Commission on Safety Educa- 


| tion of the National Education Associa- 
| tion at a meeting here November 1 


to 3. 

‘About 65 persons, including state 
and local supervisors of school transpor- 
tation, chief state school officers, school 
bus manufacturers and consultants, are 
expected to participate. 
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95,000 


A 


IN A CALIFORNIA 
im coe HAYSTACK 
we van Wal we \il%g ss SON 


The “haystack” is California's 
1,600,000 public-school enroll- 
ment. The “needles” are the es- 
timated 95,000 California children 
with impaired hearing. * 

(*Yuba County Survey, March, 1949. The 


Bureau of Special E ucation, California 
State Department of Education.) 


The problem is to FIND these hard of hearing children— 
which California is doing! 


“Forty-one counties are known to have testing pro- 
As many as 40 pupils screened at a time. grams,” writes Vivian Lynndelle, California Special Educa- 
Specially-trained personnel NOT needed. tion Consultant. “Forty-five individual districts either have 
a complete program or have completed plans for such to 

begin this fall (1950).”” 


Maico is playing an active part in this forward-looking 
_California program. No fewer than 184 Maico Audiometers 
“sare owned by schools and school systems of the state. 


Through this program California will avoid huge social 
and economic loss, because these 95,000 youngsters will 
eventually be able to carry on normal, useful adult lives 
in their communities. But even now, the systematic discovery 
of these hard of hearing children is preventing needless grade 
repetitions ... saving California schools thousands of dollars 
and uncounted teaching hours. 


You, too, can end the waste of precious education funds. 

Maico hearing test equipment pays for itself in a matter of 

. months. Write today for complete information on the 

The Maico F-1, Portable School Audiometer modern (pure-tone) method of audiometric group-screening. 
School or Dept 


Address ———" y 


City & Zone 90%, OF ALL AMERICA’S PRECISION 
HEARING TESTS ARE MADE WITH MAICO-BUILT AUDIOMETERS 





THE MAICO COMPANY, INC. 
99B Maico Bidg. + Mpls. 1, Minn. 


Please send your brochure on “School Hearing Tests.” 


Name. 
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planner... 
with a good idea 


plan for better 


school administration 


with P-A-X communication 


Planning for schools means planning for 
people working together. P-A-X provides 
complete automatic telephone service be- 
tween office personnel, teachers, engi- 
neers, and maintenance men. 

A P-A-X telephone system gives in- 


stant, automatic contact for hundreds of | 


needs daily—for arranging special assem- 
blies, reports to the principal, calls for 
maintenance men, teacher substitution, 
checking absences... and many more. 
Two-way conversations are direct and 
private on P-A-X, never disturbing classes 
in session. 

Include modern P-A-X communica- 
tions in your plans for building or mod- 
ernizing. Write for information on how 
P-A-X telephone systems are serving 
schools throughout the country. 
AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SALES CORPORATION 
1033 W. Van Buren St., Chicago 7, Ill. 
Offices in principal cities. 

EXPORT DISTRIBUTORS: 
INTERNATIONAL AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC CORPORATION 


AUTOMATI 





PAX is equipment you own. It has no con- 
nection with city telephone facilities. 


PAX automatic telephones provide quick 
telephone service within your school, 


PAX handles all inside calls... frees city 
telephones to give improved outside service. 


PAX gives you administrative control and 
coordinates work for all departments. 


PAX cuts costs by saving time and steps 
and preventing errors. 


PAX reduces recurring rental charges on 
city telephone facilities. 








telephone 


>> ELECTRIC 
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Oregon and Stanford Granted 
Half Million for C.P.E.A. Projects 


BATTLE CREEK, MICH. — Two more 
regional centers for the C.P.E.A. pro- 
gram to upgrade school administration 
have been announced by the W. K. 
Kellogg Foundation here. The Univer- 
sity of Oregon has been granted a quar- 
ter of a million dollars to promote the 
purposes of the study in the Pacific 
Northwest. Stanford University has re- 
ceived $260,000 for similar research and 
services for several states in the South- 
west. Dean Paul B. Jacobson of the 
school of education at the University 
of Oregon will be the general director 
of the Pacific Northwest project, serving 
Washington, Montana, Idaho and Ore- 
gon. He will engage a full-time direc- 
tor and assistant to head a special staff 
which will work with an advisory com- 
mittee of 16. 

At Stanford University, Dean John 
Bartky has named Dr. William R. Odell 
of the school of education to direct the 
project for the Pacific Southwest. These 
two regional centers will join six other 
regions already at work in a compre- 
hensive program to improve the train- 
ing of school administrators. Other 
centers previously named are: Harvard, 
Teachers College of Columbia, Univer- 
sity of Chicago, George Peabody Col- 
lege for Teachers, University of Texas, 
and Ohio State University. In each 
region the institutional center acts as 
a custodian for funds which are used 
to establish a pattern of cooperation 
involving state departments of educa- 
tion, college faculties, school adminis- 
trators, boards of education, civic inter- 
est groups, parent-teacher organizations, 
and others. The over-all project was 
instituted by the American Association 
of School Administrators and is receiv- 
ing most of its financial aid from the 
W. K. Kellogg Foundation, although 
the various regional institutions are 
supplementing the projects in their own 
areas. A developmental committee of 
the A.AS.A., under the direction of 
General Superintendent Herold C. Hunt 
of Chicago's public schools, acts as a 
policy and evaluation group. 


Dietetic Association Convention 

CuicaGco.— About 4000 dietitians, 
nutritionists and guests are expected to 
attend the annual meeting of the Amer- 
ican Dietetic Association which will be 
held October 9 through 12 at Cleve- 
land, the scene of the association's 
founding 34 years ago. 
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VACUMATIC 
PLATEN* 


POINTEXt 
PROJECTION POINTER 


| Projecting 
Lecture Material | 
Ever Devised! 


Beseler’s revolutionary FEED-O-MATIC* feature on the new VU-LYTE Opaque 
Projector permits continuous, smooth projection of mounted or unmounted material. 

Think of it! You simply feed your lecture material as is onto the metal conveyor 
belt of the FEED-O-MATIC, and advance it into projection position by turning a 
handle. There is no special need to mount copy, or insert it into holders—because the 
unique platen of this ultra-modern projector holds all copy material absolutely flat. 

You can feed mixed or continuous copy through evenly, and without light flashes— 
since the platen is not raised or lowered. A full 82x11 page or a postage stamp are 
projected with equal ease. There is no curl or flutter. As new copy is fed in at the left 
side of the projector, preceding copy is ejected from the right side. Thus you obtain un- 
interrupted projection—which aids tremendously in the efficient presentation of mixed 
copy, and proves eminently suitable for continuous copy in scroll form. 

The FEED-O-MATIC CONVEYOR is one of the exclusive Beseler developments 
that make the VU-LYTE the easiest opaque projector in the world to use—ideal for 
schools, churches, clubs, and business. And there are many other outstanding VU-LYTE 
features that team to help you obtain peak performance with maximum ease. 


1, YOU CAN use the VU-LYTE in a partially- 
lighted room. Total darkness is not necessary 
in order to obtain clear, sharp images and 
brilliant colors—because VU-LYTE provides 
extra illumination. 
2. YOU CAN use copy “as is’—without 
ting or g inte holders. The 
unique Beseler VACUMATIC PLATEN® holds 
all copy absolutely flat during projection. A 
full 84x11 page letter or a postage stomp 





can be ‘projected with equal ease, without 
curl or flutter. 

3. YOU CAN project a lighted arrow onto 
any part of the illustration by means of the 
new Beseler built-in POINTEXT POINTER— 
thereby pointing ovt details without leaving 
the projector. 

4. YOU CAN use VU-LYTE on an uneven 
surface—project on small or large screens. 
In addition, VU-LYTE is an amazingly quiet 
and cool operating projector. 


t Patented 
*Pat. Pend. 
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These advanced, exclusive features, plus others, 
are incorporated in a projector that weighs only 
35 Ibs. and is REDUCED IN PRICE. 

Ask for free demonstration of the precision-built 
VU-LYTE in your own projection room. And for 
more information regarding this truly new concept 
in opaque projection, ask for booklet N. 


CHARLES Bressler COMPANY 
u 


60 Badger Avenve, Newark 8, N. J. 
The World's Largest Manufacturer of Opaque Projection Equipment? 
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Theos I. Anderson Receives 
A.A.S.A. Scholarship 


WASHINGTON, D.C—Theos I. An- 
derson, superintendent of Community 
Unit School, McLean County, LeRoy, 
Ill, is the 1951-52 recipient of the 
S. D. Shankland Memorial Scholarship, 
awarded by the scholarship committee 
of the American Association of School 
Administrators. 

Granted annually by the Associated 
Exhibitors of the National Education 
Association, the scholarship pays a min- 


Times like these are tough 
...on schoolbooks 


Schoolboys don’t stop to think of the beat- 
ing their books take when they toss them 
carelessly on damp, rough surfaces—or boy- 
handle them with grimy, greasy fingers. 
That’s why so many schools have books 
bound in Du Pont “Fabrikoid’’* or “PX’’* 
Cloth—bindings that can take rough, care- 
less treatment, and still stay fresh and new 
looking. 

These hard-to-wear-out bindings resist 
scuff marks or scratches—are water- and 
grease-resistant. Soap and water keep 
them clean! 

Ask your supplier to show you books 
bound in Du Pont “Fabrikoid” and “PX” 
Cloth—the sturdy, economical bindings for 
all your textbooks, library and reference 
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imum of $1000 and is for graduate 
study in school administration. 

Superintendent Anderson, who is the 
first community school administrator to 
receive the award, plans to study at 
Columbia University the next academic 
year. 


M.E.A. Board Condemns 
Irresponsible Attacks on Schools 
LANSING, MicH.—In a_ resolution 
adopted August 25, the board of direc- 
tors of the Michigan Education Asso- 


books—today! E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co. (Inc.), Fabrics Div., Empire State 
Bidg., New York 1, N. Y. 

*“Pabrikoid” and “PX” are Du Pont’s registered 


trade marks for its pyroxylin-coated bookbinding 
material and pyroxylin-impregnated book cloth re- 


DU PONT 
FABRIKOID°and PX° CLOTH 


QUPOND 


*£6.u.s pat OFF | 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING | 
«++ THROUGH CHEMISTRY 








ciation condemned “the irresponsible 
attacks which are now being made on 
our public schools, their personnel and 
procedures, attacks which often are de- 
signed to discredit the public schools, 
reduce their financial support, curtail 
their program, and destroy free public 
education for all children.” 

The resolution continued: “We com- 
mend the national magazines which 
have exposed the seriousness of these 
attacks. We call upon the profession and 
the general public to investigate every 
attack, to discover its true nature and 
purpose.” 

Another paragraph said: “We wel- 
come honest, sincere, constructive 
criticism and evaluation of our public 
schools so that they may be continually 
improved.” 


New York Schools Plan TV 
Programs for Shut-In Children 

NEw YorK.—The board of education 
here, in a joint statement with Station 
WPIX, has announced that educational 
television broadcasts for shut-in children 
will be inaugurated in October. 

The series, entitled “The Living 
Blackboard,” will cover science, the lib- 
eral arts, vocational guidance and home 
industries. It will be telecast over Chan- 
nel 11, the WPIX station, probably 
starting October 15, three days a week. 

Planned primarily for homebound or 
hospitalized students and veterans, the 
telecasts will supplement the board of 
education’s FM radio teaching programs 
broadcast over the board's station, 
WNYE. The staff of WNYE will plan 
and produce the WPIX programs with 
Edward Stasheff of the Brooklyn Tech- 
nical High School faculty as supervisor 
of the project. 

In expressing appreciation to station 
WPIX for its offer, William Jansen, su- 
perintendent of schools, said: 

“Television makes it possible for us 
to expand our educational services not 
only to those children regularly reached 
by visiting teachers of the homebound 
but also to adults whose interest in con- 
tinuing their education has been ham- 
pered by physical limitations. ‘The Liv- 
ing Blackboard’ will help us bring the 
classroom into the home.” 


Research Service Surveys 
Executive Plans of Organization 
WASHINGTON, D.C.—A survey of 
the status of unit and multiple execu- 
tive plans of school organization has 
been made by the Educational Research 
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Is this useful booklet in your files? 


It was designed for you and contains a variety of authoritative information 
on laboratory planning. Thousands of copies have already been put to 
profitable use—if you have not received yours, write today! 


Rebesdtase Baad t Section © Scientific Apparatus Makers Association 


ee 


20 North Wacker Drive « Chicago 6, Illinois 
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More 
Reflecting 





because of Radiants 
million mirror 


Radiant’s exclusive process gives 
you millions of efficient mirrors 
that reflect light powerfully in- 
stead of absorbing it. As a result 
—your pictures fairly leap from 
the screen with startling realism, 
added brilliance, new clarity and 
depth. 

A Radiant Screen means a more 
effective, a more deeply impres- 
sive showing always. There’s a 
Radiant Screen for every need. 


Send for FREE homme 


Ask your dealer for 
demonstration. 
Send coupon for 
free semple of Radi- 
ant “Million Mir- 
ror” screen fabric. 


RADIANT 
Projection Screens: 


Radiant Mig. Corp., 1203 S. Talman, Chicago, Ill. J 
Send me free sample of Radiant “Million Mirror’ | 
Fabric—and brochure on Radiant line. 

Name 
Address. 








City 
(My deoler's nome is 
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Service, which operates under the joint 
administration of the A.AS.A. and the 
N.E.A. research division. 

More than 300 school systems in 
cities of 30,000 and over in population 
participated in the survey. Nearly 76 
per cent of the school systems operate 
under a single executive plan; 9 per 
cent have multiple executive organiza- 
tions, and 15 per cent have an in- 
between type of organization, which in 
most cases is basically the unit execu- 
tive type. 

The report has been published as 
Educational Research Service Circular 
No. 6, 1951, and may be ordered from 
the American Association of School 


Administrators. 


New York to Build 
Schools of Reinforced Concrete 
New York.—The New York City 


| Board of Education here has decided 
| that, for an indefinite period of time, 
| all school buildings will be constructed 
| with reinforced concrete. 


This decision was based on the 
board's desire to aid national defense 
by reducing its use of steel. 

The concrete structures with steel re- 


| inforcements had proved to be “just as 
| good” and generally no more expensive, 


declared Dermott W. F. Gale, assistant 
superintendent of school buildings, de- 
signs and construction. He pointed out 
that the federal government had never 
denied the city steel for its schools, but 


| by this act the board felt it could be 


sure of getting allotments for whatever 
steel it required regardless of the turn 
of world events in the future. 

All 35 schools planned for the com- 
ing year will be of reinforced concrete 
and the saving on each building under 
the new policy will be about 500 tons 
of steel. If the budget permits, the 
board also plans to erect 245 schools 
and annexes in the five boroughs by 
1957 at an estimated cost of $420,000,- 
000. 

Slight increases in the cost of con- 


crete buildings will develop only in the | 


construction of especially large audi- 
toriums and gymnasiums for schools, 
Mr. Gale said. 


Columbia Works on 
Academic Freedom Project 

NEW YORK.—The preliminary phases 
of Columbia University’s American Aca- 
demic Freedom Project, which will ex- 
plore the “whole issue of academic 
freedom,” have been completed, it was 


It’s A Long Way — Down! 


Why not positively prevent 
slipping accidents forever by 
installing long-wearing Norton 
non-slip stair tile or terrazzo 
aggregate? 





Catalog 1935-51 available on request 


See our catalog in Sweet’s 


NORTON COMPANY 
Worcester 6, Massachusetts 
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Stylin tld 


Fingering the keyboard of a piano or 
an adding machine, rhythm spells smoother, 
more expert performance. 


Now .. . for the first time . . . Rhythm-add 
applies the basic principles of rhythm to adding machine operation. 
Discovered and developed by Monroe, this revolutionary new 
adding technique enables all operators to read figures 
faster, enter them more accurately, depress more keys at a single stroke. 
Tested in several of our larger financial institutions and 
schools, Rhythm-add-trained operators increased their adding 
speeds up to 160% . . . and after only a few hours instruction! 


Learn how . . . without cost or obligation . . . you and 
your students can master this remarkable new method, as vital 
to the adding machine operator as touch typing to the typist. 
Write today: Educational Department, Monroe Calculating Machine 


Company, Inc., Orange, N. J. 


M O N RO E MACHINES FOR BUSINESS 


MONROE CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY, INC.—GENERAL OFFICES, ORANGE, N. J. 
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announced by Dr. Grayson Kirk, vice 
president and acting head of the uni- 
versity. 

Two committees, an advisory group, 
composed of national leaders in the 
fields of education and libraries and in 
public life, and an executive committee, 
will assist Columbia in carrying out the 
extensive three-year project. The re- 
search project, financed by a grant of 
$60,000 from the Louis M. Rabinowitz 
Foundation, will consist of two phases, 
according to Prof. Louis M. Hacker, 


director of the school of general studies, 
who is executive secretary of the under- 
taking. 

Prof. Richard Hofstadter and Prof. 
Walter Metzger, both of the history 
department of Columbia, will write a 
history of the progress of academic 
freedom in America as the first portion 
of the project. The second part, under 
the guidance of Robert M. Maclver, 
professor emeritus at Columbia and re- 
search director of the project, will be an 
institutional and theoretical analysis of 


MOSINEE TOWELS HELP YOU 
GET MORE EFFICIENT USE 
of towels in your washrooms 


You will want to stretch your towel supplies as far as possible this 
year to help avoid shortages. Remind students repeatedly that 


ONE Mosinee Towel usually is sufficient . . 


. because this pure 


sulphate towel has greater drying capacity. ONE does the work 
of many less capable towels. MOSINEE Towels and MOSINEE 


Towel Dispensers assure most efficient use. 


Now let’s reduce towel-waste! 


A Division of Mosinee Paper Mills Co. 





Member of National School Service Institute 





ETERS 
PREP-TOWLS » ZIP-TOWLS + TRIM-TOWLS + TURN-TOWIS 


¢ ROLTOWLS + BATH-TOWLS 





academic freedom for the purpose of 
“developing a program which will in- 
dicate the function and limits of aca- 
demic activity and discretion in America.” 
The project is expected to be com- 
pleted in time for the Columbia Uni- 
versity Bicentennial in 1954, at which 
time a general conference of university 
personnel on the question of academic 
freedom will be held. : 


Champlain Starts Completely 
New College Program 

PLATTSBURGH, N.Y.—Champlain 
College, which joined the new State 
University of New York in July of 
1950, is inaugurating a new liberal arts 
four-year course defying many tradi- 
tions. 

Under the new program, based on the 
college’s reevaluation of work, all aca- 
demic departments and courses have 
been grouped under three main divi- 
sions: arts, letters and philosophy; social 
sciences, and natural sciences. 

All phases of the program have been 
studied and questions have been asked, 
such as: “What is the place of liberal 
arts in mid-20th Century society?” “How 
can general studies prepare the student 
for life as a citizen, a worker, a parent, 
a responsible member of his various so- 
cial groups?” “What do employers ex- 
pect of a college graduate today?” 

Under the Champlain Plan, freshmen 
will be introduced into one of the two 
broad phases proposed. Five or six 
foundational courses, many cutting 
across departmental lines, will be studied 
during the freshman and sophomore 
years by all liberal arts students. These 
include communication, humanities, so- 
cial sciences, natural sciences, and a 
possible language course. 

Vocational goals of each individual 
student are emphasized in the second 
phase. After sufficient counseling and 
aptitude testing, the student will choose 
what is termed a “career major” early in 
his college studies. Then he and faculty 
advisers will map out an individual pro- 
gram of study directed to the career of 
his choice, and his upper class subjects 
will be more personally tailored than if 
the student selected one major, one 
minor, and random electives. 

A work-study arrangement or a period 
of internship while still in college is 
planned for seniors in many fields. Fol- 
low-through on the entire four years of 
study will include college assistance in 
placement, either in graduate schools 
or in actual jobs. 
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Here’s an example of how much a Nairn Linoleum floor contributes to the attractive appear- 
ance of a school room. The contrasting border adds greatly to the richness of the floor. 


insist on the 4-square features of Nairn Linoleum! 


Modern school floors must be tough, quick-and-easy 
to clean, comfortable to stand on, and quiet. Good- 
looking, besides! Nairn Inlaid Linoleum fills the bill sangeneTion 1.1 Life 


completely. Economical to install and maintain... 
it keeps its beauty through years of pounding 2. Enduring Beauty 
wear... is truly and permanently resilient. 3. Easy Maintenance 


And nothing is better looking in a modern school 4. True Resilience 
room than a gleaming sweep of Nairn Linoleum! 


For your requirements: 


Nairn Linoleum 
for Floors Nairn Wall Linoleum 
Nairn Asphalt Tile 
and Walls Congoleum-Nairn Inc. 


Trade-mark ® © 1951, Congoleum-Nairn Inc. Kearny, New Jersey 
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“SCIENCE KIT’—o complete portable laboratory, containing over 70 pieces of quality 
apparatus essential to interesting science teaching. Teacher's Manual covers 14 Units of 
Experiences; Manual of Astronomy; Star Chart; Blough and Blackwood’s Teaching Ele- 
mentary Science. 
@ Simple to use — experiments CLEARLY explained @ Students see scientific 
principles in action @ Solves housing problem for apparatus @ Saves 
TIME—MONEY—EFFORT @ Correlates with any text @ Replacement service 


“SCIENCE KIT’ is successfully used in over 15,000 schools in every State. Here's the answer to 
your problem of el: tary science equip t! IMMEDIATE DELIVERY. 


Write For NS. ° Kit" 


Circular 
BOX 69, TONAWANDA, NEW YORK 





PRICE $36.00 
F.0.8. 
TONAWANDA 














. . . The Economy towel buy 
Because they last LONGER 


Woven of long staple, triple-twisted, two-ply yarns for extra 
strength, McArthur Super-Gym and Super-Turk school towels are 
today’s answer to greater savings for school budgets. Each full 
sized (20” x 40” shrunk) towel is designed with a color stripe at 
the side for extra strength in the center. Each has a long life of 
350 to 500 launderings and uses. Write for complete information 
on the McArthur towel plan today. 


GEO. M [ ART H UR BARABOO, WIS. 


New York State Representative: Vern Volland, 19 Fairchild Drive, Eggertsville 21, N. y. 
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lowa Teacher Loses Court Fight 
to Renew His Contract 

Boone, lowa.—Robert F. Shorb, a 
public high school teacher here who 
sends his son, Michael, 7, to Catholic 
parochial school, has lost his fight in 
the district court to compel the school 
board to renew his teaching contract. 

An appeal to the Iowa supreme court 
is being considered. 

District Judge G. R. Hill ruled that 
his court had no jurisdiction in the case 


_ when Mr. Shorb asked the court to issue 


a writ requiring all records in his case 
to be produced for review. The ruling 
said the school board had granted Mr. 
Shorb a protest hearing after it failed 
to renew his contract and that Mr. 
Shorb had the right to appeal to the 
county superintendent. 

The vocational arts instructor claimed 
the board failed to rehire him because 
he did not comply with its suggestion 
that he send his son to public school. 
He based his case on a violation of the 
right to freedom of religion. Denying 
that religious prejudice was involved, 
the board contended that Mr. Shorb 
asked that his contract not be renewed. 

Although Mr. Shorb is a World War 
II veteran, the judge’s opinion said the 
soldiers’ preference law did not apply in 
the case, and he also ruled that the 
board's action in failing to rehire Mr. 
Shorb was an act of termination of con- 


tract and not an act of removal. 


Practical Courses Increase 
in High School Offerings 


WASHINGTON, D.C.— High schools 
over the nation are tailoring their offer- 
ings to meet the “practical needs” of 
pupils, Galen Jones of the U.S. Office 
of Education says. 

Dr. Jones based his conclusions on 
results of a new survey of high school 
offerings and registrations. This study 
revealed three major trends: (1) 
changes in curriculum and student en- 
rollment to more practical areas, (2) 
alteration of programs to fit needs of the 
defense program, and (3) renewed em- 
phasis upon the “basic skills” of reading, 
communication and mathematics. 

Among subjects that have had notable 
increases in enrollment in the high 
schools in the last 15 years are home 
economics, industrial art, physical educa- 
tion, typewriting, general mathematics, 
and United States history, Dr. Jones said. 
This trend toward so-called “practical 
courses” is also represented in a large 
number of courses now taught in many 
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Acousti-Quiet 


r ff 


SOUND CONDITIONING 


—a vital “teaching tool’’! 


h. twenty or thirty frisky, spirited 


Acousti-Celotex Tile is quickly installed at moderate 


youngsters. Put them in a classroom 
where poor acoustics cause the teach- 
er’s words to reverberate until they 


cost. Standard perforated tile needs no special main- 
tenance. Can be painted repeatedly and washed with- 
out impairing sound absorbing capacity. 


become all but unintelligible. Where everyday sounds 
pile up into a constant, distracting din that creates 
tension and strain. The natural, the almost inevitable 
result is...inattention! Even the brightest pupil 
finds concentration difficult. Minds wander. Studies 
suffer. Disciplinary problems multiply. 


You can put full confidence in your local distributor 
of Acousti-Celotex Products. He is a member of the 
world’s most experienced Sound Conditioning organ- 
ization. He has the broad training and experience— 
the job-proved methods—the complete line of top 
quality acoustical products necessary to meet every 
To guard against this, scores of schools have installed specification, every requirement, every building code! 
modern Acousti-Celotex Sound Conditioning. They 
have found that in classrooms, auditoriums and music 
rooms—a sound-absorbing ceiling of Acousti-Celotex 
Tile improves acoustics, makes distinct hearing pos- 
sible for everyone. In libraries, study halls, corridors 
and gyms—it instantly checks unwanted noise. Brings 
quiet comfort that helps pupils and teachers alike to 
work better! 


FOR A FREE ANALYSIS of your Sound Conditioning 
problems, write for the name of your local Acousti- 
Celotex Distributor. We will also send you a free 
copy of the booklet, ‘‘Sound Conditioning for Schools 
and Colleges.”” The Celotex Corporation, Dept. M-101, 
120 S. La Salle St., Chicago 3, Ill. In Canada: 
Dominion Sound Equipments, Ltd., Montreal, Que. 


TOPS IN WASHABILITY —Two coats of tough finish bonded 
onder pressure of a hot knurling iron builds a surface of superior 
washability right into Celotex Cane Fibre Tile. 


PRODUCTS FOR EVERY SOUND CONDITIONING PROBLEM 


THE CELOTEX CORPORATION, 120 S. LA SALLE ST., CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 
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high schools but taught in virtually 
none 15 years ago. These include con- 
servation, consumer buying, safety edu- 
cation, automobile driving, and home 
‘management. 

“Actual enrollment in such traditional 
subjects as algebra, geometry, physics 
and Latin has also increased,” Dr. Jones 
said. “However, the percentage of the 
total student body taking these subjects 
has declined.” 

In gearing their programs to fit na- 
tional defense needs, high school admin- 


istrators are finding that “the Depart- 
ment of Defense wants the same things 
the good schools want,” Dr. Jones said. 
“That is, they want young men who are 
physically fit, who have some com- 
petency in mathematics, who have some 
basic understandings in science, and who 
are competent in written and oral com- 
munication.” 

The survey of high school offerings, 
the first since 1934, covers the years 
1948 and 1949. It is available from the 
Superintendent of Documents. 


TODAY’S CLASSROOM 


Install 


CHALKBOARD 
Co make classrooms 


HYLOPLATE or STERLING ' 


WwW 





Litesite 


sy 





Manufacturers & 


In the modern COORDINATED CLASSROOM it's 
the chalkboard that is color-toned to guard fine 
yourrg eyes and provide an environment conducive to 
better vision, better posture, better learning. 


Write for descriptive Litesite folder: Dept. NS-J1 


WEBER COSTELLO COMPANY 


CHICAGO HEIGHTS, 


ILLINOIS 


Teachers Want Classroom TV, 
Cincinnati Survey Finds 


CINCINNATL — Findings of a tele- 
vision-education survey sponsored by the 
University of Cincinnati have been re- 
leased by President Raymond Walters. 

Russell Helmick, principal on leave 
from Holmes High School, Covington, 
Ky., and a university graduate student, 
who made the survey, found the follow- 
ing: 

Ninety-two per cent of the 694 teach- 
ers and school officials interviewed are 
in favor of bringing television into the 
classrooms as an educational tool. Cur- 
rent events was stressed as the most im- 
portant educational subject, and 82 per 


_ cent favored placement of television sets 


in schools to utilize certain programs. 

The costs of these programs should be 
borne through restricted sponsorship by 
concerns offering recognized services and 
products in the opinion of 58 per cent; 
10 per cent believed unlimited sponsor- 
ship desirable, and 26 per cent believed 
the station should assume the entire 
cost as a public service. 

Televising high school athletic events 
to bring the school closer to the public 
was approved by 65 per cent; 84 per 
cent thought special programs should 
be directed to parents and taxpayers. 

Eighty-four per cent favored a tele- 
vision program of a weekly supplemen- 
tary instruction type, and 74 per cent 
would adjust class schedules to take ad- 
vantage of such programs. 


Yearbook Describes Forces 
That Compel Curriculum Changes 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—The social 
forces which batter the curriculum and 
compel it to change are described in the 
1951 Yearbook of the Association for 
Supervision and Curriculum Develop- 
ment. The volume, “Action for Curricu- 
lum Improvement,” was prepared under 
the direction of Walter A. Anderson, 
New York University, and William E. 
Young, New York State Department 
of Education. 

The yearbook says that new condi- 
tions growing out of technology and 
changed social life force the curriculum 
to change. For example: 

1. Today's children, forbidden by law 
to work with their parents to provide 
the family’s food or clothing, miss the 
feeling of belonging to a group. There- 
fore the school should provide work 
experience as part of education. The 
school should also provide other “ex- 
periences with reality” such as summer 
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Now—All Your 





Accounting on One Machine! 


accownking machiny 


Yes, it is truly amazing the way the completely new 
Burroughs Sensimatic handles educational 
accounting jobs. And there’s a good reason—for 
the Sensimatic was designed with the needs 

of educational institutions in mind. 


It’s completely new from the ground up—built around 

a brand new principle, the control panel, or “mechanical 
brain,” that directs the machine automatically through 
any four accounting applications, in any combination. 
Control panels are interchangeable instantly and there is 
no limit to the number that can be used—no limit to 

the number of accounting jobs a single machine can do! 


The Sensimatic makes possible a great improvement 

in accounting speed, flexibility, and ease of operation. 
This means faster record keeping, working-hours saved, 
increased output and, best of all, reduced accounting 
expenses. The Sensimatic is moderately priced, too. 


Get the complete story of this sensational new Sensimatic 
today. Call your local Burroughs office or write 
Burroughs Adding Machine Company, Detroit 32, Mich. 


HANDLES ALL THESE JOBS— aud mou 


Budgetary Accounting « General Ledger « Student Accounts 
Expenditure and Revenue Distribution + Payrolls 
Cost Records « Stores Records 


WHEREVER THERE’S BUSINESS THERE’S Burroughs 
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at CARTHAGE, texas 





... a fine new school 
...@ fine heating plant! 





" § 


STEEL HEATING BOILERS 


The heating requirements of the new Carthage Junior and 
Senior High School are served effectively by these two 
Titusville Compact Stee] Boilers. Rated (normal) at 17,000 
square feet of steam radiation per hour—the modern gas-fired 
units occupy minimum boiler room space. Titusville manu- 
factures a complete line of high and low pressure fire and water- 
tube boilers to meet all capacity and pressure requirements. 
Our bulletin, ‘Meet the Titusville Family’’ sent on request. 


S sruthers 


Weis 
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camping and work on volunteer com- 
munity projects to give youth a sense 
of participation in life. 

2. A growing number of persons 
work for somebody else at fixed wages. 
The average employe sees little rela- 
tionship between his specific task and 
the final product; has little incentive for 
greater effort or pride in his work. The 
school has a responsibility for making 
clear to furure wage earners the total 
sweep of our economy; the importance 
of specific jobs to larger outcomes, and 
the importance of individual effort to 
society. 

3. Because our society is one of 


| organizations and groups, instead of in- 


dividuals, it's hard to assign specific 
moral responsibility. (Coffee is higher 
this week than last. Who raised prices? 


| The chain store, the wholesaler, the im- 
| porter, or the coffee grower?) To meet 
| this condition the school should en- 
| courage each individual to insist that 
| group decisions be guided by the same 
_ moral values as those made by individ- 
| uals. 


4. Rapid communication has brought 


| the peoples of the world closer together. 


The curriculum must be concerned with 


| the delicate balance between regions and 
| peoples, including education for inter- 
| national understanding. 


In addition, the yearbook tells how 


| to initiate curriculum changes, how to 


organize teachers and parents for cur- 


| riculum improvement action, and how 


to evaluate curriculum revision. 


Teaching in Spanish Urged for 
N.Y.C. Puerto Rican Pupils 


New York. — According to a re- 
port made public recently by the Mayor's 
Committee on Puerto Rican Affairs here 
there are only 223 Spanish-speaking 
teachers in the 75 city schools surveyed 
and at least 1000 are needed to cope 
with the influx of Puerto Rican children. 

The report, prepared by the subcom- 
mittee on education, recreation and 
parks, observed that these 75 schools 
have a total of 25,000 Puerto Rican chil- 
dren, or more than 26 per cent of the 


| . ° 
school population, and in some schools 


the concentration of Puerto Rican pupils 
is more than 67 per cent. 
The 233 teachers speak Spanish only 


| “with varying degrees of competency,” 
| and in nearly one-third of the schools 


there are no Spanish-speaking teachers. 
The report recommended that “the num- 


| ber of small classes might profitably be 


increased and the number of large classes 
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THE PREFERRED SCHOOL PLUMBING 





AT HIGHTOWER TEXTILE BLDG. 
GEORGIA INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 
ATLANTA, GA. 


CRANE RHODILE lavatory, preferred 
by many schools for its simple, 
modern design. Cast iron construc- 
tion with porcelain enameled 
finish. Spacious rectangular 
basin and 6-in. high back. Dial-ese 
controls that operate ata 
finger’s touch. Size 20 x 18 in. 


The widespread acceptance of Crane as the preferred 

plumbing is the result of superior design and con- 

struction that assure lasting service—lower upkeep. 

For example, the simple, clean-cut styling will always 

es = look modern—smooth, glistening surfaces are easy to 
BUSH-BROWN, GAILEY & HEFFERMAN, Atlanta clean. Exclusive Dial-ese and Magiclose faucets (with 

ARCHITECT ‘ 

the renewable cartridge) reduce wear and consequent 


RAY M. bi git b o's 
conane po Nonny dripping—cut maintenance costs to a minimum. 


TILMON FRANCIS & SONS, Atlanta 
PLUMBING CONTRACTOR 


For everything in school plumbing, see your Crane Branch, Crane Wholesaler, or Local Plumbing Contractor 


GENERAL OFFICES: 836 S. MICHIGAN AVE. CHICAGO 5 
( RAN E ( O VALVES © FITTINGS © PIPE 
B PLUMBING AND HEATING 
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HE'S the reason why 


we switched to \t 


he 


LEGGE SYSTEM 


of Safety Floor Maintenance 


You’re Safe When You 
Have LEGGE to Stand On 


We waited too long before doing some- 
thing about our slippery floors. 

Then Bill Rogers our production man- 
ager, took a spill that put him in a cast 
for 4 weeks. 

We called in a Legge Safety Engineer. 
He really opened our eyes! 

He told us: ¢ Attractively polished 
floors don’t have to be slippery. ¢ Some 
polishes work fine on one type of floor 
but are all wrong on another. You have 
to consider the type, age, condition, and 
traffic problems of your own floors. 
¢ The Legge System of floor upkeep 
does more than prevent accidents. It 
actually saves money in maintenance 
materials and labor. 


FREE BOOKLET 


Don't wait until accidents strike! If you're 
concerned about floor conditions in a 
school, industrial plant, hospital or office 
building, read “Mr. Higby learned about 
Floor Safety . . . the hard way!” 
Fill out and mail the coupon now. You'll 
get this informative booklet by return 
mail FREE. 
4 WHiy 
a % WALTER G. LEGGE 
Company, Inc., 101 
Park Ave., New York 
17, N. Y. In Toronto, 
J. W. Turner Co. 
Branch offices in 
principal cities. 
Walter G. Legge Co. Inc. 
101 Park Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 
Please send me a free, no-obligation 
copy of your Mr. Higby book. 
ESR SST ARSE tee Fay SENT SRD eet 
Firm. eee ee ee ee ee 
a 
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correspondingly diminished to reduce 
the general burden in these schools.” 

Declaring that 60 of the 75 schools 
studied had “totally inadequate medical 
and health resources, including those 
services offered by health agencies,” the 
report said that the conditions under 
which many Puerto Ricans live made 
them “more vulnerable to disease.” 

A special effort should be made to 
involve Puerto Rican parents in the 
school program, the report urged, and 
they should be made to feel secure. The 
parent “must be made to feel that his 
child is being accepted with the same 
status as that of the Continental child.” 


| List of Government Films 


for School Use Issued 
- WaAsHINGTON, D.C—The US. Office 
of Education has compiled a catalog 
of all government films available for 
public use. This first compilation of its 
kind lists 3429 government films. Of 
these, 2340 are motion pictures; 1074 
are film strips, and 15 are sets of slides. 
In the output of films available for 
public use, the Office of Education top- 
ped all other agencies by releasing 899 


films; the Department of Navy is next 


“PETERSON” 


The Hame to Choose For 
QUALITY FURNITURE 


with 743 films. Other agencies near the 
top in film production are the Depart- 
ment of Army, 371; Department of 
Agriculture, 301; Public Health Service, 
224; Department of the Air Force, 196; 
Office of Inter-American Affairs, 103; 
Coast Guard, 90; Bureau of Mines, 80; 
and Economic Cooperation Administra- 
tion, 71. 

Many of the films were developed 
during the period of 1941 to 1945. 
Topics covered most frequently by the 
agencies are office work outlines, health 
and first aid, shop work, safety, and in- 
dustrial training. The Office of Educa- 
tion films, developed for training de- 
fense workers, cover machine shop, farm 
work, and supervision. The navy con- 
centrated mostly on aviation, navigation, 
radio and medicine. The Department 
of Agriculture's films deal with forestry, 
soil and water conservation, farming and 
home economics. The majority of De- 
partment of Army films concern histori- 
cal accounts of World War II, map 
reading, shop work, and military pro- 
cedures. 

The catalog, Bulletin 1951, No. 21, 
will be distributed through the Govern- 
ment Printing Office. 


‘ABORATORy 
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School boards throughout the country 
have accorded Peterson Quality their 
preference for more than half a cen- 
tury. Relationships of long standing 
have grown from the advice of our ex- 
perts in the solution of whatever prob- 
lems have arisen on the subject of 
furniture for the laboratory, home mak- 
ing and library departments. This serv- 
ice is yours for the asking . . . without ("7 
obligation. j 


WRITE FOR 


FREE 


CATALOG 











DISTRIBUTORS LOCATED OUGHOUT THE UNITED STATES 


tomro PETERSON £E°oo. inc. 


1226 FULLERTON AVENUE, . 


. . CHICAGO 14, ILLINOIS 
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THIS MAN is applying FOAMGLAS to the foundation 
wall of the new Armistead Gardens Elementary School, 
at Baltimore, Maryland. Insulating the perimeter of the 


and economical. Architects: Finney, Wolcott and Associ- 
ates, Baltimore, Maryland. 


How insulation helps education 


@ You can improve teaching conditions and also reduce mainte- 
nance costs with FOAMGLAS, the cellular glass insulation. 

This unique insulating material helps maintain class room 
temperatures that enable teachers and pupils to do better work 
and more of it. It also helps reduce heating and air-conditioning 
costs by cutting down heat travel through walls and ceilings, 
roofs and floors. 

Light in weight, rigid and strong, FOAMGLAS embodies a 
basic insulating principle. In its cellular glass structure lies the 
secret of its long lasting effectiveness. Since it needs no mainte- 
nance or repairs, FOAMGLAS is the most economical insulating 
material you can use. 

When you are considering insulation, be sure to send for a 
sample of FOAMGLAS and a copy of our latest booklet. 


PITTSBURGH CORNING CORPORATION 
PITTSBURGH 22, PA. 


FOAMGLAS “<<: 


When you insulate with FOAMGLAS — the insulation lasts! 
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Take a tip 


ina Hinsdale High! 


Stretch your space and appropriation with FoldeR-Way® 
Automatic FOLDING PARTITIONS by Richards-Wilcox 


In these photographs taken at Hinsdale Community High School, 
Hinsdale, Ill., you can readily see how Richards-Wilcox FoldeR-Way 
folding partitions provide greatest flexibility to given areas of space. 
You can see how the partitions close to isolate the boys’ and girls’ 
gym classes from each other. Also, how the FoldeR-Way partition 
opens for conference games, and similar events, making the com- 


plete gym one 


But you can’t see these EXCLUSIVE FEATURES: swonum 


. Fully Automatic. All folding, unfold- rolled steel bar runways of the track, 
ing, locking, unlocking, and sound-proof- assuring minimum friction and silent op- 
ing operations are accomplished by the eration. 
electric operator and its auxiliary mech- . Gymnasium Doors Are Full Three 
anism. You merely turn the switch key — Inches Thick Over Entire Area. This 
R.W. does the rest. provides flush surface similar to a solid 


. Positive, Silent 


Drive. Will not slip, stretch, or breok. Seet tovel, 


vast playing arena and gallery. 


wall. Eliminates protruding butt-hinges 
Action Roller Chain in players’ contact zone below seven 





. Friction-Proof Track. Ball-beoring . Fully Automatic Floor Seals. Self-ad- 
hanger wheels are machined to provide justing to uneven spots in floor. No levers 
a line contact with the ¥” round cold- or manual effort required to operate. 





AU ANAT AEN IP POVERHE nn 9 


THANG NESEY TU RL RMU AM LP A 


For further information about R-W FoldeR-Way Automatic Folding 
Partitions, write, phone or wire our nearest office. 


See anR-W FoldeR-Way 
Automatic Partition in 
operation at any of the 
Schools in the partial list 
at right, or write for 
address of installation 
nearest you: 





% * 


Kent State University, Kent, Ohio—Opening: 114’ x 20’ 

Hinsdale Community High School, Hinsdale, Ill.—Opening: 127’ x 28’ 
Arvin High School, Arvin, California—Opening: 143’ x 26’ 

Kinkaid School Gymnasium, Houston, Texas—Opening: 71’ x 21’ 
High School, Brookline, Mass.-2 Openings: 100’ x 20’ and 130’ x 20’ 
Banks School, Bay City, Michigan--Opening: 50’ x 18’ 














bed 


a Richards-Wilcox Mfg. Co. 
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Schools to Pay for Their Surveys 
| by University of Illinois 
| CHAMPAIGN, ILL.—The expense of 
| school surveys, in-service training pro- 
grams, and extended consultative educa- 
| tional services now will be underwritten 
by the individual school districts seeking 
| such services, it was announced recently 
_ by the University of Illinois, which has 
been subsidizing these projects. 

The college of education will continue 
(1) subsidizing preliminary visits to 
school districts to determine their needs, 
(2) follow-up consultations on projects 
which have been undertaken and nomi- 
nally completed by the college, and (3) 
research projects and other services of a 

| nature which will contribute to the 
program of the college or the university. 


| P.T.A. Urges Ban on Sale 
of Candy and Pop in Schools 
CHICAGO.—The National Congress 
of Parents and Teachers has urged a 
ban on the sale of candy and pop in 
the schools because it says these sweets 


| interfere with a good diet and the pro- 


motion of sound food habits. 

The council on foods and nutrition 
of the American Medical Association 
also has urged abolishing the sale of 
soda pop and candy from schools. 


NAMES IN THE NEWS 


SUPERINTENDENTS... 

C. E. Burnett 
has resigned as as- 
sistant superintend- 
ent of schools at 
Corpus Christi, 
Tex., a post he has 
held since 1944, to 
become superin- 

C. E. Burnett tendent of schools 

at Harlingen, Tex. 
He succeeds M. H. Connelly, who re- 
signed recently to head an _ insurance 
firm. Mr. Burnett had been associated 
with Corpus Christi schools for 19 years. 

Earl H. Place is the newly appointed 
superintendent of schools at St. Joseph, 
Mich. He has been superintendent at 
Tecumseh, Mich., for the last three years. 
Previously, he had been principal of the 
central elementary and junior high 
school and later of the senior high school 
at St. Johns, Mich., and superintendent 
at Reed City, Mich. 

Earl F. Soper is the new superintend 
ent of schools at Norwich, N.Y. He is 
succeeded as elementary supervisor by 
Wilbur C. Olmstead, formerly principal 
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Where modern standards of heating 
match the pace of new teaching methods 


VOCATIONAL TECHNICAL HIGH SCHOOL aw 
Hammond, Indiana 
Vocational training at its best! Embryo 


printers set type- and run the presses .. . 


machinists operate lathes and drills... doing 
we STEEL BOILERS 


L. CROSBY BERNARD, Hammond, Architect 
oan BESOZZI, oe OS yao 
RANK S. BELLIS, Berwyn, Lll., Heating Contractor 4 . 
The vocational high school at Hammond, 





Indiana is an outstanding example of the 
modern thinking which goes into the con- 
struction and equipment as well as the teach- 
ing methods of America’s new schools. 


Located in the midst of an important indus- 
trial area the pupils are taught basic trades by 
working at them in the class rooms. The build- 
ing itself is the last word in modernity... func- 
tionally arranged, well lighted and ventilated and 
heated with Kewanee Steel Boilers. 

Considering the advanced thinking which 
went into this fine structure, the logical choice 
of heating boilers was Kewanee. For, during 80 
years devoted to designing and building boilers, 
Kewanee has kept pace with the ever increasing 
need for greater reliability and flexibility com- 
bined with economy in the use of fuel. 



































In this up-to-date boiler room a battery of 3 Kewanee Boilers for Oil KEWANEE BOILER CORPORATION 

Firing; operated at 15 Ibs. wp, produce heat tor 42,500 sq. tt. of steam 

radiation ... plus generous overloads. They have a total rating of over 10 KEWANEE, ILLINOIS 

million Bru hourly. Eostern District Office: 40 West 40th Street, New York City 18 
Divison of Ausnicay Repraroe & Stardard Somtary cosroesnow 


Sewing home and industry 


AMERICAN STANDARD fa. N BLOWER HURCH SEATS - DETROIT R > KEWANEE BOILERS 
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of Moses Y. Beach School at Walling- 


ford, Conn. 
Owen B. Kier- 


nan, superintendent 

of the Wayland 

Sudbury public 

schools in Massa 

chusetts and a 

member of the 

Massachu- 

setts Board of Edu Owen B. Kiernan 
cation, has been ap- 

pointed to succeed Horace F. Turner as 


superintendent of schools at Milton, 


Mass. Mr. Turner retired September 1 
following a quarter century of service 
in the Milton system. Rexford S. Souder, 
assistant superintendent of schools at 
Brookline, Mass., succeeds Dr. Kiernan 
hs superintendent of the Wayland-Sud- 
bury schools. Dr. Souder previously 
served as director of administrative re- 
search in the schools of San Diego, Calif. 

Arthur L. McGrath, principal of 
Northern High School, Detroit, has 
been named an assistant superintendent 
in the Detroit school system. At the 
same time, H. L. Harrington, assistant 


BRITEN-ALL 


FLOOR CLEANER 


TERRAZZO anp 
ALL orner FLoors 


A recent study * illustrates the damage caused to terrazzo 
flooring by certain crystalline chemicals that are common 
ingredients of many powdered soaps and detergents. This 
damage is attributed to the large expansion forces of crystal 
formations in the pores of the floor, which result from the 
repeated use of such detergents. For this reason, we rec- 
ommend the use of BRITEN-ALL, a powerful but neutral 
cleaner with non-crystalline characteristics. 


BRITEN-ALL will not injure the finest floors or floor fin- 


ishes . . 


. yet, it cleans the dirtiest of floors quickly and 


efficiently. BRITEN-ALL is economical too, because it’s a 
concentrate. Just a few ounces of BRITEN-ALL to a gallon 
of water provides an effective cleaning solution. 

BRITEN-ALL is approved and recommended by leading 
manufacturers of asphalt tile, terrazzo, rubber, linoleum 


and composition floors. 


**Terrazzo as Affected by Cleaning Materials” by D. W. Kessler 
(National Bureau of Standards). Originally published in Journal 
of the American Concrete Institute September, 1948. 


V € S) 1a L INC. 4963 MANCHESTER ® ST. LOUIS 10, MO. 


| named superintendent of 
| schools. 


superintendent in charge of intermediate 
schools, was named first assistant super- 
intendent. In his new position Mr. Mc- 
Grath will be chief coordinator of 
Detroit high schools. 

A. J. Evans’ successor as superintend- 
ent of schools at Hinton, Okla., is Lau- 
rence Sasser, former superintendent at 
Wellston, Okla. Mr. Sasser held the 
latter post for nine years. 

David S. Rosenberger is the newly ap- 
pointed superintendent at New Wash- 
ington, Ohio, succeeding Herbert S. 
Gary. 

William H. Griffith, who has been 
school superintendent at Stanley, Kan., 
for the last five years, has been appointed 


| superintendent at Seneca, Kan. C. A. 


Gordon, head of the Seneca schools for 


| more than seven years, resigned to ac- 
| cept the superintendency at Baldwin, 


Kan. 
Erline L. Jordahl has been elected 


| superintendent at Rake, Iowa, to suc- 
ceed D. J. Seifken, who resigned. 


L. A. Drevdahl, high school principal 


| at Milan, Mich., for four years, has been 


the Milan 
He succeeds G. C. Bradley, 
who resigned to become assistant super- 
intendent at Port Huron, Mich. 

James A. Campbell, superintendent of 
schools at Sullivan, Ind., for the last six 
years, is the new superintendent of 
schools at Seymour, Ind. 

J. L. Martin has succeeded Feldon 
Reed as superintendent of schools at 


| Charlotte, Tex. 


Leonard C. Taylor is now superin- 
tendent of schools at Mayfield, Ky. He 
follows J. O. Lewis, who resigned to 


| become the high school principal at May- 


field. For the last three years Mr. Tay- 
lor has been assistant county superin- 
tendent of schools in Bourbon County, 
Paris, Ky., and principal of the Voca- 
tional High School. Previously he was 
superintendent of schools at Princeton, 
Ky. 
Charles Wisehart is the new super- 
intendent of schools at Greenfield, Ind., 
succeeding E. O. Crider, who resigned 
recently. Mr. Wisehart’s former posi- 
tion was as superintendent of schools at 
Liberty, Ind. 

R. E. Augsburger, whose new posi- 
tion is as superintendent of schools at 
Wapakoneta, Ohio, was formerly super- 
intendent at Franklin, Ohio. 

Edson E. Phelps has resigned as prin- 
cipal of Windsor High School, Wind- 
sor, N.H., to accept the superintendency 
of the Lamoille North District. This 
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BEAUMONT HIGH SCHOOL - BEAUMONT, TEXAS - GOLEMAN & ROLFE, ARCHITECTS 


HORN FOLDING PARTITIONS 
WITH MOBILE GYM SEATS 
IN EXTENDED POSITION 


SPACE REQUIREMENTS 
— HORN FOLDING GYM SEATS.— 


FLOOR SPACE @ The Beaumont High School 
utilizes three gyms in one. The 


ROWS** IN USE CLOSED* HEIGHT*** AiR : hibition permits i seat- 
a diaaicta : said Ag y ing and two Physical Education 
floors for classes. G. SARGL, 
GENERAL CONTRACTOR, BEAU- 
MONT, TEXAS. 


HORN FOLDING GYMSEATS AND PARTITIONS 


Large or small, new or old, there is a HORN PLAN FOR 

YOUR SCHOOL! Factory installed for guaranteed sat- 
" _ - isfaction, Horn Folding Gymseats and Folding Partitions 
pe ~ oes: offer a compact, efficient and approved solution to your 
br “$i 1 gym problems. Write today for complete details. There 

is no obligation. HORN SALES REPRESENTATIVES 
ARE LOCATED IN PRINCIPAL CITIES FROM COAST 
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YY] , y TAPE RECORDERS 


FOR EDUCATION 


Both matchless . . . the singing voice of Enrico Caruso... 
the quality of Magnecord Tape Recorders. “Lifelike” fidelity 
and precision-ability to reproduce every sound audible to 
the human ear make Magnecord the choice of leading 
educators. In speech correction, music analysis, languages, 
or science, Magnecorder permits the slightest imperfection 
to be heard, and analyzed. A demonstration will prove 
Magnecord “sound” superiority. 


INFLECTION ... DICTION ... ENUNCIATION 


The key to improvement is self-evalu- 
ation—possible now through hearing 
ourselves via Magnecord tape record. 
ings. Students and teacher here use 
Magnecorder for greater effectiveness 
in speech. 


360 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE 
CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS © DEPT, NS-10 





‘NEWS... 


| district includes the towns of Bakers- 
| field, Belvedere, Eden, Fletcher, Hyde 
| Park, Johnson and Waterville in New 


| : 
| Hampshire. 


| PRINCIPALS... 

Charles O. Austin Jr. has been ap- 
pointed principal of Rock Island Senior 
High School, Rock Island, Ill., succeed- 

| ing Owen B. Wright, who died in April. 
| Mr. Austin formerly was at Taylorville, 
| Ill., where he was principal of the senior 
| high school for three years. 

Ivan D. Kempton, principal at the 
Harlan High School, Harlan, Ind., for 
the last two years, is the new principal 
of the Lancaster Central High School 
in Wells County, Indiana. 

Arthur E. Wohlers has resigned as 
principal of Washington High School, 
Washington, Ohio. Mr. Wohlers has 
accepted a position with the bureau of 
education research at Ohio State Uni- 
versity, where he will also continue work 
on his doctor’s degree. 

W. Guy Brown’s successor as principal 
of the Decatur High School at Decatur, 
Ind., is Hugh J. Andrews, principal of 
the Adams Central High School, Adams, 
Ind. Mr. Brown’s appointment as super- 
intendent of the public schools at Deca- 
tur was announced in the September 
issue, 

Frank P. Schroeter has resigned as 
principal of Fowler High School, Fow- 
ler, Calif., and has accepted a post on 


| the staff of the California state superin- 


tendent of schools. He will work in 
the division of school planning. 

Paul B. Hayes has been named prin- 
cipal of Elburn High School, Elburn, 
Ill. He succeeds H. F. Landis, who has 
assumed the duties of superintendent of 
the Kaneland District. His office is in 
Kaneville, Ill. 

Frederick Kesler is the newly ap- 
pointed principal of the high school at 
Henderson, N. C. 

| J. W. Gillis has resigned as principal 
| of the high school at Newkirk, Okla., 
and has accepted a position as research 
assistant at the University of Illinois. 

Knute Larson has been appointed high 
school principal at Mansfield, Mass., to 

| succeed Earl G. Pithie, who resigned 
recently. 

Michael Conovitz is the newly ap- 
pointed principal of Weequahic High 
School at Newark, N.J., succeeding Max 
J. Herzberg, who has retired. 

Oscar P. Schneider, principal of Rawl- 
ings Junior High School in Cleveland, 
will succeed Floyd L. Simmons as prin- 
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Famous portion cost control makes 


Armour Fresh Frosted Meats your best buy! 


— 


You know the exact cost of each meat 
portion in advance when you serve 
Armour Fresh Frosted Beef Short Loin . 
Steaks. Because each portion is uniform ’ — J 
in size, you are assured exact control of ie : 
portion costs. \ : "7 A 
Your costs are kept down, because 
there’s no waste—the meat is pre-cut 


and ready to cook. There’s no defrost- Use Armour Beef Short Loin Steaks 


ene or decous County Fried Stes ! 


How to prepare Country Fried Steaks. Remove desired 
number of 4-oz. short loin steaks from the 10-lb. box, 
and roll in seasoned flour. Brown well in hot oiled pan, 
approximately 10 minutes, or until medium rare. Add 
small amount of water and cook in covered pan in 350° F. 
oven for 1’ hours, or until tender. Serve with vegetables. 

For further information on Armour Beef Short Loin 
Steaks and other Armour Fresh Frosted Meats, contact 
your Armour Salesman, or write to Armour and Company, 
Hotel and Institutions Department, Chicago 9, Illinois: 


ARMOUR and COMPANY 


General Offices, Chicago 9, Illinois 
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NEWS... 


cipal of Collinwood High School. Mr. 
Simmons has been appointed principal 
of East High School, succeeding P. M. 
Watson, principal for 30 years, who 
retired. 

Alexander A. MacKimmie Jr. has re- 
signed his post as principal of Wind- 
ham High School, Willimantic, Conn. 
He has been named principal of Bulke- 
ley High School at Hartford, Conn. 

Floyd C. Smith, for 16 years principal 
of Christopher Community High School 
at Christopher, Ill., has been appointed 


principal of the high school at Flora, 
Ill. succeeding Chlorus F. Hubbell. 
Norris Birdwell, principal of the high 


school at Garrison, Tex., for the last 


year, has resigned. 

Albert Evans has been appointed prin- 
cipal of the Gallatin High School, Galla- 
tin, Tex. He succeeds H. D. Wallace, 
now superintendent of the school sys- 
tem at Carlisle, Tex. 

Donald Turkington has been selected 
to fill the position left vacant by the 
resignation of W. Earl Harmon as prin- 





Lasting classroom 
beauty 


Easy to install 


Harmonizes with 


any interior 


Fire-safe 


Non-tarnishing 


Cannot split or 


crack 


| mo 
a 


Koules 


Aluminum Chalkboard Trim 


The new ROWLES ALUMINUM CHALKBOARD TRIM will help | Of East Hampton High School, East 


give your classrooms a smart, up-to-date appearance at an amaz- 
ingly low cost. This new line of precision formed extruded aluminum 
moldings and chalk trough is attractively designed to blend well 
with any type of interior styling. 


Rowles Aluminum Chalkboard Trim is far superior to the less durable | 


types of material. It cannot Wet split, crack, splinter or rot. Above 
all, it cannot burn, One installation lasts the entire life of your 
building. 
Rowles Aluminum Chalkboard Trim is easy to install. Clip channel 
is screwed or nailed to rough pana sa Oe snap the molding in 
place. Corners and joints are easily mitred. No costly fittings to 
purchase. 
WRITE FOR SAMPLES. Additional information, 
samples and installation details may be ob 


tained from your local Rowles School Equip- 
ment Deoler, or by writing direct to 


\ WR W. A. ROWLES CO. 


\ ARLINGTON HEIGHTS, ILLINOIS 





cipal of the high school at Eldora, Iowa. 
Mr. Harmon has accepted a similar post 
at Creston, Iowa. 

Parker C. Black succeeds R. R. Lowe 
as principal of Keyser High School, Key- 
ser, W.Va. Mr. Black has been prin- 
cipal of Clay County High School at 
Clay, W.Va., for 12 years and previously 
had served for 12 years as principal of 
Widon High School, Clay County. 

Ross B. Speer, former principal of 
Pittsburg High School, Pittsburg, Calif., 
has been named superintendent of the 
Redlands school districts in California. 

Melville Johnson, who has been prin- 


| cipal of the Madison High School at 
| Madison, Me., for the last two years, has 


been elected superintendent of schools 
in Union 8 in Maine, which includes 
the towns of Buxton, Hollis, Limington 
and Standish. 

Edgar H. Haldeman has been elected 
principal of Phoenixville High School, 
Phoenixville, Pa., succeeding Martin H. 
Cronlund, who resigned recently. Mr. 
Haldeman has been supervising prin- 
cipal at the school at Chadds Ford, Pa., 
since 1944. 

Orra Morningstar, former junior high 
school principal at St. Joseph, Mich., is 
the newly appointed principal of the 
junior and senior high schools at Three 


| Oaks, Mich., succeeding Alfred Pfliger. 


| Mr. Pfliger was given a leave of absence 


when called back into the armed serv- 
ices. He served in World War II as an 
army captain, the rank he still holds. 

James H. Wolf has assumed his new 
duties as principal of Conneaut Senior 
High School, Conneaut, Ohio. Since 
1940 Mr. Wolf had been executive head 
of the Dublin schools near Columbus, 
Ohio. 

Andrew D. V. Ferrigno, vice principal 


Hampton, Conn., since 1942, has been 
named principal of the school. 

Charles Jenkins is the newly appointed 
principal of the high school at St. Elmo, 


R. A. Huckins has accepted a position 
as principal of the high school at Rocky 
Ford, Colo. Mr. Huckins has been a 
member of the school staff at Torring- 
ton, Wyo., for many years, having been 
principal of the high school there the 
last year. 


IN THE COLLEGES... 

Charles Garside has been appointed 
acting president of the State University 
of New York. He assumed the duties 
of his new office September 1, when the 
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eee A Time for “Carrying the Ball” 


Not that we’d change the rules of football, but there 
is a time when the game can be won only when every- 
one “‘carries the ball” at the same time. When it comes 
to the problem of our children’s poor eating habits, 
that time is now. 

Wouldn’t you say it was a mighty serious matter 
that more than half our youngsters are not meeting 
minimum dietary standards necessary for robust 
health? In a recent study conducted among 59,727 
children, 40% of their diets rated “Poor,” 27%, “Fair,” 
and only 33%, ‘Good.’ Significantly, the survey 
showed a lack in all basic food groups and at all 
economic levels. 

These sorry figures indicate great need for improve- 
ment. And the place to begin is in the schools, for 
through them the entire community can best be 
reached. 

Here, certainly, is an opportunity for the entire 
food industry, with its vast reservoir of nutrition 
knowledge and research facilities ...and educators, 
with their enormous opportunity for reaching and in- 
fluencing the youth of America, to join with parents 
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and children in an all-out offensive against this problem. 

In school after school, we have seen coordinated 
nutrition-education programs improve eating habits. 
Write for challenging new booklet based on diet 
survey results. 


Education Section Dept. of Public Services 
General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, Mian, 
Please send me your FREE booklet 
“What Children Eat” 


145 








NEWS... 


resignation of Alvin C, Eurich, who 
joined the administration of the Ford 
Fund for the Advancement of Educa-; 
tion, became effective. Mr. Garside has 
been an active member of the board of 
trustees since the university was estab- 
lished 1943. He has served on the 
executive committee and chairman 
of the board’s committee on medical 
education centers. He was formerly a 
member of the advisory council of the 
department of economic and social in 
stitutions, Princeton University, and_ is 


in 
as 


FOR SCHOOLS 


1. Thomas Carr Howe High School 
2. Oak Ridge Senior High School 
3. 


4. Morclay Elementary School 


now serving on the advisory council of 
the department of history. He is also a 
member of the advisory committee of 
the Ditson Fund at Columbia University. 

Ralph Horn has been named acting 
president of the State University College 
for Teachers at Buffalo. Harry W. Rock- 
well, who formerly held the position of 
president, resigned, effective July 31. Dr. 
Horn has been dean of the college since 
1937; before that time he was associate 
professor at the State University Teach- 
ers College at Geneseo. He also has 
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Shep Apprentice Building—Bergan Voc. School 


Sanitary Bradleys Provide Maximum 
Washing Facilities In Minimum Space 


e Where many hands 
need washing, Bradley 
Washfountains provide 
the tops in sanitary facili- 
ties—require less space, 
consume less water—a1d 
require 70% fewer pi>- 
ing connections, and less 
janitor work. 

There are no faucets 
—the single sprayhead 
serves up to 10 simul- 
taneously with clean 
running water which as used is car- 
ried away by the self-flushing bowl. 
With foot-control, hands touch noth- 


> 


7. 


Write today 
for a copy of 
Catalog 4701 


ing but the water—which 
is automatically cut off to 
prevent waste as foot is 
removed. 

Bradleys are used in 
schools, colleges, institu- 
tions throughout the land. 
Their sanitary features 
alone recommend them 
for your new buildings 
and as replacements in 
your present school. For 
details write for Catalog 

4701. BRADLEY WASHFOUNTAIN 
CO., 2207 West Michigan Street, 
Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. 


BRADIEY, 
Wihtountii 


Distributed thriugh Plumbing Wholesalers 


served in the public school systems of 
Indiana, Colorado and Ohio. 

Ernest Clair Witham has retired as 
a professor of education at Rutgers Uni- 
versity. Mr. Witham, who has been a 
teacher for 47 years, 22 of which he 
spent at Rutgers, is the author of sev- 
eral books on school administration. A 
member of the Raritan Township Board 
of Education and Middlesex County 
representative of the State Federation of 
Boards of Education, Mr. Witham was 
at one time principal of the boys’ de- 
partment of the first school for the blind, 
the Perkins Institute for the Blind in 
Boston. 


OTHERS... 

Fred D. Wish Jr., who retired last 
summer after serving 24 years as super- 
intendent of schools at Hartford, Conn., 
is now the assistant director of the Joint 
Council on Economic Education in New 
York. The Joint Council works closely 
with and is assisted by the Committee 
for Economic Development, a_ private 
nonprofit, nonpartisan, nonpolitical or- 
ganization of approximately 130 busi- 
men and educators engaged in objective 
economic research and education. 

Frances Hamilton is now associate 
secretary of the Association for Child- 
hood Education International. Miss 
Hamilton, recently supervisor of elemen- 
tary schools in Howard County, Mary- 
land, has taught in elementary schools 
in Kansas, Texas and Missouri. 

J. Noel Deutscher, chairman of social 
studies at Washington Irving High 
School, Tarrytown, N.Y., since 1941, has 
accepted appointment as assistant director 
of the education department of the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers. He 
succeeds Walter A. Cooper, who has 
become a special assistant in the N.A.M.’s 
business management division. 

Harry V. Gilson, associate commis- 
sioner of education for the state of New 
York since 1947, has been appointed 
of education of the National 
Society tor Crippled Children and 
Adults. Mr. Gilson, a former principal 
of the Machias High School, Machias, 
Me., was state commissioner of educa- 
tion for Maine from 1941 to 1946 as 
well as national director of the resident 
training center of the National Youth 
Administration. Mary F. Pollard has 
joined the staff of the society as con- 
sultant in community organization and 
health education. Prior to holding the 
post of health educator in New Mexico, 
Miss Pollard was field representative for 


director 
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Classroom... Gymnasium... Hallway... Kindergarten... Auditorium 


Trane Heating and Ventilating Serves Everywhere in the School 


More and more schools everywhere are finding the 
answers to their heating and ventilating problems in the broad 
Trane line. 


in Classrooms —A school designer in the Middle West 
wanted to use large glass areas in a new building. But big 
windows can create drafty rooms. Drafts were eliminated 
by Trane Unit Ventilators that conveniently blanket the win- 
dows while they provide warm, clean outside air to the 
classroom. 


in Gymnasiums — In a high school in Evanston, Illinois, 
they had a high ceiling gymnasium heating problem. Trane 
Projection Heaters hugging the ceiling drive heat down to 
floor line to keep thin clad players warm without interfering 
with flying basketballs. 


In Hallways — Extra heat was needed for a stair landing 
in a new school at Fort Wayne, Indiana, yet there couldn’t 
be any dangerous hot or sharp surfaces to harm youngsters 
hurrying to and from classes. A Trane Convector, the original 
heat-from-the-wall unit, was recessed below the window, com- 


pletely out of the way, and except for its warmth the children 
will never know it’s there. 


In Kindergartens — Like any other grade school, the new 
building at Glenview, Illinois, had to provide correct heating 
for the kindergarten kiddies who spend so much time on the 
floor. Trane Convectors, thanks to their unique method of 
heating, make floorline temperatures as comfortable as those 
six feet up — and without drafts of any kind. 


In Auditoriums — At New London, Texas, they wanted 
the safest possible heating and ventilating system in the 
school that replaced its explosion wrecked predecessor. Trane 
Unit Ventilators neatly tucked away under windows supply 
clean, tempered air to every room, even the auditorium. 

Whether it’s classroom, gymnasium, hallway, kinder- 
garten or auditorium, Trane heating and ventilating serves 
everywhere in the school. 

Whatever your heating, ventilating, cool- 
ing or air conditioning problem is, look 
for the answer in the complete Trane line. 


Merle J. Abbett School, Ft. Wayne, Ind. Architect—F. W. Pohlemeyer, Ft. Wayne. Engineer—J. M. Rotz Engineering Co., Indianapolis 

Evanston Township High School, Evanston, Ill. Architects and Engineers—Perkins & Will, Chicago. Mechanical Engineer—E. R. Gritschke, Chicago 
Clyde L. Lyon School, Glenview, Ill. Architects and Engineers—Perkins & Will, Chicago. Mechanical Engineer—E. R. Gritschke, Chicago 

New London School, New London, Texas. Architect—Preston M. Geren, Ft. Worth. Engineer—Richard K. Werner, Ft. Worth 


TRANE 


MANUFACTURING ENGINEERS 
OF HEATING, VENTILATING AND 
AIR CONDITIONING EQUIPMENT 


A THE TRANE COMPANY, LA CROSSE, WIS. 

Eastern Mfg. Division . . . Scranton, Pa 

A lot of ventilation —quickly—will Trane Company of Canada, Ltd., Toronto 
be the order when this hall fills up. 
The Trane Unit Ventilators will 


meet that order. 


Warm floors and light without 
drafts. Trane Convectors under the 
picture window make both pos- 
sible in this modern kindergarten. 


Completely recessed into the wall, 
the Trane Convector gives these 


OFFICES IN 80 U. S. AND 
10 CANADIAN CITIES 





youngsters every ilable inch of 
floor space —and plenty of warmth. 
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Today’s Headlines 
persuaded me 

to make my 
dishwasher a 


COLT AUTC 


With the threat of serious shortages just around the corner, 
it’s more important than ever to buy with the future in mind 
when you order dishwashing equipment. Today—and for the 
future—you can count on Colt Awstosan’s rugged construction 
for more years of trouble-free service. You can always count 
on a Colt Autosan, because it’s known as the dishwasher that’s 
built better to last longer. No matter how big or how small 
your kitchen, there’s an Awtosan just right for you. See your 


dealer now, or write for full details to Colt’s Manufacturing — 


Co., Hartford 15, Connecticut. 


R-3 Rack Conveyor Type, B R-8 Rack Conveyor Type. 
Capacity up to 4800 Capacity up to 9000 
dishes per hour, dishes per hour. 











R-4 Rack Conveyor Type. RC-2 Rack Conveyor Type. 
Capacity up to 6000 Copacity up to 2400 
dishes per hour. dishes per hour, 





DISHWASHING, SANITIZING 
DRYING and MIXING MACHINES 


| NEWS... 


} 
| 
} 
| 


the University of New Mexico’s com- 
munity organization program. 
C. Hobart Engle was named Illinois 


| state director of registration and educa- 
| tion recently by Gov. Adlai Stevenson. 
| Mr. Engle, who has been serving as 
| assistant director, succeeds Noble J. 
| Puffer, who was elected Cook county 
| superintendent of schools last November. 


A. L. Chapman, executive director of 


| the Texas Association of School Boards 
| and editor of its organ, Texas School- 


| board News Letter, for more than a 


year, and professor of educational ad- 


| ministration at the University of Texas, 
| has resigned his T.A.S.B. positions and 
| will take a one-year leave of absence 


from the university. 
Francis H. Horn, dean of McCoy Col- 


| lege, Johns Hopkins University, has been 


named executive secretary of the depart- 
ment of higher education of the Na- 
tional Education Association. He suc- 
ceeds Ralph W. McDonald, who had 
served as executive secretary of the de- 
partment since it was established in 
1945. Dr. McDonald recently accepted 
the presidency of Bowling Green State 
University, Bowling Green, Ohio. 


DEATHS... 

George Frederick Zook, retired presi- 
dent of the American Council on Educa- 
tion and a former U.S. Commissioner 
of Education, died August 17 after an 
illness of several weeks. Dr. Zook had 
headed the American Council for 16 
years, retiring December 31. In 1946-47, 
as chairman of the President’s Commis- 
sion on Higher Education, he directed a 
study of the ability of the nation’s col- 
leges and universities to absorb the flood 
of postwar applicants and to extend 
courses in technological fields. He re- 
turned from Paris in July after serving 
as a U.S. delegate to the Sixth Inter- 
national Conference of UNESCO. 

Robert H. Seashore, a member of the 
faculty at Northwestern University since 
1937 and chairman of the department 
of psychology since 1946, died August 
27 following a surgical operation. He 
was the son of the late Carl E. Seashore, 
former dean of the graduate school at 
Iowa and a pioneer in the study of 
psychology. Robert H. Seashore was 
also known as a researchist in the fields 
of motor skills and of the development 
and importance of vocabulary in human 
development. He worked in the study 
and measurement of human _ behavior 
and differences in human abilities, and 
standardized a comprehensive test of 
English vocabularies. 
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is 1600 








our Heinz Man 
Men in One 








Fellow Salesmen Furnish Him With Pre- Tested, 
Profit-Building Ideas That Can Help YOU! 


canes over 1600 specially trained Heinz 
men are gathering new money-making 
ideas to pass on to you! 


@ They exchange all kinds of successful 
new ideas volunteered by leading restaurant 
operators throughout the U. S. and Canada— 
ideas that can help you build bigger profits! 


@ For example, your Heinz Man can show 


you how several restaurants tripled sales on 
a standard long-profit item, thanks to the 
nationwide Heinz Merchandising Service! 


@ Just ask your Heinz Man whenever you 
have a question on menu planning, mer- 
chandising, cost control or any of the many 
other problems that face quantity food oper- 
ators today. He'll be glad to get you the an- 
swers—because he’s in business to help YOU! 


Ask Your HEINZ Man About 





HEINZ ‘57 VARIETIES 


YOU KNOW THEY’RE GOOD BECAUSE THEY'RE HEINZ! 
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COMING EVENTS 





Meeting dates for national and regional programs 


OCTOBER 12-14. School Food Service Association, 


1-3. County and Rural Area Superin- New York City. 
tendents, Dallas. 
15-18. Association of School Business DECEMBER 
Officials, Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 3-6. National School Service Institute, 
21-27. United Nations Week. Chicago. 
28-30. South Atlantic Conference on Ad- 
ministrative Leadership Serving Community FEBRUARY 
Schools, N.E.A., Asheville, N.C. 7-10. National Conference, N.E.A. Depart- 
ment of Audio-Visual Instruction, Boston. 
NOVEMBER 22-25. Annual Meeting, N.E.A. Depart- 
11-17. American Education Week ment of Rural Education, St. Louis, Mo. 


clean hands 


assure better 


health... 


concentrated 
for economy= 
40% soap solids 
A trial will convince you that Liqua-San 
“C” is the finest soap you can provide in 


wash rooms, and, at the same time, you'll 
learn of its money-saving advantages. 


HUNTINGTON LABORATORIES, INC, 
Huntington, Ind. o> Toronto, Canada 
(1) Send Liqua-San “C” Sample. 
( Send Maintenance Supplies Catalog. 
name oe a 
address 


city 


23-27. Regional Convention, American 
Association of School Administrators, St. 
Louis. 


MARCH 


8-10. Area Meeting, N.E.A. Department 
of Rural Education, Los Angeles. 


8-12. Regional Convention, American 
Association of School Administrators, Los 
Angeles. 


10. Regional Convention, National School 
Public Relations Association, Los Angeles. 


10. Regional Meeting, American Educa- 
tional Research Association, Los Angeles. 


APRIL 


5-7. Area Meeting, N.E.A. Department of 
Rural Education, Boston. 


5-9. Regional Convention, American As- 
sociation of School Administrators, Boston. 


6-10. Annual Meeting, American Asso- 
ciation for Health, Physical Education and 
Recreation, Los Angeles. 


7. Regional Convention, National School 
Public Relations Association, Boston. 


7. Regional Meeting, American Educa- 
tional Research Association, Boston. 


10, 11. Midwest Conference on Rural 
Life and Education, Sioux Falls, $.D. 


16-19. National Conference on Higher 
Education, Chicago. 


20-23. Midwest Conference on Adminis- 
trative Leadership Serving Community 
Schools, N.E.A. Department of Rural Edu- 
cation, Fargo, N.D. 


21-23. Great Lakes Conference on Rural 
Lite and Education, N.E.A. Department of 
Rural Education, University of Wisconsin, 
Madison. 


30-May 3. International Council for Ex- 
ceptional Children, Omaha. 


JUNE 


16-19. National Association of Student 
Councils of the National Association of Sec- 
ondary-School Principals, Evanston, Ill. 


30. N.E.A. Department of Elementary 
School Principals, Detroit. 


30. Annual Meeting, N.E.A. Department 
of Classroom Teachers, Detroit. 


30-July 5. National Education Association, 
Detroit. 


JULY 


7-18. Ninth Classroom Teachers National 
Conference, N.E.A. Department of Classroom 
Teachers, Michigan State Normal College, 
Ypsilanti, Mich. 
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revolutionary all- 


Here’s the venetian blind you’ve been waiting for...a 
blind that’s years ahead of the rest! It’s not just the way 
the all-Flexalum blind looks . . . with its graceful slim top 
bar and rigid tubular bottom bar. It’s the way it acts to cut 
your operating costs to a minimum. The all-Flexalum 


Veanlum.dlind 


blind cleans more easily, lasts longer, needs fewer replace- 
ments. What’s more, one and only one reputable manu- 


facturer is responsible for every part of your all-Flexalum 
blind—a fact that assures you of top quality—top to bot- 
tom. Don’t take less than the all-Flexalum venetian blind. 


HUNTER DOUGLAS CORP. , Riverside, California and 150 Broadway, New York 38, N.Y. HUNTER DOUGLAS Ltd., Montreal, Quebec. 
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THE BOOK SHELF 





ADMINISTRATION 
Counties and Cities. County and city school 
superintendents and superintendents of parochial 
schools. Part II, 1950-51 education directory, 
U.S. Office of Education. Order from U.S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, W&shington 25, D.C. 
Pp. 84. 25 cents. 


Duties of School Principals. Second Edition. 
By Paul B. Jacobson, dean of the School of 
Education, University of Oregon, William C. 
Reavis, emeritus professor of education, Univer- 
sity of Chicago, and James D. Logsdon, princi- 
pal, Shorewood High School, Shorewood, Wis. 
Tells how and why the principal assumes the 
responsibilities of the actual day-to-day activi- 
ties of the school program. Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
70 Fifth Ave., New York 11. Pp. 791, $5. 


THE SECRET OF 
DURABLE FLOORS 


Printed publications of interest to school administrators are listed as received. 


Action for Curriculum Improvement. 1951 
yearbook, Association for Supervision and Cur- 
riculum Development, N.E.A., 1201 16th St., 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C. Pp. 246. $3.50. 


CURRICULUM 


Leadership in Recreation. By Gerald B. Fitz- 
serald, director of recreation training, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota. Though designed primarily for 
college courses in recreation, it gives information 
and guidance for those concerned with group 
recreational activities and for those conducting 
in-service education programs. A. S, Barnes & 
Co., 101 Fifth Ave., New York 3. Pp. 304. $3.50. 


School Civie Clubs. Curriculum Bulletin 1950- 
51 series Number 1, Board of Education of the 


N THE PALM 
OF YOUR HAND... 


/ 


The Loxit Floor-Laying System has been 
commended and recommended by top 
architects and contractors the nation over. 
Simple to install! No special tools 
required. Uses Standard T & G Wood 
Strip Flooring—without Nails, Wood 


Another Reason 

Why You Should 

“Always Specify 
Loxit!” 


Sleepers or Mastics. With simple care 
Loxit-laid floors will give years of 


“trouble-free” service. Write today for 


literature, catalogs and sample. 


LOXIT 


FLOOR-LAYING | 
SYSTEM | 


LOXIT SYSTEMS, INC., 1217 W. WASHINGTON BLVD., CHICAGO 7, ILL. 
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Order from Superintendent 


City of New York. 
Brooklyn 2. 


of Schools, 110 Livingston St., 
Pp. 57. 


Public School Camping. California’s pilot 
project in outdoor education, By James Mitchell 
Clarke. Prepared for the San Diego City-County 
Camp Commission under the direction of the 
school-camp steering committee. Order from 
Stanford University Press, Stanford, Calif. Pp. 
184. $3. 


DIRECTORIES 
i Part 4 of 1950-51 
Education Directory, U.S. Office of Education. 
Order from U.S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D.C. Pp. 59. 15 cents. 


Ra. : A ‘ 





GUIDANCE 

Occupational Choice. An approach to a gen- 
eral theory. By Eli Ginzberg, Sol W. Ginsburg, 
M.D., Sidney Axelrad, and John L. Herma. Ap- 
proaches the problem of vocational choice by 
recognizing the need for investigating how 
choices are made. Columbia University Press, 
2960 Broadway, New York 27. Pp. 271. $3.75. 


This Is the Life. A new book of guidance for 
teen-age boys and girls. By Wellington G. 
Pierce, head, socia] studies department, Wood- 
row Wilson High School, Long Beach, Calif. 
Planned as a basic text for orientation classes. 
Order from D. C. Heath and Co., Boston. Pp. 
324. $2.60. 


HIGHER EDUCATION 
Graduate Study in Education. The 50th year- 
book of the National Society for the Study of 
Education, Part I. Edited by Nelson B. Henry. 
Order from the University of Chicago Press, 
Chicago 37. Pp. 369. Paperbound $2.75. Cloth- 
bound $3.50. 


PERSONNEL 

1951 Workshop for School-Lunch Personnel. 
Planning school lunch menus. By Rubye Mitchell 
Macauley, assistant professor of home economics, 
Ohio University School of Home Economics. Or- 
der from Center for Educational Service, Col- 
lege of Education, Ohio University, Athens, 
Ohio. Pp. 64. 


TEACHING METHODS 
Mental Hygiene in Teaching. By Fritz Redl 
and William Wattenberg, both of Wayne Uni- 
versity. States the basic principles of mental 
hygiene as they are related to teaching and ap- 
plies these principles to actual classroom situa- 
tions encountered by teachers every day in 
school. Harcourt, Brace and Co., 383 Madison 

Ave., New York 17. Pp. 454. $3.50. 


TESTS AND MEASUREMENTS 
Educational Measurement. Edited by E. F. 
Lindquist. Textbook on the theory and technic 
of educational measurement for the advanced 
graduate level. Order from American Council 
on Education, 1785 Massachusetts Ave., Wash- 
ington 6, D.C. Pp. 819. $6. 


OF GENERAL INTEREST 

Good Health for You and Your Family. A 
guide to health, safety, and happiness for every 
home, prepared from publications of the Health 
and Welfare Division of the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Co. Edited by E. Patricia Hagman. 
Order from A. S. Barnes & Co., 101 Fifth 
Ave., New York 3. Pp. 305. $3.75. 


An Introduction to Child Study. By Ruth 
Strang, professor of education, Teachers College, 
Columbia University. Gives practical suggestions 
on child care and training. Order from the 
Macmillan Co., 60 Fifth Ave., New York 11. 
Pp. 705. $4.75. 


Your Neighbor Celebrates. Explanation of the 
Jewish holidays, especially suitable for ages 
10 to 14, Prepared by Department of Interreli- 
gious Cooperation, Anti-Defamation League of 
B'nai B'rith, 327 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 4. 
Pp. 31. 10 cents. 
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PLAY BALL with 








in millions of gumes, 
the C112 is the faver- 


: ; ite. improved agein | 

ets. Being used by for 1951, it's the 

professional teams, “best buy” in ath- | 
be right. 


PBI —Official Pitcher's Box—Top quality 
white rubber. Detachable spikes. Spike 
locking nuts molded in bottom of box. 


HP1 — Official Home 
Plate— ¥% inches thick, 
tough white rubber. 
Same top quality as PB. 
Spike locking nuts 
molded in bottom of 


plate; spikes detachable. | 


NEW YORK 10, CHICAGO 10, LOS ANGELES 11 


Ahinericas Sinet Athletic Egugement : 
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O you're operating under a restricted budget? 
That’s no reason to exclude fire-safety when 
making plans for your school-building program. Even 
with the most limited budget, a fire-safe school is 
never out of reach. 

Fire-safe construction in new schools can be obtained 
by using Bethlehem Open-Web Joists, in combination 
with concrete floor slab and plaster ceiling. This type 
of construction provides an economical type of floor 
which is non-combustible, and permits maximum area 
between firewalls. 


OTHER ADVANTAGES 
OF BETHLEHEM JOISTS 


Bethlehem Joists make possible non-shrinking floors 
which prevent the formation of germ-catching cracks 
where floor meets wall. They provide a floor construc- 
tion which is long-lasting, sound-retardant, and resist- 
ant to vibration. Bethlehem Open-Web Joists are also 
immune to attack by termites and rodents. 


* BETHLEHEM 


OPEN-WEB 


eons ies sae on 
The new Vocational Building, part of Centralia High School, Centralia, 
lll., is fire-safe because it combines Bethlehem Open-Web Steel Joists, 
concrete floor slab and plaster ceiling. Architects: McCoy & Wilson, 
Mt. Vernon, lil.; Contractor: Lecoutour Construction Company, St. Louis, Mo. 


ever out of reach 


1. Floor tile or other finish. 2. Metal lath. 3. Steel joist. 4. Con- 
crete slab. 5. Plaster ceiling. 

Cross section of typical Bethlehem Open- Web Joist installation. Concrete and 

plaster prevent spread of fire. Concrete floor may be covered with asphalt 

tile, linoleum, or other finishes. 


If you’d like to learn more about the use of Beth- 
lehem Open-Web Joists, get in touch with your 
architect. Or write to us at Bethlehem, Pa. 


BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY 
BETHLEHEM, PA. 


On the Pacific Coast Bethlehem products are sold by Bethlehem Pacific Coast 
Steel Corporation. Export Distributor: Bethlehem Steel Export Corporation 


JOISTS 
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Armstrong’s Rubber Tile makes an ideal floor for 
school libraries such as this and is used to excellent 
advantage in many other areas in schools. Extremely 
resilient, it cushions footsteps, thus greatly reducing 
the sound of disturbing noise. In addition to its quiet- 
ness and underfoot comfort, Armstrong’s Rubber Tile 
is a highly durable floor, resisting wear and indentation 
through Jong years of rugged service, It’s one of the 
handsomest of floors, and offers wide freedom of design. 


Armstrong’s Asphalt Tile fills the need for attractive 
and serviceable school floors at low cost. The alkaline 
moisture resistance of this floor permits it to be in- 
stalled over concrete in direct contact with the ground, 
as in the lecture room shown below, An exclusive fea- 
ture of Armstrong’s Asphalt Tile is its non-directional 
swirl graining, which adds strength as well as beauty. 
It’s a tough floor that stands up under heavy traf- 
fic, and its smooth surface makes it easy to maintain. 


There’s an Armstrong Floor for Every School Need 


qo school floors must stand up under varying types of activity, de- 
pending on the area and its use, there’s no one : floor that provides the 


right answer throughout a school. Basement floors, for instance, need 
Armstrong’s Asphalt Tile because of its resistance to alkaline moisture. 
This colorful and rugged floor meets low-budget require ments, too, Arm- 
strong’s Rubber Tile is a wise choice wherever quietness and handsome 
durability are important considerations, For above-grade classrooms and 
corridors, Armstrong’s Linoleum is generally used because it is so 
durable, easy to maintain, and moderately priced. For a principal's office, 
board room, or library, Armstrong’s Cork Tile is an excellent choice. 

When any type of school floor is up for consideration, consult your 
Armstrong contractor for complete information and impartial advice. 
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GET ALL THE FACTS—Send today for free 

booklet, “Which Floor for Your Busi- 

ness?” This 20-page booklet in full color 

illustrates and gives full information about 

all the Armstrong’s Resilient Floors and 

their uses. It will help you weigh the ad- 
vantages of each type of resilient floor 
ond help you select the ” 
Armstrong Floor best 

suited for each area. 

Write Armstrong Cork 

Company, Floor 

Division, 3710 

State Street, 

Lancaster, Pa. 








We ask you 
to look at the record! 


UTILITY. 


All-matching design looks right 
anywhere ...in the cafeteria... 
at the soda fountain. Handsome, 
practical shape offers a surer, 
safer grip, even when outsides 


of glasses are wet. 


633 


6 oz. 5 ox. 9% ox. 


L evv808 
a wet 
\ 


/' 


STRENGTH. 


Libbey Heat-Treated tumblers 
are specially processed to stand 
up 3-5 times longer than or- 
dinary tumblers under heavy 
“punishment” from students. 
Gracetul convex-concave sur- 
face re-enforces sides. 
\\y 
ba Re 
“, ” 


ECONOMY. 


Real long-run operating econ- 
omy ... through reduced break- 
age, smaller needed inventories, 
less storage space. And every 
glass has a chip-resistant rim, 
fully guaranteed: “4 new glass 
if the rim of a Libbey ‘Safedge’ 
glass ever chips!” 


TO ORDER: 


Contact your near-by Libbey supply dealer. 
He has samples and prices of a whole line of 
Heat-Treated tumblers. Or write direct to 
Libbey Glass, Toledo 1, Ohio. 


LIBBEY GLASS ounseTnblou. & 


esTaAsiisHend 1818 


LIBBEY GLASS, Division of Owens-Illinois Glass Company, Toledo |, Ohio” 
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TO HELP YOU get more information quickly on the new products described in this section, 
we have provided the pooes oes card opposite page 184. Just circle the key numbers 


on the card which correspond 


the numbers at the close of each descriptive item in which 


‘ou are interested. The NATION'S SCHOOLS will send your requests to the manufacturers. 
£ you wish other product information, just write us and we shall make every effort to supply it. 


Dishwashing Machine 


A new pump type dishwashing ma- 
chine is being introduced which features 
a rackless all nylon molded conveyor. 
No metal is exposed which could chip 
or mar dishes. Cups and glasses are 
placed on the conveyor without the use 
of dish racks and plates are placed up- 
right between the nylon pegs. Nylon 
rollers afford smooth, quiet rolling of 
the conveyor over extruded brass rails. 

All parts and scrap trays of the machine 
are easily accessible through large clean 
out doors on the front of the machine. 
The scrap trays completely cover each 
wash and rinse tank and fine perfora- 
tions are used for maximum filtration 
of food particles. The new series, 85PT, 
is available in three standard models: a 
two tank machine; a two tank machine 
with pre-wash from available water 
supply, and a three tank machine. G. S. 
Blakeslee & Co., Dept NS, 1844 S. 
Laramie Ave., Chicago 50. (Key No. 
545) 


Fin-Vector Radiation 


The new “Fin-Vector” radiation unit 
has been introduced for greater versa- 
tility, performance and economy. Sev- 
eral types of covers are available to meet 
the needs for various types of installa- 
tions. A new adjustable hanger for two 
or three-tier assemblies provides for easy 
installation. Only the top tier need be 
fastened, lower tiers hanging freely. 

The tubes and fins of the Fin-Vector 
heating element are made of metals es- 
peciaily selected for high conductivity of 
heat. The units are offered in two sizes, 
1% inch tube with 3% inch square fins 
and 2 inch tube with 4% inch square 
fins. C. A. Dunham Co., Dept. NS, 
400 W. Madison St., Chicago 6. (Key 
No. 546) 
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Toledo Peelers 


The peel trap on the new Toledo 
Peelers has been redesigned and brought 
in flush with the cabinet. There is a 
self-cleaning action in the interior with 
peels going directly to the trap. The 
aew models have a clean-line appearance 
and are finished in two tone gray. 

Special attention has been given to 
easy adaptation of the machine to vari- 
ous installation requirements. Leg height 
can be changed in the field as can the 
direction of the discharge chute and mo- 
tor control location. The new Toledo 
Sterling Peelers are available in 15, 30, 
45 and 60 pounds per minute capacities 
and feature the standard Toledo “dou- 


ble action” peeling with Carborundum 
brand abrasive on both the cylinder wall 
and in the rotating disc. Toledo Scale 
Co., Dept. NS, 1023 Telegraph Rd., To- 
ledo 12, Ohio. (Key No, 547) 


Stereo Screen 


The new Da-Lite Stereo Screen for 
three dimensional pictures is designed to 
meet all of the exacting requirements of 
Stereo projection. The screen has a 
smooth flat surface without wrinkles or 
distortion. It has a clear coated back, 
silver coated projection surface, 1% inch 
black border, is 40 by 40 inches overall, 
light in weight and designed for wall 
hanging or table use. The screen has 
a self-storing container and is economical 
in price. Da-Lite Screen Co., Inc., Dept. 
NS, 2711 N. Pulaski Rd., Chicago 39. 
(Key No. 548) 

(Continued on page 160) 


Acousti-Celotex Finish 


A new washable finish is being in- 
corporated into all Acousti-Celotex sound 
conditioning tile. The result of years of 
research and development by the com-. 
pany, the new finish is applied directly 
to the board under pressure, becoming 
an integral part of the tile. The new fin- 
ish is a tough, flexible coating with a 
linen-like texture. It gives better light 
diffusion than a smooth surface although 
the light reflection value remains the 
same. The Celotex Corp., Dept. NS, 120 
S. La Salle St., Chicago 3. (Key No. 549) 


Folding Table 


“Off-center pedestal legs” are the fea- 
ture of the new folding banquet table 
for instituitonal use. They afford the 
maximum of leg room and allow tables 
to be stacked in the minimum of space. 
The Midtex or plywood tops are attrac- 
tive in appearance, designed for rugged 
use and are laminated to heavy plywood 
framework. No screws or rivets in the 
top gives a smooth surface and makes 
the tables easy to clean and keep clean. 

The recessed steel apron of the table 
is formed for maximum strength and 
durability. The legs fold within the 
framework for easy, convenient stacking. 
Sufficient leg room is allowed since the 
legs are recessed from the ends of the 
table. The Midwest standard “DuHoney- 
20” automatic legs lock legs in both 
folded and extended positions. The 
tables are available in 30 inch widths in 
60, 72 and 96 inch lengths and in 36 inch 
widths in 72 and 96 inch lengths. All 
tables have a standard height of 29% 
inches. Tops are available in tempered 


Midtex, plywood, Formica and linoleum. 
Midwest Folding Products Co., Dept. 
NS, Roselle, Ill. (Key No. 550) 
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PORTABLE POPCORN | STAND 


Just right for school use! Low cost, yet durable. Bringsin extra prof- 
its from basketball games, school carnivals and other activities. Has 
plenty of storage space for boxes, seasonirg, popped and unpopped 
corn. Equipped with 110 volt electric heating unit and 8 quart all- 
aluminum popper. Easily portable on semi-pneumatic rubber tires. 
Stainless steel and aluminum construction. Size: 36” x 18” x 36” 
Concession Supply Company offers a complete line of concession 
equipment, popcorn, boxes, etc., as supplied to the show industry 
for almost half a century. Write for catalog and prices. 


CONCESSION SUPPLY CO. 


3920 SECOR RD TOLEDO 13, OHIO 


UNTIES 
YOUR HANDS 


Bobrick 31 in white baked enamel 
se 
This Dispenser Lets You Specify 
Any Kind of Powdered Soap 


You're not tied to one brand of powdered soap when you 
install Bobrick 31. Its paddle wheel dispensing mechanism 
will handle any free-flowing powdered soap or detergent 
that you buy now—or in the future. Bobrick long ago 
abandoned push-up and slide valves because they jam or 
clog with some types of powdered soap. That's why Bobrick 
31 lets you specify the soap that best meets your needs. 


* 
Bobiick MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 


%& 1214 Nostrand Avenue, Brooklyn 25, New York 
% 1839 Blake Avenue, Los Angeles 39, California 





ye in Man 
zs: LANDTYPES 


Stand Out on 
ae CRAM’S Physical Maps 


Long before children can grasp the meaning of map 
:ymbols, they can understand Cram’s New Physical 
(Landtype) Maps. 

That’s possible because these new maps carry a pictorial 
three-dimensional effect. Mountains look like mountains. 
Drainage basins seem to slope toward their outlets. Sim- 
ply. forcibly, clearly, landtypes are visualized. Interna- 
tional colors are used for the physical features. 

On the Physical-Political Series, the latest political 
houndaries are printed in red over the regular physical 
map. Index of place names is keyed by longitude and 
latitude. 

The wall maps are large scale, 51 inches wide, easily 
readable at classroom distance. Companion globes are 
offered in two sizes, 12” and 16”. 

Cram Maps and Globes are available with Markable- 
Kleenable surface. That’s the finish you can mark, draw 
on, or color. Then wipe clean with soft cloth or tissue 
paper. Your hands stay clean, too. 

May I send vou additional information? Ask for Cir- 
culars 187 and 190. 


THE GEORGE F. CRAM CO. INC. 


730 E. Washington St. Indianapolis 7, Ind. 














Don’t Let THIS Happen! 


If you are building an auditorium you will need a stage. Stages 
need curtains . . . curtains need tracks. Remember to provide 
NOW for the inclusion of curtain track in your building plans. 
Avoid last minute construction expenses and costly delay by 


early planning and ordering. 


Curtain Track and Curtain Control Equipment 


AUTOMATIC DEVICES CO. 


116 N. 8th Street e@ Allentown, Pa. 
“We Support the Most Celebrated Curtains in the World” 
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ut Clarke 9!" Designed forthe 


SHOW YOU... CO-ORDINATED 
CLASSROOM 


Only actual use can demonstrate the 
overall superiority of Clarke 
maintenance machines. We want to 
show you — on your own floors — why 
Clarke machines have long been 
preferred for al] phases of floor care. 
Clarke makes a machine for every 
job, for every budget. There's 

a representative near you for free 
demonstration. Send the coupon 
below today! 





HERE IS JUST PART OF THE CLARKE LINE: 


DESKS and CHAIRS 


e First—they are designed for comfort and correct 
posture at a variety of school room tasks. 
© Second—they are built in a wide range of correctly 
proportioned sizes to provide proper seating for chil- 
dren of all ages from kindergarten to college—and 
: they are easily interchanged to suit every pupil with- 
CLARKE FLOOR MAINTAINERS ts out bothersome adjustments. 
ae a) ¢ Third—they are readily and easily moved for dif- 
Job-fitted sizes for any application. <4 ferent classroom arrangements—to give the pupil 
Does six jobs: scrubs, waxes, _ (| every advantage of good lighting and good visibility. 
polishes, steel wools, disc-sands and NORCOR Tubular Desks and Chairs are ideal for 
shampoos. Self-lifting wheels. } modern classroom arrangements. 





NORCOR 
DeLuxe 

CLARKE WET AND ORY | 

VACUUM CLEANER | 

Picks up water, dirt, DESK Cc HAIR 

dust. Quick-draining R ree 

dems: vate <ileliaaies Here is the strength and rigid- 

heavy lifting. Tir emeeutecd seetlan aaa 


easy mobility for the flexible 
classroom. 


SALES ANDO © Angle Steel Construction— 


SERVICE BRANCHES Sturdy as a skyscraper 
© Adjustable Top 
IN ALL 


© Comfort-Curved, Posture 

=> PRINCIPAL CITIES | Correct Plywood Seat and 
| Back Rails 

© Large Work Surface 


WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG 





eaecece eee wma emeess4 


CLARKE SANDING MACHINE COMPANY 
5010 Clay Street, Muskegon, Michigan 

Please rush me hints on easier and faster floor care and more information 

on the following machines: 

Clarke Floor Maintoiners__-. Clarke Wet ond Dry Vacuum Cleaner__ 

——Please arrange a free demonstration, 


NAME 





fe ene 








TP RTS ae 


CITY. ZONE STATE. NORCOR MANUFACTURING CO. © GREEN BAY + WISCONSIN 





Le wwe weweeee eese ee eee eo me mace! 
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What's Flew .. 


GoldE Slide Carrier 


A new streamlined auto-focusing two 
way GoldE Slide Carrier is being | intro 
duced for the GoldE Manumatic 2 by 2 
inch Slide Projector. The new carrier 
is nearly 100 per cent auto-focusing. A 
slide of any thickness can be dropped 
into the aperture without disturbing the 
slide being shown. As a slide is trans 
ported into the aperture, it is auto 
matically fixed in its proper focal plane. 
The carrier is extremely light in weight. 
GoldE Mfg. Co., Dept. NS, 1220 W. 
Madison St., Chicago 7. (Key No. 551) 


Redesigned Pencil Sharpeners 


The new Model 51 series of Apsco 
Deluxe Pencil Sharpeners has been com- 
pletely restyled in Neoteric design. The 
new Neoteric design is used on the Chi- 
cago Deluxe for. standard pencils, the 
Giant Deluxe with centering turret for 
all sizes of wood case pencils and crayons, 
and the Premier Deluxe with automatic 
feed. The new design is attractive in 
appearance and the sharpeners feature 
the sturdy construction and durable hol- 
low milled cutters developed by the 
company for their complete line. Bases 
are die cast of an alloy having excep- 
tional tensile, impact and compression 
strength and are reenforced at stress 


points. The shaving receptacles have 
transparent acetate windows, are designed 
for maximum capacity in minimum 
space and lock in any of three positions 


for various mountings. Automatic Pen- 
cil Sharpener Co., Dept. NS, 336 N. 
Foothill Rd., Beverly Hills, Calif. (Key 
No. 552) 


Fiberglas Fabrics 


A line of 40 different design and 
print combinations of Coronized Fiber- 
glas fabrics is being introduced. The 
hand-print draperies are woven of Fiber- 
glas yarns made by Owens-Corning 


Fiberglas Corporation. They cannot burn 
but are permanently incombustible since 
(Continued on page 164) 


they are made of spun glass. They are 
readily washable and do not shrink or 
stretch. They resist fading from sunlight, 
resist wrinkles and require no ironing, 
thus simplifying maintenance. 

The present Fiberglas hand-print drap- 
ery materials are the result of long 
research in processes for printing the 
fabrics. They have bright fast colors, 
are soft to the touch and for draping 
and the many attractive print designs 
make them suitable for all needs whether 
dormitory rooms, sun porches, reception 
rooms or other areas where draperies 
are indicated. Whitcombe-McGeachin & 
Co., Inc., Dept. NS, 509 Madison Ave., 
New York 22. (Key No. 553) 


Heavy-Duty Steam Gun 


Where heavy-duty steam cleaning op- 
erations are required the new Model 502 
Oakite Solution-Lifting Steam Gun will 
be of interest. It is designed for use 
where range of operation pressure is 50 
to 100 p.s.i., with minimum boiler rat- 
ing of 25 or more h.p. recommended, 
With the gun, steam-detergent spray is 
automatically lifted 12 feet above the 
working level to provide thorough clean- 
ing of large equipment and other sur- 
faces. Oakite Products, Inc., Dept. NS, 
118A Thames St., New York 6. (Key 
No. 554) 





Now is the Time to 


nukeYel-arlh 4> 


with Yust Line Stainless Steel Equipment 


When modernizing your present building, be sure to 
specify JUST LINE Stainless Steel equipment. Because 
it assures the utmost in sanitation and a lifetime of 
service, JUST LINE Stainless Steel equipment is first 
choice of leading Architects, Builders and Institution 


Administrators. 


Write for Literature N-1051 or send us your specifications. Our 
Engineers will gladly cooperate with you in developing your plans. 
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... that’s why doors 
should be Weldwood! 


Always in a hurry to get out! 





No doubt about it — youngsters can give doors a rough time! 


THE WELDWOOD FIRE DOOR carries . - , 
Underwriters’ Label for all Class B and But there’s nothing to worry about when Weldwood 
C openings. Has incombustible Kaylo* 
core with special construction and fire- 
proofed edge banding. Standard flush 
faces are handsome birch veneers. Wide 
variety of other fine hardwood faces 
available on special order. Safe. Beau- eS: oes 
tiful. Maximum durability. Dimension- Chey remain in perfect balance — free from the effects of 
ally stable. Easily-manageable. hard knocks ... free from warpage . .. free from sticking 


and jamming. 


Flush Doors are on the job. 
Weldwood doors can take all that students hand out. 


And take it for a long, long time! 


THE WELDWOOD STAY-STRATE DOOR Their beautiful hardwood faces stay beautiful through 


is similar to the Weldwood Fire Door, the years. 
but the edge banding is not fireproofed. 
Recommended for use where a labeled And both the Weldwood doors described at the left 
door is not specified but where fire are highly fire-resistant and heat-resistant. 

resistance is a desirable advantage. 

Same wide variety of beautiful hard- Don’t take chances — always specify WELDWOOD Doors. 
wood facings. 


T. M. Reg. Owens-Illinois Glass Co 


: ; y ® 
at ee ee oe WELDWOOD* FLUSH DOORS 
er ace ae Manufactured and distributed by 


wood Stay-Strate Doors, Weldwood UNITED STATES PLYWOOD CORPORATION 


Honeycomb Doors, Mengel Hollow- 
core Doors, Mengel and Algoma 


Lumber Core Doors, 1%” and 134’ 55 West 44th Street, New York 18, N. Y. 
prsiiebeined nese oe Branches in Principal Cities e Distributing Units in Chief Trading Areas 
Dealers Everywhere 
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TANARIS for changing 
TMNT MSE ROOM USES 


MORE seating capacity ® 


MORE teg comfort 


Churches, schools, 
hotels, institutions, 
fraternal buildings. 


MORE exclusive features Conver? any room 


into @ banquet or 


MORE strength and rigidity 222? “tvity,"20m- 


MORE for your money 


Send for folder with complete specifications. 


MITCHELL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
2734 S. 34th St., Milwaukee 7, Wis. 


THE STRONGEST, HANDIEST FOLDING TABLE MADE! 


Train students with the tools they'll use as professionals 





“SK hiinoees 


for vocational training classes 


snd 


SKIL 3” BELT SANDER Model 448 


Job-proved for producing per- 
fectly smooth finish on all mate- 
rials...wood, metal and 
composition. Fast production. 
Finer workmanship. Comfortable 
handling. Easiest control. Serves 
dual school purpose: in vocational 


class work it provides a profes- | 
sional tool for wood and metal | 


working; in maintenance, it is ex- 


cellent for refinishing desks, slate | 


blackboards, etc. Same construc- 


tion available with vacuum dust | 


collector as model 449. 


Your students deserve the tools professionals use 


N 





SKIL products are made only by | 
SKILSAW, INC. SKM 

5033 Elston Avenue, Chicage 30, Illinois | 
i BLE TOOLS | 


Factory branches in principal cities PORTA 
fin Canada: Skiltools, Ltd., 66 Portland Street, Toronto, Ontario 
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for TOMORROW'S 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS 


To provide your engineering students and faculty the 
very best electronic test equipment specif y Simpson— | 
instruments that. stay accurate! 

The World’s Largest Makers of Electronic Test 
Equipment —Simpson is renowned among labora- 
tory and field engineers for painstaking laboratory 
development effort and quality control that delivers 
reliable instruments of highest accuracy. 


below for 
rxce Simpson Catalog 


SIMPSON ELECTRIC COMPANY 

5200 W. Kinzie, Chicago 44 * CO 1-1221 
Please send me the Simpson catalog show- 
ing complete line of Simp Electrical 
Instruments and Test Equipment. | 








Name 
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THE FIRST 
REALLY COMPLETE 
Musical 
Instrument Line 


Everything possible in edu- 
cational aids, exclusive teach- 
ing helps and instruments— 


| to develop the school in- 


strumental music program 
from Kindergarten to Col- 
lege! Here’s the one really 
complete- line of band and 
orchestra instruments—wind, 
string and percussion—all f 
of guaranteed quality undet 
one name. A Pan-American 
representative can help you 
with your band and orches- 
tra organizing problems, too! 
Write us today for complete 
information ... mail coupon 
for free literature. 


MAIL COUPON 
FOR THIS BOOKLET 
AND OTHER FREE LITERATURE 


Especially important 
P- Ase RIC xy 


to School Adminis- 
trators is this free 12- 
pagebooklet,“Music, 
BAND INSTRUMEN 
ELKHART 


ae 
= 


igre 


meee 


and the Basic Objec- 
tives of Education.” 
Send for it without 
obligation. 


INDIANA 





PAN-AMERICAN BAND INSTRUMENTS, ELKHART, INDIANA, DEPT. 1053 


0 0 


String Instrument 
Catalog 


Music, a 


o Wind Instrument 
Basic Otis ives Catalog 


Rhythm Band Name Title__ 


Instrument Catalog 


Address 
Percussion Instru- 
ment Catalog 

City 


New Educational 


Aids Catalog School 











Wht’ Hlew ... 


Antiseptic Huntolene 


A new type germicidal product is 
being introduced for use in dust mops 
to reduce bacteria during daily main- 
tenance. Known as Antiseptic Hunto- 
lene, the product is designed to control 
all types of communicable disease bac- 
teria and prevent their growth. The 
mop head is sprayed with Antiseptic 
Huntolene and allowed to stand for 24 
hours before using. It is basically a re- 
fined dust-laying distillate used for wood 
maintenance. In addition it sanitizes 
floors and mops, thus helping to prevent 
the multiplication of germs and _ the 
spread of disease. It rinses out of mops 
and cloths in soap and water, leaving 
them clean and sanitary for reuse. Hun- 
tington Laboratories, Inc., Dept. NS, 
Huntington, Ind. (Key No. 555) 


Air Sanitizer 
A compact, recessed wall mounting 
unit has been introduced to provide ul- 
tra-violet radiation for confined areas. 


Known as the Model No. RSW201-U6 
Air Sanitizer, the unit has a highly ef- 
ficient parabolic reflector especially de- 


signed to concentrate and direct the 
maximum energy from the ultra-violet 
lamp to an angle that is above the hori- 
zontal, yet in such manner as to reduce 
to a minimum the reflection from low 
ceilings. The controlled reflection en- 
sures complete upper irradiation of a 
room. 

The unit has a housing of 20 gauge 
steel, finished in white baked enamel, 
and the reflector is of Alzak aluminum. 
It is built for flush mounting and is 
rigidly reenforced to prevent distortion 
during installation. Handy wiring com- 
partments at each end of the housing 
aid in wiring and eliminate the need for 
additional outlet boxes. The fixture 
should be mounted seven teet from the 
floor. Sperti Faraday Inc., Dept. NS, 
Adrian, Mich. (Key No. 556) 


Holoflux Luminaire 


The new 9300 series surtace-attached 
Holoflux Luminaires simulate recessed 
construction because of their extreme 
shallowness of design. They offer low 
brightness, high output, easy and con- 
tinuous installation and minimum de- 
preciation. Brightness control is provided 
both across and along the axis of the 
lamps. 

Features of the construction of the 
new units include easy remqval of the 


(Continued on poge 168) 


Controlens and snap shut hinged doors. 
The luminaires can take two or four 
fluorescent lamps of either the conven- 


tional bipin or the new instant-start sin- 
gle pin type. A small percentage of 
upward light illuminates the ceiling and 
there is complete absence of glare, even 
in long continuous runs. Holophane 


Company, Inc., Dept. NS, 342 Madison 
Ave., New York 17, (Key No. 557) 


Desk Tops 


The new Schoolboard plastic desk 
top simulates grained wood but is built 
of plastic throughout. It is manufac- 
tured in all standard sizes for replace- 
ment of old desk tops. It does not re- 
quire sanding or refinishing, does not 
stain from ink, clay, crayon or pencil 
and resists pencil and knife gouging. 
The Schoolboard is designed to provide 
a low-cost permanent desk top requiring 
a minimum of maintenance. Bandt, Inc., 
Dept. NS, 37-17 33rd St., Long Island 
City 1, N. Y. (Key No. 558) 
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Cat (oun Kitchen, Gat 


up-to-date TOLEDO machines 


4 


“DOUBLE-ACTION” PEELER 


New Toledo Peeler for potatoes does a cleaner, faster 
job ... with minimum of waste. Improved peel trap. 
Maximum adaptability to installation needs. Efficient 
Carborundum surfaces on both cylinder wall and disc. 
Choice of capacities—15, 30, 45 and 60 lb.--each 

peeling a full charge in 1 to 1% minutes. 


FAST, EFFICIENT DISHWASHING 


Toledo Conveyor-Type Dishwashers in full range of 
sizes and capacities. Automatic conveyor controls 
time of work for efficient dishwashing. Zip-Lok 
makes it easy to remove spray tubes for 
cleaning, without tools. Also avail- 
able—Door-T ype with 3-Way 
Door, opens front and both 
sides. 


WEIGH IT IN 
WEIGH IT OUT 


Weigh-in all produce and 
meats with Toledo Receiv- 
ing Scales... Portable 
Model 1800 shown here. 
Weigh-out portions quickly, 
accurately with Toledo 
Speedweigh over- 
and-under scales. 


Steak Machines 





SEND FOR BULLETINS 


Check your needs... send for latest bulletins on these modern 
Toledo Kitchen Machines for your requirements today— 


D Peelers for potatoes [J Slicer with Quick- [ Steak Machines 
and vegetables Weigh Estimator 
C Speedweigh Por- 
e-Trpe Did tion Scales 
washing Machines 
Choppers £) Receiving Scales 
O Conveyor Dish- 
washing Machines ( Power Meat Saws 0 Ingredient Scales 


ALL THE WAY! Write to... . Toledo Scale Company, Toledo 1, Ohio 


D Door-Type Dish. D “Gravity-Feed” 
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UWS Multiple Head 


DRINKING FOUNTAINS 


... designed to ease traffic congestion with 
sanitary, trouble-free operation. 


insist on HAWS... 
®@ Sanitary Drinking Fountains 
@ Electric Water Coolers 
@ Cafeteria Water Facilities 
@ Faucets, Filters and Accessories 
WRITE FOR THE NEWEST HAWS CATALOG, TODAY! 


“DRINK PROPERLY” 
FREE posters AVAILABLE—please specify quantity 
HAWS DRINKING FAUCET CO. 


1433 FOURTH STREET (Since 1909) BERKELEY 10,CALIFORNIA 
Agents and Sales Reprevgentatives in All Principal Cities 





SEATS MORE PEOPLE 
WITH MORE LEG ROOM 


Legs Lock Automatically in CHOICE 
Place . . . cannot collapse (o} aun £0) 2) 
Plywood, 

Masonite, 
Formica or Linoleum. 


WRITE FOR LITERATURE 


MIDWEST FOLDING PRODUCTS 








DARNELL 


Casters E& Wheels 


A saving at every turn— 
‘re in the money right 
the start with Damell 


Darnell Casters and Wheels 
} ib: @ > MMM reduce the overhead that is 
TT | underfoot. Kind to floors. 


Vein EQUIPMENT.... 


PSALM meat. Darnell Casters will 
always swivel and roll 


DARNELL CORP. LTD., 60 WALKER ST. NEW YORK.N.Y. 
LONG BEACH, CALIFORNIA, 36 N. CLINTON, CHICACO, ILL. 


for school lochers 


You get the finest in controlled 
locker protection when you 
specify Dudley Locks for your 
school. These locks, Master- 
Keyed or Master-Charted, have 
set a standard of school protec- 
tion for thirty years. 


The unique Dudley Master Key 
is an added security feature. It 
can’t be duplicated on the stand- 
ard key-making machines used 
by most locksmiths. 

Write for Catalog Folder with detailed 
data on locks shown here, and built-in, 
Master-Keyed S-540, the lock with 15- 
second combination change. 


DUDLEY .LOCK 
CORPORATION 


Dept. 1010, Crystal Lake, Illinois 
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Combination desks 
from PICK are quality made 
































for years of service... 


From simple galvanometers or multi- 
purpose test units, to precise laboratory 
standards .. . WESTON Instruments 
inspire their users to new achievements 
in their quest for knowledge. 


Students soon learn to admire the accu- 
racy for which WESTONS have long been 
famous. Instructors appreciate their stam- 
ina and dependability. Critical research 
workers place full confidence in their 
indications. And practical administrators 
know that their year-after-year depend- 
ability makes the cost of WESTON equip- 
ment remarkably low. 





You're assured of long service 
and lasting good looks with these outstanding 
new combination desks. Wooden parts are North- 
ern Hard Rock Maple in a handsome natural finish. 
Seat and desk base are made in one piece of drawn 
sheet steel. Adjustable from A to C sizes. Prompt Write for latest details on WESTON 
shipment. Since 1857 Pick has served the hotel, Instruments; as well as a free copy of the 
restaurant and institutional fields. Now let this 140- page mennaneis “Suggestions for 


experience serve you by selecting school furniture, : «te 
equipment and supplies from Pick. Write for our ering San Oe Oh et ee 


School, College and University Catalog. 
WESTON ELECTRICAL INSTRUMENT CORPORATION 


610 Frelinghuysen Avenue, Newark 5, N. J. 


7% L BE RT PI i K O. ° I N t On Manufacturers of Weston and TAGliabue Instruments 
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Whats Hlew ... 


Disposable Toweling 


Medico Toweling is a soft, white 
disposable product which can be used 
either wet or dry. It is said to be lint- 
free and fully absorbent and not to fall 
apart when wet. It can be used as dis- 
posable wash cloths, for drying the face 
and hands, to wash and clean practically 
any surface, for slings, foot mats and 
many other purposes. It is packed in 
rolls of 100 feet in portable dispenser 
boxes, each equipped with metal cutting 
edge for ease in using any desired length. 
A complete unit of 12 dispenser boxes is 
packed in a patented wood-grained fin 
ish receptacle, providing a self-contained 
service for dispensing the towels and a 
receptacle for the used towels. Devel 
oped in Canada, Medico Toweling is 
released in the United States by Wood- 
lets Inc., Dept. NS, Portland, Pa. (Key 
No. 559) 


Asphalt Tile Preserver 


A new asphalt tile preserver has been 
introduced which is anti-slip, penetrating 
and surface sealing. It has been rigor- 
ously tested in use and results indicate 
a cut in floor maintenance time and a 
saving in floor maintenance materials 
with its use. The preserver is applied 
in a single treatment, requiring no 


| Delight / 


n instant 


—~ Mo 00K; 


wax. Applications last for several 
months, keeping the floors in good con- 
dition, according to the manufacturer. 
The new dressing preserves the beauty 
of the asphalt tile and increases its life. 
Multi-Clean Products, Inc., Dept. NS, 
2277 Ford Pkwy., St. Paul 1, Minn. 
(Key No. 560) 


Swingate 


The Burke Swingate is a Burke Built 
Child Tested piece of playroom equip- 
ment for kindergarten or nursery school. 
The colorful, sturdily constructed unit is 
designed for vigorous activity by younger 
children. It can also be used by children 
who are physically handicapped. De- 
ficient limbs can be exercised on the 
Swingate with complete safety. 


(Continued on page 172) 


The Swingate is available in two 
models, G-65 in the larger size for per- 
manent installation on outdoor play- 
grounds, and G-60 for indoor use. The 
foot rest and slats of the gate are made 
of hardwood, the base is of steel and the 
supporting pipe is welded to the base. 
The frame of the gate is made of channel 
iron electrically welded to the center 
mast which revolves on a single ball 
bearing for maximum ease of operation. 
The Swingate is finished in bright, at- 
tractive colors. The J. E. Burke Co., Dept. 
NS, Fond Du Lac, Wis. (Key No. 561) 


Ice Cream Freezer 


A new 1951 model ice cream and 
frozen custard freezer is now available 
from Mills Industries. The refrigerated 
side cabinet pump-fed model provides a 
continuous supply of custard, the refrig- 
erated mix being supplied from the 
cabinet by a pump as the finished prod- 
uct is drawn off. A new sanitary draw- 
off spigot serves custard with speed 
and ease. An extra heavy drive head 
provides greater strength for low tem- 
perature operation. A new 2 hp. agita- 
tor drive motor is also available and is 
interchangeable with the standard mo- 
tor. Mills Industries, Inc., Dept. NS, 
4100 Fullerton Ave., Chicago 39. (Key 
No. 562) 








GRIGGS 


ng 4 


Try Seidel’s Instant Pudding 


Rich and Mellow in 
flavor—delicious as an heir- 
loom recipe—oll you do is add cold 
milk—beat less than a minute—serve! 3 
popular flavors: Chocolate, Vanilla and Butter- 
scotch. Economical, too, 27 3-02. servings from 


each 18-02. package—costs 3/2¢ or less per 
(liquid or dry 
solids) you add. Nutritious! 3-doz. carton 
only $21.00. 
Saver—No stirring, No scorching, No 
too—Send 
for a trial order today!— 
Shipped Prepaid! 


serving including the milk 
(asst’d if desired) 


failures—save money, 


Ad. Seidel & Son Inc. 
1245 W. Dickens Avenue, Chicago 14 
“ESTABLISHED 1890 


Time 


Griggs’ 





new AIRLINER 
tubulur seating is durable, 
fine quality school furni- 
ture that pleases everyone. 
Be sure to see the Griggs 


line of fine school seating. 


GRIGE6S 
EQUIPMENT gn 
COMPANY. wre” 


There is @ Dealer near you. Write us requesting his name. 


Tubular 
Seating 


TODAY ..- 
Manufacturers of School, Request the 

free 32-page 
Griggs School 
Seating Cata- 
log! 


BELTON, TEXAS 
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On Royal Electric—what a keyboard for teaching! 


That keyboard! That irresistible, electric-powered 
keyboard! 
You can get right down to this appealing factor with 
no time wasted on teaching controls. 
They are designed for instant accessibility. 
WORDS HAVE MEANING... 


When you say, “Stroke or tap the keys—with relaxed 
hands and forearms — don’t strike them,” your words 
aren’t just words. 


They mean something! Pupils can actually do what 


CYA 


Standard ¢ Portable « Electric 


you say . .. on this splendidly engineered teaching tool! 

Besides, the individual pupil can “touch condition” 
the keyboard to her needs. . . thanks to Royal’s exclu- 
sive “Touch Control.” 


“MAGIC” MARGIN, TOO... 
With Royal’s exclusive ‘Magic’? Margin, the pupil is 


encouraged through easy, instant margin-setting to 


learn proper placement of typed material on the sheet. 


Ask your Royal representative to demonstrate the 
Royal Electric Typewriter to your classes. 


Get Royal’s Newest Teaching Aid: 


“WHAT IS YOUR TYPEWRITER I. Q.?” 


Royal Typewriter Company, Inc., Dept. O-2 
2 Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


I should like a free copy of “What Is Your Type- 
writer I. Q.?”—an exciting new series of objec- 


tive tests. 





ADDRESS 








Made by the World’s Largest Manufacturer of Typewriters 


“Magic” and “Touch Control” are registered trade-marks ot 
Royal Typewriter Company, Inc 
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Precision-built to give audiots the “feel” a fine tools 
—sturdy and tough for classroom use—the Atkins N A qT | eo N A L L O C K 
line of “Silver Steel” Jr. saws has won outstanding combination 
popularity with instructors and students alike! From Cc, /) ( Oi 

seh s ” * 4) V4 Of? 
the famous Jr.-65, with its 16” blade and Perfection — hath Ge if 
pattern handle, to Jr. hand saws and keyhole saws, 


the “Silver Steel” Jr. line is not only complete, but 
replete with features which only ATKINS offers! 


USE—DON’T ABUSE—FINE TOOLS 


E. C. ATKINS AND COMPANY cM 


Meme Office and Factory: 402 S. IIlineis St., Indianapolis 9, Ind. 
Breach Factory: Pertiand, Oregon *Knife Factory:Lancaster, N.Y. 
Sales Offices: Chicage + Pertiand + New York 


rKINS NY NATIONAL LOCK 
| Me cero COMPANY 


THERE 1S AN ATKINS SAW FOR EVERY CLASSROOM USE | 
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BLAKESLEE 


To handle the peak loads 
in the new cafeteria of 
Schuster’s department 
store in Milwaukee, Al- 
bert Pick Co., Inc. speci- 
fied a Blakeslee 85B 
Dishwashing machine. 
The world’s fastest dish- 


washing machine affects 
profitable savings intime 
and labor. 
Write for facts on the 
complete Blakeslee line 


G. S. BLAKESLEE & CO. 
104 $. Sted AVE. CHICAGO 50, ILL. 
NEW YORK TORONTO 
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Whats Hew ... 


Swivel Yarn Sweeper 


A new duster, especially useful for 
daily routine dusting of smooth floors, 
is designed to save time while doing a 
thorough sweeping job. The Swivel 
Yarn Sweeper takes up all dirt and dust 
and the complete mop and handle will 
pass under an object only 2 inches off 
the floor and into a narrow space 5 
inches wide. The operator can stand 
in one spot and, with a twist of the 
handle, clean around and under desks, 
chairs, tables and equipment. 

The sweeper has a galvanized steel 
frame, swivel action and is spot welded 
for durability. Handles are of lacquered 
hard maple and the detachable heads 
are of army duck cotton treated for 
fast dust pick-up. The heads are easily 
removed and replaced and are made of 
washable, non-shrinking canvas. J. I. 
Holcomb Mfg. Co., Dept. NS, 1601 
Barth Ave., Indianapolis 7, Ind. (Key 
No. 563) 


Adhesive “Tacks” 


A small disc, adhesive on both sides, 
is offered to take the place of tacks and 
tape. Known as Stik-tacks, they adhere 
to any surface, including glass, metal 
and tile, and can be reused indefinitely. 
Stick-tacks are semi-opaque, small round 


discs which can be used to post notices, 
attach labels and many other uses where 
an adhesive is needed. Thompson-Win- 
chester Co., Inc., Dept. NS, 201 State 
St., Boston 9, Mass. (Key No. 564) 


Complete Kitchen Unit 





Home economics departments will be 
interested in the new kitchen unit re- 
cently introduced. It combines a refrig- 
erator, a large storage drawer, a 12 by 
16 inch sink, a drainboard and a three 
burner gas range in slightly more than 
four square feet of floor space. Other 
models are available with electric burners 


(Continued on page 176) 


for cooking. The unit can also be used 
in teachers’ rooms to provide facilities 
for teachers’ lunches and snacks. 

The four cubic foot refrigerator is in- 
sulated with Fiberglas. The gas burners 
have a valve which allows adjustment for 
natural, manufactured or bottled gases 
without change of hood. The cover for 
the range provides the drainboard adja- 
cent to the sink for dishwashing. The 
top of the unit is made of heavy gauge 
porcelained steel and the balance of the 
unit is heavy steel finished in du Pont 
Dulux. General Air Conditioning Corp., 
Dept. NS, 4542 E. Dunham St., Los 
Angeles 23, Calif. (Key No. 565) 


Liquid Sander 

Paint, varnish or enamel can be re- 
moved quickly and effortlessly frora 
wood or metal surfaces with Liquisan, 
a liquid which penetrates the paint or 
enamel, loosens it and is washed off 
with the coating, leaving a film-free sur- 
face. Liquisan is designed to reduce la- 
bor in maintenance of wood and metal 
surfaces to be repainted. It can be used 
on floors, furniture, desks, woodwork, 
and other wood surfaces and also on 
metal furniture and other metal equip- 
ment requiring refinishing. J. F. Kerns 
Co., Dept. NS, 350 W. Ontario St., Chi- 
cago 10. (Key No. 566) 





* FOLDING 
© PORTABLE STANDS 











IMPROVE APPEARANCE AND PERFORMANCE 


Add “Audience Appeal’, assure better acoustics: better 


discipline: better direction. 


3 or 4 elevations available. 


Sturdy, safe, easy to handle units with tubular steel fold- 


ing legs... rigi 


when set up. Complete stand as shown 


in above pictures stores in a space 4’ wide, 8’ long and 
6 high. You buy only as many units as you need to fit 


your requirements. 


WRITE FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION 


MITCHELL MFG. COMPANY 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


2734 S. 34TH STREET e 





DON is America’s Headquarters for food service 
equipment and supplies used in such an institution 
URS. What’s on your “Want List” today? 

Order from a DON sales- 
man, or direct. In Chicago 
—phone CAlumet 5-1300. 





EDWARD DON & COMPANY 
2201 S. LA SALLE ST. 


oept EG CHICAGO 16, ILL. 
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ood News for Educators! 


Now. .. hundreds of happier schools are enjoying 


*« easier administration ' 


*« greater safety in emergencies 


* broader, richer curricula 
+ greater student interest 


... through RCA School Sound Systems 


Now your School can have easier ad- 
ministration, greater safety, a broader 
curriculum, and greater student interest 
... all quickly, easily, at low cost, with- 
out adding to the faculty . . . all through 
an RCA School Sound System. 


For you, Sound means easier ad- 
ministration... rapid voice contact with 
any or all classrooms. Fewer assemblies, 
less trouble and time-loss. Daily an- 
nouncements flow out smoothly, effi- 
ciently. And in emergencies, your voice 
coverage gives greater safety, ends 
possibility of panic. 


For your Students and Teachers, 
RCA Sound means a broader, fuller 
curriculum, enriched with fascinating 
real-life material. Actual broadcasts of 
news and public events teach history in 
the making. Symphony records teach 
music appreciation. Overseas broad- 
casts can bring distant lands into the 
foreign-language classroom. All via 
RCA Sound. 


For Your Student Body, the Sound 
System gives real practice in democracy. 
Campus candidates broadcast to student 
voters. Campus problems are aired on 
round-table forums. Campus talent 
groups produce programs, run the sys- 
tem, gain valuable group experience. 


If your School is losing out on all 


these sound benefits, join the many other 
wise educators who are installing RCA 
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Sound Systems now. They've learned 
that no other school investment costs so 
little, yet gives so much in easier admin- 
istration, greater safety, broader cur- 
riculum, and greater student interest. 
Many are installing RCA Sound because 
of safety alone! For in these troubled 
times, your need for emergency commu- 
nications is alone enough to justify the small 
cost of an RCA School Sound System! 


You’ll get Better Sound from RCA, 
too. Because RCA has pioneered sound 
systems for 26 years. Thousands of 
RCA Sound Systems are already on 
the job in schools, churches, hospitals, 
factories, airports, depots, ships and 
movie theatres. 


You'll get a Tailor-made System. 
RCA tailors your sound job to your 
needs, conforming to rigid standards of 
U. S. Office of Education. Result: per- 
fect matching, perfect performance. 
RCA “unit-builds” your system from 
standard interchangeable components 
for greater flexibility, easier expansion 
later. RCA backs up the whole job. 
And, finally, RCA provides continuous 
service (if desired) through the nation- 
wide RCA Service Company, Inc. 
(there’s an office near you). 


Installation is simple, easy. And vol- 
ume production keeps cost surpris- 
ingly low . . . well within your normal 
school budget. 








Is your School average 
size? If so. the SDC Dual 
Channel Console (shown 
at left below) will fill your 
needs. Serves from 10 to 60 
rooms. May be equipped 
with AM-FM_ radio, 
3-speed record player. 


For larger schools, Cus- 
tom Deluxe Dual Channel 
Console (at right below) 
serves up to 120 rooms. 
Send for FREE literature. 











Send for School Sound Book—Free. Mati tne 
coupon for big, illustrated 32-page how-and-why 
book: “School Sound Systems,” plus full informa- 
tion on what RCA Sound can do for your school. 
Deliveries are still good . . . so act now. Remember, 
hundreds of other schools are already getting easier 
administration, greater safety, broader curricula, 
greater student interest with RCA Sound. Your school 
can too! So start now . . . mail coupon TODAY. 


SOUND PRODUCTS 


RADIO CORPORATION 
of AMERICA 


in Conede: RCA VICTOR Company Limited, Montreal 


c----------------- 


Sound Products ( Dept. 80-V ) 
Radio Corporation of America, Camden, N. J. 





Please send me, without obligation, the big 
32-page illustrated book: “School Sound Sys- 
tems” together with full information on how RCA 
Sound will give my school easier administration, 
greater safety, broader curriculum, and greater 
student interest . . . easily, at low cost. 


Name. 





Title. 





School. 





Address. 











EVERYTHING IN ELECTRONICS 
FOR THE SCHOOL 


: 1 
) free! Pras 
1952 RADIO and 


TV CATALOG! 


SEND FOR IT! 
212 PAGES 
Complete-Up-to-Date 
+ Radio Training Kits 

+ Test and 
Lab 


ALLIED is the one complete, 
dependable school supply source 
for all radio and electronic needs. 
Our 212-page Buying Guide offers 
the world’s largest selections of 
P.A. and Sound equipment, 
radios and radio-phonos, tape, 
wire and disc recorders and sup- 
plies, latest TV equipment, class- 
room training kits, parts, tubes, 
tools, books, diagrams—all at 
lowest money-saving prices. 
Count on ALLIED~for expert elec- 
tronic supply service. Send today 
for your FREE copy of the com- 
plete 1952 ALLIED Catalog. 


+ Radio and Electronic 
Parts 


« P. A. Systems 
« Recorders 

+ TV & Radio Sets 
+ Tools and Books 





ALLIED RADIO CORP., Dept. 10-K-1 
833 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 7, Ill. 


0 Send FREE 1952 ALLIED Catalog. 


ALLIED 
RADIO 


»pecialists in 


Name. 





tronic Supplies School 





for Schools 
Address 





Preferred by 
Schools, Colleges, 
Conservatories 
across the country 


Inquire about this 
artist-type grand built 
by Gulbransen skilled 
craftsmen with 

50 years’ experience. 
Widely accepted by 
many of the finest 
schools in the country. 


Magnificent rich 
tone and volume 
Beautiful in design 
and appearance 
Excellent 
construction 
Long-lasting 
perfection in 
performance 


Choose these fine Liquid Soaps 
FOR YOUR LAVATORIES AND SHOWER ROOMS 


DOLGE is proud of its reputation for producing the 
very highest quality — soaps, and invites com- 
parison on any basis—clarity, brilliance, rich lather, 
pleasant aroma. DOLGE soaps will not irritate the 
skin; will not turn cloudy or rancid even on pro- 
longed storage. 
A truly top-quality liquid 
soap, unsurpassed for clarity, 
brilliance and rich, soil-re- 
moving lather. Its pleasant, 
delicate scent is derived from 
fine perfume like that used in 
the most luxurious cake soaps. 


BALMA 


THE PREMIUM SOAP 


= 


Combines the fine qualities 
of BALMA with the antisep- 
tic Hexachlorophene (G-11). 
Regular shower use sharply 
reduces bacterial count on 
skin and provides a remark- 
ANTISEPTIC SOAP ably efficient deodorant ac- 

tion for round-the-clock body 


~~ freshness. 
Dispensers available in several types 


Have your DOLGE SERVICE MAN 4d ate these 
ing soaps. . . . Write for detailed literature. 


BALMASEPTIC 





WESTPORT, CONNECTICUT 








CONNOR 


FOREST PRODUCTS SINCE 1872 


“LAYTITE” 
MAPLE FLOORING 


MFMA Specifications 


STRIP and BLOCK 


THE WORLD’S FINEST—BAR NONE 


CONNOR LUMBER AND 
LAND COMPANY 


Phone No. 3 or 418 
MARSHFIELD, WIS. P.O. BOX 112-A 


Behind the Mills—The Connor Timber Stands 








GULBRANSEN COMPANY 816 N. Kedzie, Chicago 51 
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HILLYARD’S 
Sensational Seal! 


TAKES THE GUESS AND WORK our 
OF RESILIENT FLOOR CARE! 


At last! A seal to ease maintenance, pro- 
long life of asphalt tile, rubber tile, all floors 
of a porous or semi-porous nature (including 
terrazzo and cement, with the exception of 
wood). HIL-TEX fills’ pores and hair cracks to 
provide a smooth even surface, preparing a 
bond between the floor and the surface treat- 
ment. 

HIL-TEX has been thoroughly tested ‘ON THE 
FLOOR” IN HOSPITALS, SCHOOLS, INSTI- 
TUTIONS, INDUSTRIAL AND COMMER- 
CIAL BUILDINGS! 


_ hw Cost Prote ae 
ve Been sn 
5 the place of rerone of > oral oe 
ive finish OOS, line, 7 neral spirits, 
te ne = harmed = odd Fd 
ne salts (p 
<= flooring), ta “Seas. 
fox tant 
‘to = colors oe oft tex gly resis ent 
ull or Ta ai ‘0 
ee ften ops eed colors. te Gitra tet pee oF nt 
e. ; t 
eve Fea ak a insurance o or equire 
ct 
ot ey MEND IT. Ragreage be 
or iredient’s to ‘injure 

keeps fl 

‘tive tie. oes aise IT os 
re ao — y half the or greater beauty at 
ver ATION EN- 


Pigott associ 


aintenanc 


oors in A-\ 


On Your Staff 


Not your payroll! See for Yourself 


What HIL-TEX can do! 


—--— MAIL THIS COUPON! 2. 
i FREE DEMONSTRATION! 


! Hillyard Chemical Company, Dept. C-10 

St. Joseph, Missouri 

(0 Please arrange for a FREE HIL- 
TEX di ‘ation on a 
floor. 

© Send me oll the facts about HIL- 
TEX. 


Name Title. 








Institution. 
Address. 








HILLYARD CHEMICAL CO. 
St. Joseph, Mo. 
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ACCOMMODATE YOUR 
FOOTBALL CROWDS 


SAFELY — 
ECONOMICALLY 


THERE'S STILL TIME TO ORDER 


PORTABLE WOOD BLEACHERS 


Time is short, but you still can increase your seating 
facilities with Universal Portable Wood Bleachers. Long 
famous for safety, structural strength, simplicity of 
assembly, comfort, long life, and economy . . . these 
bleachers provide everything you want and need for both 
indoor and outdoor seating. They are easily erected and 
easily dismantled, yet built to hold more than four times 
the rated live weight load; always meet and usually sur- 
pass the most rigid requirements. For prompt action, 
just select the plan you need from the table of most 
popular sizes below (many other sizes also available) or 
send us your specifi- 
cations ... either area 
dimensions or number 
of seats required. 
Universal engineers 
will give you a-cost 
Complete catalog also 
free on request. 





TABLE OF 
SEATING CAPACITIES 
PLAN |No.1] No.2 | No.3 | No.4 
Length | 60 ft. |120 ft. | 180 ft. | 240 ft. 
Tiers 
High | 5 10 
Capacity) 220 | 880 | 1320 



































_BLEACHER COMPANY 


Bleacher Sasomhe ion Over 30 Years 











Whats Hew ... 


Automatic Controls 


The Lawler Water Pressure Equalizers 
are designed to maintain equal pressures 
in the hot and cold water lines to the 


C 


fixtures, regardless of any variance in 
pressures in the supply lines. When there 
is a sudden demand for hot or cold 
water because of the use of a fixture on 
the same supply line, there will be a 
decided pressure drop on the line in use. 
The Lawler Water Pressure Equalizer 
immediately counteracts this change, 
closing down on the higher pressure line 
and at the same time increasing the 
opening of the lower pressure 
It is especially practical where there are 
showers and other installations where 
pre-set water temperatures must be held 
stable. Lawler Automatic Controls, Inc., 
Dept. NS, 453 N. MacQuesten Pkwy., 
Mt. Vernon, N. Y. (Key No. 567) 


Liquid Cleaner 


Designed to remove completely all fin- 
ger marks, smears, dirt-film and grease 


ACCURATE 
EASY TO INSTALL 
QUICK SETTING 
DEPENDABLE 


turer. 


line. | 





PROGRAM TIMERS 


from painted, plain or varnished wood 
and metal surfaces, Kleensol is usable 
directly from the bottle. This new liquid 
cleaner sterilizes as it cleans since it acts 
on the matter to which bacteria cling, 
washing soil and bacteria away at the 
same time, according to the manufac- 
It is easy to use and saves time 
and effort in cleaning and redecorating 
operations. 

Kleensol can be used to clean and 
brighten painted walls and woodwork, 
doors, wood trim, venetian blinds, bed 
frames, wood and metal bannisters, base- 
boards, moldings, windows, mirrors, tile, 
porcelain, aluminum and stainless steel 
as well as all glass or porcelain-coated 
ware. Patterson Wells Corp., Dept. NS, 
80 Main St., Madison, NJ. (Key 
No. 568) 


Plastic Dishes 


Two new items are now available in 
the Restraware line of Melmac molded 
dinnerware. Developed as a result of 
requests for these items, the new dishes 
include a five ounce sauce or vegetable 
dish and a 15 ounce nappy. Restraware 
has extreme resistance to breakage, is 
light in weight, quiet in use and easy 
to handle and wash. All items in the 
line are available in pastel blue, coral, 
yellow or tan as well as in burgundy, 


(Continued on page 180) 


chartreuse, forest green and gray. Key- 
stone Brass Works, Applied Plastics Div., 
Dept. NS, Erie, Pa. ited No. 569) 


Floor Brush Chassis 


When heavy brushes are used for 
sweeping floors, the JEF Floor Brush 
Chassis conserves manpower by avoiding 
the strain of lifting. Consisting of a metal 
frame equipped with two swivel casters, 
the chassis has leg screws for attaching 
the forks to the back of the brush. The 
cross-member is joined to the handle by 
a hanger suspended from a clamp. A 
turn-buckle allows the angle of the 
handle to be adjusted to a comfortable 


position. Sweeping can be done on 


either the push or pull stroke and the 
brush can be readily manipulated around 
and under obstacles. JEF Mfg. Co., Dept. 
NS, 346 W. Monument Bldg., Dayton 2, 
Ohio. (Key No. 570) 








COMPLETELY NEW 
The Most Up-to-Date, Most 
Authoritative Handy-Size Dictionary 


SAVE ADMINISTRATIVE TIME 


—ring bells, or other signals, automatically. 


One or two circuits. Controls any number of 
signals. Set program schedules easily with- 
out tools. Trovble-free, self-starting, Syn- 
chronous SYNCHRON Motor. Choice of 12 
or 24 hour program discs. Automatic calen- 
der switch—silences signals nights and 
weekends, as desired. Manval signal op- 
eration possible without affecting pre-set 
schedule. 


Costs less than a typewriter! Available through the 
better School Supplies Distributors, or write Factory for 
literature. 


WEBSTER’S NEW COLLEGIATE DIC. 
TIONARY is an entirely new work, based on 
the big Webster's New aay i Dictionary, 
Second Edition, che ‘Supreme A "and 
is characteri: the same outstanding schol- 
arship and accuracy. More than 125,000 — 
2,300 14 illustrated. pepe A of new words. 
ind up, nie on st; 

numb i & C. MERRIAM to" ook. 

lishers, Speinécld 2, Mass. 


MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 


OWENSVILLE 6, INDIANA 
OVER 90% OF LOW COST PROGRAM TIMERS ARE MONTGOMERY 
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University of Denver, Denver, Colorado. 


THE LEADER Plan Now... for 
in Handsome Partition Designs 


ies etl ac Permanent Classroom Efficiency 


to manufacture and install parti- 
Hemsenchertvely: he ieatiederiop @ The factors that affect school enrollment size cannot be 


a truly movable partition for : 
tenant office buildings; first to controlled. But Hauserman Movable Walls provide the formula 


make flush, sound-insulated parti- that exactly controls the size of classrooms every semester, for 


tions; first to install a flexible maximum teaching efficiency. 

interior throughout an entire build- 

ing. More Hauserman partitions Hauserman Movable Walls can be quickly and economically 

are in use today than all other adjusted to meet new office and classroom layout demands, at 

makes eo this — any time required. These handsome walls can be used over 
ps oe ater and over again for the life of the building, with no loss in 

ry year. é ‘ . s . 
their efficiency or appearance. Their baked-on finish won't chip, 

Send coupon for hse : 
Mausacinn: full crack or scale. A janitor can perform all the normal mainte- 
color descriptive nance with occasional soap-and-water washing. 


booklet, and ask ops 
es ss Send the coupon below for The Inside Story of Building 


sentative to call. Economy. For a prompt personal call from your nearby 
Hauserman office or representative, consult your classified 


Organized for Service Nationally since 1913 sy 
Telephone Directory. See “Partitions.” 





The E. F. Hauserman Co., 7555 Grant Ave., Cleveland 5, Ohio 
CD Please send free copy of The Inside Story of Building Economy. 


sf AUSERMAN Es 
| Movable piltuorw 


PARTITIONS @ WAINSCOT e@ RAILINGS © COMPLETE ACCESSORIES 
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NATCOLITE 


SEATING 


For Cafeterias, Libraries, 
Classrooms, Assembly Rooms 


NATCOLITE tables 
and chairs are ideally 
suited to the needs 
of schools and col- 
leges . . . wherever 
good looks, comfort 
and durability are 
essential. 
e 


No. 643 Chair--A 
sturdy saddle seat 
ALI ALL chair with many ex- 
‘ clusive features of 
7 EVAM AR construction. Built for 
TABLE TOPS lasting service. 
. ene e 
- Complete line of up- 
No. 326 Table—An exceptionally sturdy oe a and 
table with genuine NATCOLITE top, = ! . 
surfaced with NEVAMAR—resistant to eee Consult your equipment 
cigarette burns, stains, boiling water. ot sets it 0s dealer or write for 
Won't chip or dent. Easy to keep clean. further information. 


NATIONAL STORE FIXTURE CO., INC. 2301 wouins st. + BALTIMORE 23, MD. 








TWO NAMES in the News 


Two men—two school administrators known to practically every school 
man are featured in the November issue of The NATION’S SCHOOLS. 


OBERHOLTZER 
Kenneth Oberholtzer—President of the A.A.S.A. and Superintendent of the 
Denver schools talks specifically about improving the instructional plan and 
improving school and community relationship. 





GOSLIN 
Willard E. Goslin—is interviewed by our Editor on impressions gained by his 
trip around the world and the relationship of conditions to our educational 


program. 


Be sure to watch for your copy of the November issue of The NATION’S SCHOOLS. These are just 
two articles—there will be many others. 
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Thousands of Schools 
use AMERICAN STANDARD man-sized wet- ¢ 


LIKE ALICE, MOTHER CAN LOOK 
THROUGH THE LOOKING GLASS 


fragile in construction, too slow in use, too 
costly in labor. 


to the MOTHERS — 
IT'S A WINDOW 


Tae hee 


S55 
for both ROUGH and smooth floors 

For years the VICTORY Wet 
Mop has been our biggest 
seller Thousands of mainte- 
nance men use VICTORY 
wet mops exclusively! 
Heavy-duty, quality yarn. . 
Your best bet, if you want a 
mop of extraordinary dura- 
bility, performance and 
economy. 


“BIG X” SWEEP MOP 
This sweep mop is our leader. Snatches 
up dust on contact. It’s nationally 
famous. A durable giant—avail- 

able in widths up to 5 feet! 











At the Cleveland Hearing and Speech Center, 
instruction in corrective speech is conducted so 
the pupils and instructor can watch each lip 
movement. The mothers can watch, too, for 


Can be removed from the 
block for washing 

Once you try BIG X, 
you'll use no other. 


guidance in conducting supplementary home 
instruction. 

This mirror magic, reminiscent of the famous 
Fairy Tale, is really very simple. The secret is in 
the use of Mirropane*, the transparent mirror. 
From the instruction room it’s an ordinary wall 
mirror, just like any used in speech instruction. | HOLZ-EM _APPLICATOR 

. . . You'll enjoy the fast, thor- 
But from the dimly-lighted observation room, ough performance of this 
it’s a clear window! | atc 

Doesn’t that suggest a host of other instruc- nish, etc: More professional 
tional applications to simplify difficult teaching : EM than any other appli- 
jobs? You'll find Mirropane easy to install in 
almost any partition or wall. Write for full 








AMERICAN STANDARD products from 
your regular supplier. He has them —or 


information. 
can get them for you. if not, write direct. 
TOPS IN MOPS 


AMERICAN STANDARD MFG. COMPANY 


TRANSPARENT MIRROR » PRODUCT OF LIBERTY MIRROR DIVISION pQcted 1908 
LIBBEY * OWENS * FORD GLASS COMPANY CHARLES E. KREBS ond WALTER O. KREBS 
17101 NICHOLAS BLDG., TOLEDO 3, OHIO 2505 S. GREEN STREET ¢ CHICAGO 6&, ILL. 
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Whats Flew .. 


Product Literature 


e Attractive photographs illustrate the 
, use of Day-Brite lighting fixtures in col- 
lege libraries, laboratories and schoo 
classrooms in the booklet recently re- 
leased by Day-Brite Lighting, Inc., 5411 

Bulwer Ave., St. Louis 7, Mo. Entitled 
“Day-Brite lights the way ... for stu- 
dents . .. across the U.S.A.” the booklet 
presents factual information on lighting 
for classrooms and other areas and dis- 
cusses Day-Brite research on school light- 


ing. (Key No. 571) 


e Catalog MG-15, “Maps and Globes 
for Schools,” has been published by 
Weber Costello Co., Chicago Heights, 
Ill., to give current information on their 
complete line of teaching equipment. 
The catalog gives detailed information 
on the full line of maps and globes, in- 
cluding the Reality maps and_ globes, 
Champion maps, Semi-Contour maps, 
Tryon illustrated American History 
maps, Weber Costello World History 
maps and other globes, charts and re- 
lated teaching aids. (Key No. 572) 


e A new full-color folder has been re- 
leased on the advantages of Marlite Pan- 
els for institutional interiors. Entitled 
“Modernize With Marlite,” the folder 
shows actual Marlite installations in hos- 
pitals, schools, offices and other institu- 


for free booklet. 


MOORE CAPS AND GOWNS. 
graduation apparel, beloved by students. For over 40 years 
distinctive Caps and Gowns on a sale or rental basis. Write 


tions. It describes the use of Marlite 
prefinished wall panels for modernizing 
kitchens, rest rooms, lobbies, laboratories, 
offices and other rooms in all types of 
institutions. The folder has been released 
by Marsh Wall Products, Inc., Dover, 
Ohio, and illustrates Marlite wall panels 


in full color. (Key No. 573) 


@ Mills movable Metal Walls are dis- 
cussed in Catalog No. 51 issued by The 
Mills Company, 975 Wayside Rd., Cleve- 
land 10, Ohio. Construction details, 
diagrammatic drawings and illustrations 
supplement the descriptive information. 
The 48 page book gives practical facts 
for administrators, architects, builders 
and others concerned with the problem 
of meeting changing space requirements 
in buildings of every type. (Key No. 574) 


e The Hot Food Equipment catalog 


“No. S-740 issued by the Bastian-Blessing 


Co., 4203 Peterson Ave., Chicago 30, 
illustrates and describes equipment for 
serving hot foods. Eleven models of the 
waterless food warmers are shown, avail- 
able for gas or electricity and requiring 
no plumbing connections. The warmers 
are designed to keep the foods at the 
proper temperatures to preserve taste 
and quality at a saving in fuel costs. 
Griddle stands and roll warmers are also 
illustrated and described. (Key No. 
575) 
(Continued on page 182) 


e A new special service is being insti- 
tuted by Coronet Films, 65 E. South 
Water St., Chicago 1. Standard 3 by 5 
inch library Index Cards on each new 
16 mm. sound motion picture will be 
prepared and a set of cards, one for each 
new subject, will be mailed each month 
to regular users of Coronet Films. De- 
scriptive matter follows the usual plan 
of a standard library card but the format 
has been modernized to permit the use 
of clear, easy-to-read type. The new In- 
dex Cards will be mailed to purchasers 
and previewers of Coronet Films each 
month in place of the Teachers’ Guides. 
The Guides will, however, be furnished 
with all prints supplied for preview and 
will accompany shipments of new films. 


(Key No. 576) 


e Two new catalogs have been issued 
by Certain-teed Products Corp., Ard 
more, Pa. The first, covering gypsum 
sheathing and wallboards, is a 20 page 
book giving detailed instructions for ap 
plying sheathing and the various types 
of gypsum wallboard and describes in 
detail the laminated gypsum wallboard 
system and the fiber tape joint system 
for treating joints between wallboard 
panels. The second is a 36 page Gypsum 
Lath and Plaster Catalog describing the 
various gypsum lath products and base 
and finish coat plasters manufactured by 


Certain-teed. (Key No. 577) 
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MOORE CHOIR GOWNS ... elegant, full-flowing 
Gowns will make your performances more dramatic. Rich, 
appropriate colors, long-lasting fabrics, designs in excellent 
taste. Ask for free Style Book. 

MOORE GYM SUITS . made to fit and flatter, 
they'll delight your girls, increase their interest in gym 
activities. See all the action-free yet modest styles in the 
new color booklet, yours free. Write today. 


E. R. MOORE CO. 
Dept. 10, 
932 Dakin Street, Chicago 13, Illinois 
11 West 42nd Street, New York 18, New York 
5225 Wilshire Bivd., Los Angeles 36, Calif. 


For book repairs nothing compares with mysTIK 
TAPE. It’s quick, —, economical. It’s a strong, 
lastic-coated, beautiful cloth tape in 6 colors! Use 
‘or books, music, albums, penennee, bind your 
own portfolios. Reinforce old and new books... 
make old books look and wear like new . . . beautify 
any book! Letter with Electric Stylus, Electro 
Pencil, pen and ink. In rolls 14% to 4 in. wide. Ask 
your supplier or write for folder and full informa- 
tion now. Mystik Adhesive Products, 2676 N 
Kildare, Chicago 39. 


MYSTIK TAPE 


SELF-STIK ¢ CLOTH «© IN COLORS 
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Two of the 135 Fenestra Metal Door Units (Door, Frame, Hardware) in Robert N. Mandeville High School, 


Flint, Mich. 


Architect: Bennett & Straight, Dearborn, Mich. 


Contractor: Karl B, Foster, Flint, Mich. 


Look How These Doors Save You Money! 


You save enews with these beautiful standardized 
e 


Fenestra* Doors because they cost less to buy than most 
doors, less to install, less to keep working and looking 


like new. 

Here’s Why: 

1) Fenestra’s great manufacturing facilities, engineered 
for volume production and elimination of waste of 
materials and man-hours, can turn out more high- 
quality door units... in less time... at lower cost. 


2] Fenestra Hollow Metal Doors come complete with 
strong steel frames and shining hardware. Installer 
just bolts the frame together, attaches it to floor and 
anchors it to wall, screws on template locks and 
hinges, hangs the door. No cutting or fitting or 
mortising or puttying or prime-painting. That’s 


real on-the-site timesaving! 
© Fenestra Hollow Metal Doors won’t sag, warp, 
swell, shrink or splinter. They can take a beating 
and come up smiling. An occasional coat of paint 
makes them look like new. They're irsulated, too, 
for quiet performance. 
These Fenestra Hollow Metal Doors are in local stocks. 
Compare the aa igen the quality, the cost with any 
door on the market. They’re another Fenestra Building 
Product engineered to cut the cost of building. 
Doors with Underwriters’ B Label are also available. 
Just call your Fenestra Representative (he’s listed in 
your phone book). Or write Detroit Steel Products 
Company, Dept. NS-10, 2257 E. Grand Boulevard, 
Detroit 11, Michigan. 
*® 
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engineered to cut the cost of building 








Whats Hlew ... 


Methods Manuals 
“What Is Your Typewriter 1.Q.?” is 


the title of a series of four objective tests 
devised to help students interrelate con- 
trols and machine parts with their func- 
tions and to assist teachers of typing in 
determining students’ knowledge of the 
essentials to good typing. Each test in 
the series may be given independently or 
all may be given during one classroom 
period. They are designed to familiarize 
the student with functions and nomen 
clature of machine parts. Thus they serve 
as an effective teaching device since they 
teach the student to react quickly and 
automatically in any typing situation by 
using the right control. The tests are in 
short answer form with answers and 
directions for scoring included for the 
convenience of the teacher. Copies of the 
test are available in quantity, without 
charge, to schools where typing is taught, 
from the School Department, Royal 
Typewriter Co., Inc., 2 Park Ave., New 


York 16. (Key No. 578) 


Over 85 free and inexpensive booklets, 
charts, posters and other audio-visual 
materials currently available to junior 
and senior high school teachers are listed 
in the revised 24 page Teaching Aids 
Catalog (B-5408) for 1951-52. The ma- 
terial covers a wide range of subjects and 
the catalog has sections on audio-visual 





COMPACT— 
When iin 
closed posi- 
tion Berlin 
Z-A-WAY 
Bleachers per- 
mit the maxi- 
mum floor space 
for gym classes, 
jances and other 
activities. 
EZ-A-WAY Bleachers are mounted on 


ful 
. The 
or damage and assists in ease 
of operation 


The Marion Memorial Coli- 
seum is equipped throughout | 
with Berlin Seating Equipment 
both Portable and Ez-A-Way. | e 

While absolute safety is the 
first factor in the manufacture of 
the Ex-A-Way Bleachers, econ- 
omy is effected by mass produc- 

°s tion techniques developed in one 
mati Of the largest fabrication plants 
urface in Wisconsin. 
WRITE TODAY FOR COMPLETE DETAILS 


BERLIN CHAPMAN co. 


BERLIN - WISCONSIN 


aids, lighting the school plant, technical 
publications and the Westinghouse Schol- 
arships available to students and teachers. 
The catalog is available from the School 
Service Department, Westinghouse Elec- 
tric Corp. P. O. Box 1017, Pittsburgh 
30, Pa. (Key No. 579) 


“The Story of Research” has been told 
by E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
Inc., Wilmington 98, Del., in a new 
booklet designed to show the significance 
and importance of industrial research. 
It has been written with the idea of 
serving as a reference manual on the 
subject and has been done with a great 
many illustrations to add to the in- 
terest of the text accompanying them. 
The booklet is attractive in layout and 
printing, is informative and interesting. 
(Key No. 580) 


An International Index of Films and 
Filmstrips on the Health and Welfare 
of Children has been prepared by the 
United Nations Educational Scientific 
and Cultural Organization and the 
World Health Organization. The cata- 
log brings together information on child 
welfare films and filmstrips produced 
throughout the world and is available, 
at $1 a copy, through International 
Documents Service, Columbia University 
Press, 2960 Broadway, New York 27. 
(Key No. 581) 

(Continued on page 184) 


The general problems encountered in 
the storage of 16 mm. film, the best 
location for the film library, humidity 
controls and factors to be considered for 
long term storage are discussed in a 
new information sheet, “Storage of 16 
mm. Motion Picture Film in Active 
Libraries,” issued by Eastman Kodak 
Co., Rochester 4, N.Y. Three visual aid 
bibliographies issued by the same com- 
pany, covering 2 by 2 inch color slides, 
visual aid sources and selected refer- 
ences on visual aids are available in 
revised form. (Key No. 582) 

“How to Help Your Children Form 
Good Eating Habits” and “My Growth 
Record” are two new leaflets in the 
Health Education Materials series issued 
by the National Dairy Council, 111 N. 
Canal St., Chicago 6. (Key No. 583) 


Prepared as a public service by The 
National Information Committee on 
Lighting, 1410 Terminal Tower, Cleve- 
land 13, Ohio, the 24 page report, 
“Lighting and the Nation’s Welfare” 
summarizes the vital services of illumina- 
tion in public safety, in research and 
education, in industrial production and 
in government. The booklet is broken 
down into five sections covering pro- 
duction lighting, office lighting, protec- 
tive lighting, public safety lighting and 
education lighting. (Key No. 584) 








BE SURE 


The 


LOW COST 


ATTRACTIVE 


DURABLE 


SqQuirRES INKWELL CO. 


Pittsburgh 15, Penna. 


with 
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No. 60 BAKELITE 
BOSTON INKWELL 
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KYS-ITE Zee nate As 
wey wuyeee” 


Your school’s budget strained by rising maintenance 
costs? Ease the pressure with KYS-ITE Trays. 


KYS-ITE rates tops in every feature that spells 
economy and efficiency. 


Judge for yourself. KYS-ITE Trays are: 
Light yet strong...easy to stack, handle, carry. 


Permanently Attractive. Their cheerful colors 
are plastic-deep . .. won’t fade with age. 
Durable. Won’t shatter...hard to mar or 
scratch. 

Lustrous. With beautifully smooth finish. One 
wipe and KYS-ITE’s mirror-bright! 

Safe, Easy to Clean. Unaffected by sterilization 
in boiling water or dishwashing compounds. 
Quiet. Won't clatter, crash or bang. 
Economical. Lasts and looks better longer. 


It'll pay you to get better acquainted with KYS-ITE. 


Mail the coupon NOW for 
complete information on KYS-ITE 
Serving Trays and Tableware. 


KYS-ITE Rectangular Trays come in @ 
variety of sizes and colors . . . cheer- 
ful reds, blues, browns. Take your 
choice. 





Keyes famous 
‘'Meal-in-One"’ 3 
Partition Plate holds 
meal and beverage. 
Ideal for youngsters 
— light and easily 
handled. 


MOLDED 
pPROOUCTS 





“Keyes Fibre Sales Corp., Dept. 0-10, 420 Lexington Ave., N. Y. 17 
Please send us information on KYS-ITE TABLEWARE (_] KYS-ITE TRAYS [) 
Name 

Title 

Name of School 

Address. 
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desk 

K 801 

Top 

14’ x 20" & 
18” x 24” 
With Birch 
Veneer or 
Formica 
Surface 
Chair 

K 1212 
Seat Height 
12” to 16” 


Overall 32” 


tablet 
armchair 
3316 
Seat— 

22” x 17” 
Tablet— 
13” x 1614” 
or 21” x 23” 
Height— 
Seat 18” 
Overall 32” 


Thonet gives you these advantages 


© quality —the finest in furniture since 1830 

© styling—exclusive designs, lovely finishes 

¢ durability —sturdily built for years of service 

© comfort—engineered for maximum ease 

¢ planning service—layouts and blueprints 

© price —most reasonable because of our large 
volume production 


Write for illustrated folder. 


DEPT. G-10 
ONE PARK gy) 
NEW YORK 16, N 


SHO MS: 
YOR re CHIeAGO 
STATESVILLE, N. Ce DALLAS 


183 














Whats Tew... 


The “Sound Slidefilm Guide” is now 
available in the fifth edition through Du- 
Kane Corporation, St. Charles, Ill. The 
booklet, selling at $1 per copy, is a 
comprehensive listing of over 1000 avail 
able sound slidefilms. An alphabetical 
title index, complete list of filmstrip 
sources and descriptive commentary on 


cach film are included. (Key No. 585) 


A collection of “Recipes Right for 
Quantity Cooks—Recipes For Extending 
Your Food Budget” is being offered by 
National Biscuit Company, Mary Ellen 
Baker, 449 W. 14th St., New York 14. 
These recipes were compiled as a result 
of requests for “budget-wise” dishes and 
the collection is available without charge. 


(Key No. 586) 


Film Releases 


‘Basic Spanish,” 5 filmstrips, 
frames in length, in black and white, 
with drawings used to illustrate basic 
Spanish phrases and idioms. 
“How to Listen,” black and white car- 
toon drawings, captioned and subtitled, 
to provide technics for improving listen 
ing and to analyze the quality of listen 
ing. “The Story of Egypt,” 5 black and 
white filmstrips, for intermediate through 
senior high school levels. “Beginning 
Nature Study,” 7 filmstrips, full color, for 


each 55 


words, 


primary and intermediate levels, includes 

“Birds of Our Community,” “Bird and 
Animal Babies,” “Farm Animals and 
Pets,” “Homes of Birds,” “Animals of 
the Zoo,” “Wild Flowers Everyone 
Should Know” and “Backyard Insects.” 
Society for Visual Education, Inc., Dept. 
NS, 1345 W. Diversey Pkwy., Chicago 
14. (Key No. 587) 


Suppliers’ News 
American Bitumuls & —- Co., 200 
Bush St., San Francisco 4, Calif., is a 
newly formed nationwide company for 
the manufacture and sale of various 
types of paving asphalts and _ special 
asphalt products. The company, which 
formerly operated only in the territory 
east of the Rocky Mountains is acquir- 
ing the assets of Stancal Asphalt & Bitu- 
muls Co., which has operated in the 
west. The organization will have 14 
tlistrict offices with headquarters in San 
Francisco. 

Encyclopaedia Britannica Films Inc., Wil- 
mette, Ill.. announces the purchase of the 
assets of Instructional Films Inc. The 
latter company has been reorganized to 
serve as a distribution agency for educa- 
tional motion pictures made by inde- 
pendent producers. Instructional Films 
will retain its own corporate entity and 
will issue its own catalog but it becomes 


a wholly owned subsidiary of EBFilms. 
It will distribute films through its own 
stales staff as well as through the EBFilms 
sales organization. Headquarters of In- 
structional Films will be moved to Wil- 
mette, Ill, national office of EBFilms. 


Johns-Manville, 22 E. 40th St, New 
York 16, manufacturer of building ma- 
terials and allied products, announces the 
opening of a new floor tile production 
line at the plant in Waukegan, Ill. The 
new production line increases the output 
of Johns-Manville Floor Tile by more 
than 24 times, according to the com 
pany. 

Roddis Plywood Corporation is the new 
name of the manufacturer of plywood 
products in Marshfield, Wis., formerly 
known as Roddis Lumber and Veneer 
Co. 


Vestal Inc., manufacturer of maintenance 
products, announces the opening of new 
quarters adjoining the main plant at 
4963 Manchester Ave., St. Louis 10, Mo. 
The modernly styled building provides 
additional plant capacity and office space 
and will be used in conjunction with the 
older Vestal building. The new building 
is designed to increase production and 
promote efficiency and has space for a 
large modern testing and research labor- 
atory. 


LOOK az uhat $596" 


PORTABLE STEEL 
COAT RACKS | 


Set up in a few minutes 


anywhere, without bolts, nuts 
or tools, these light, strong 

rigid racks provide a 4 ft. 

bar for coat hangers and 2 7. 

ventilated hat shelves. *FOs8 Ke 

Answers the ‘‘wraps prob- 
lem" for classrooms, school 
cafeterias, PTA meetings, etc. 
ideal for ‘shop coats, for dry- 
ing athletic gear or storing 
academic robes, band uni- 
forms, etc. (with shelf as- 
sembled in top position, bar 
will take longest garment 
bags). 

Sturdy, rigid in use, these 
racks will stand up for years 
as permanent installations or 
can be quickly disassembled 
and stored in small space 
- . always available for 
emergency use. They are 
strongly built of heavy gauge 
steel, electrically welded. 
‘(when specified—lé double 
hooks will be provided that 
snap over hanger bar 
accommodate 32 coats 
laboratory aprons) 


Write for Circular CT-25 


ject to change 
without no- 
tice. 





KEWANEE 


. . « @ COMPLETE dishwashing operation 


This large-capacity, space-saving KEWANEE dishwasher is made to order 
for the school lunch. Priced to meet limited budgets, it gives you 3000 
dishes-per-hour capacity . . . also handles glasses, silver, _ pots and pons. 
Washes, rinses and ii only 














in one 
11 sq. ft. floor space. The KEWANEE heats its own water, thus requires 
no booster. Gas heating standard . . . electric heating available at extra 
cost. WRITE FOR LITERATURE AND FULL DETAILS—NO OBLIGATION. 


@ Ask also about the KEWANEE PRE-WASH, the dish- 
woke, Gav’ © sup Gand ot Gey d-tub units. 


It pre-washes with a ashes, rinses and 
‘i . AND irs tow IN Price! 


sanitizes . . 
WASHER CORP. 


VOGEL - PETERSON CO. 
KEWANEE INDUSTRIAL 


624 So. Michigan Ave Chicago 5, Ill. 


KEWANEE 
ILLINOIS 
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Winners in Compton’s Teacher Contest 


“HOW I USE COMPTON’S IN THE CLASSROOM” 


1,000 


GRAND PRIZE 


WON BY 
Mrs. Catherine S. Beecher 
Oneonta, N. Y. 


500 


THIRD PRIZE 


‘750 


SECOND PRIZE 


WON BY 
Miss Dorothy Moore 
Great Falls, Mont. 


WON BY 
Mrs. Elsie Coleman 
New Sharon, Iowa 


250 


FOURTH PRIZE 


50 SETS OF COMPTON'S PICTURED ENCYCLOPEDIA TO THE 5O NEXT BEST 
WON BY 


F. E. Compton & Company wishes to 
express appreciation for the hundreds 
of chee letters sent in by teachers 
throughout the United States telling 
specifically how they use Compton's 
ictured Encyclopedia in the classroom. 
These letters have been a most reveal- 
ing experience. They prove to us as 
nothing else could the success of our 
constant efforts to improve Compton’s 
as a school and library encyclopedia. 
They will help us make Compton’s even 
better. 

Every letter points out the unusual 
qualities of Compton’s as a source in 
which needed information is easy to 
find at the time interest is at its height. 
But over and above this, every teacher 
relates other important educational ob- 
jectives carried out with Compton’s — 
objectives which could only be accom- 
plished with an encyclopedia designed 
specifically for the use of teachers and 
school children. 

The following excerpts give an idea 
of the hundreds of valuable teaching 
hints contained in these letters: 


“Restless Periods” 


Dinner hours, rainy days, mischievous 

Johnnies can play havoc with a g dis- 

oe that a list of interesting items to 
k up in Compton’s can save. 


Help for the Shy Pupil 
It is very difficult for a fifth-grade teacher 
to give her children enough experience in 
reading large numbers that are meaning- 
ful to them. I had asked my group to see 
how many real large numbers they could 
find and bring to class. A shy little girl 
who had never made a single contribution 
to her class walked proudly to the front 
of the room with a Compton’s in her hand. 
Her face was beaming when she opened 
the book to the lew colored picture of 
the earth and showed it to the group. She 
smilingly said: 

“How Big Is the World? I Am Going to 
Tell You!” Then she read the figures to 
the class. They were really caper They 
asked several questions about the numbers. 
They were written on the board and re- 
read to them. They read them .— and 
again. It has been easy for this little girl 
to make contributions to her class every 
day since then. 


Sister M. Andrew, O.S.B., McAlester, Okla. 
Miss Recene Ashton, Pinos Altos, N. M. 


Miss Marion Brader, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Mrs. L. A. Brouillette, Wilder, Vt. 
Mr. Harry E. Clarke, Reynoldsville, Pa. 
Miss Rosemary Dickerson, Tilton, N. H. 
Sister M. Emmerentia, Mankato, Minn. 
Mrs. Charlotte Garman, Sauk Rapids, Minn, 


Margaret 
Mr. John M. Leese, Union, N. J. 
Miss Esther A. Lord, Cambridge, Me. 


Miss Rita E. McLaughlin, Boston, Mass. 
Mrs. Vivian S. Moffitt, Spokane, Wash. 
Mrs. D. F. Mulvihill, Tuscaloosa, Ala. 
Mrs. C. W. Peters, Abilene, Tex. 
Mrs. Julia B. Petty, Nashville, Tenn. 
Charlotte M. Queck, Monroe, 


Mrs. Fay R. Smith, Vernon, Ala. 
Sister M. Solanus, Detroit, Mich. 


Sister Rose Vincent, S.C., Jackson, Mich. 
Mrs. J. I. Watson, Iowa, La. 
Miss Eva West, Chester, S. C. 
Miss Ruth Westover, Mount Clemens, Mich, 
Mrs. Mary M. Worthylake, Eugene, Ore. 
Miss Rosemary Yager, Chillicothe, Ohio 


“Interest Questions” Inspire Research 
Motivated seat work, of a — constructive 
nature, can be found by placing on the 

or on slips of paper some of the 
Interest Questions found in the front of 
each volume of Compton’s so that the pu- 
pils may search for the answers. 


High-School Community Activities 

Often our classes are asked to participate 
in school, community, and city-wide activi- 
ties. When asked to submit a radio quiz 
show, they were inspired by Compton's 
biographies, “The Men Who Discovered 
Electricity’s Secrets.” When asked to stage 
a television program, the group se 
Compton’s effective experiments of the 
three ways of producing electricity. The 
culmination of our Light unit, “Color Mag- 
ic and Illusion,” proved so dynamic that 
we were asked to give an assembly demon- 
stration — and here again Compton’s was 
the source. 


“Like ‘Seeing-Eye’ Dog” 

I use Compton’s in my classroom much as 
a blind man uses his seeing-eye dog. I 
distribute the books at random to the chil- 
dren and ask each to skim through the vol- 
ume he received and select any topic he 
finds of particular interest, read it through, 
and then summarize the article and pre- 
sent it to the class as a two-minute talk. It 
is revealing to see how much the children 
can assimilate from these experiments. I 
attribute most of this to the clarity, pre- 
ciseness, and simplicity of manner in which 
Compton’s is written. 


A “Framework” Enriches Unit Study 
Beginning with the early history of the 
European Frontier of the U.S., the Early 
Explorations, Colonial Life, Founding of ' 
a Nation, the Western Movement and Ter- 
ritorial Expansion in Compton’s (using the 
maps, graphs, etc.) supplied the frame- 
work of a unit of work that I shall never 
forget. Never could this have been so full 
of meaning had it not been for the power 
of Compton’s to stimulate thought and to 
enrich the minds with the simplicity and 
clearness of language used 


Industrial Arts, Crafts, and Fine Arts 


We use Compton’s for industrial arts, craft 
work, and fine arts. We made miniature 
machines. One of my boys, who is not able 
to read, looked at pictures in Compton’s 
and made two carts and a wagon. A group 

boys made a water wheel. One of my 
problem children made an oil derrick and 
an elevator. After our reading was com- 
pleted a group made a mural, which was 
put on exhibit at the science fair. An art 
teacher asked for the mural so that she 
might put it on exhibition at the Univer- 
sity. S' id, “The reason I like that pic- 
ture is because I can tell that the children 
knew what they were painting!” 
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LONGEST FORWARD STRIDE IN CUSTOMER SERVICE 


IN GUMPERT’S 59 YEARS 


Today Gumpert serves you from our largest and finest 
main plant since the founding of the Company in 1892. 

This big new production unit almost doubles our 
headquarters facilities to 140,000 square feet—equiva- 
lent to a seven-story section with half a city block to a 
floor in the huge Lackawanna warehouse and many/ 
facturing center in Jersey City, New Jersey, our new 
location. 

Here we have a three-acre model plant equipped 


with the latest advances in scientific production flow 
and precision quality controls in modern food product 
manufacture. Plus elbow room not only to create a new 
high in production efficiency and customer service, but 
to fill an expanding world-wide demand for Gumpert’s 
nine hundred quality food specialties. 

Today it’s more true than ever that “‘there’s no finer 
value than a Gumpert product.” Ask your Gumpert 
representative why. 


S. GUMPERT CO., INC. 


OZONE PARK, NEW YORK 
CHICAGO e 


FROM 
meres 


: F 


TO JERSEY CITY 2, NEW JERSEY 
a 


SAN FRANCISCO 
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